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M' O° T T..O § 


OF THE 
SECOND V.OLUM SE 
Gexerat Motto. Nuns. 


‘On‘vent’rous wing in queft of praife I go, 
And leave the gazing multitude below. 
Nuit = 
71. We ftrive to paint the manners and the mind.. 
72 Many things happen between the cup and 
; the lip. 


73, ‘Pray’rs made and granted in a lucklefs hour. 
= | Dryven. 


74 I mift my end, and loft my way, 
By crack-brain'd wifdom led aftray. 


275 To fhew what |B wifdom’s pow’r can do, 
. The poet fets Ulyfles in our view. | 
Francis. 


~~ 


‘As when in autumn Jove his fury pours, . 
And earth is loaden with inceffant fhowers : 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rife, - 
And opens all the floodgates of the gies 
OPE. 


a) 


Stern winter {miles on that aufpicious clime; - 
The fields are florid with unfading prime : 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement : 
. blow, 
- Mould the round hail, or fthake the fleccy 
{now 5 
But from the breezy deep, ‘the Bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. 
_— Pore. 


76 Conduét me, thou of beings caufe divine, 
Where’er I'm deftin’d in thy great defign ! 
-* Adtive I follow on: for fhould my will 
. Refift, I'm impious ; but muft follow fill. 
z Harris. 


77 To taint th’ attentive mind fhe tries 
_, With tales of exemplary vice. 


78 Nor quit for life, what gives to life its worth. | 
79 Who: then is free?—The Wife, who well 


. maintains oa 
+ Anempirco’erhimfelf; whomneither chains, _ 
Nor want; nor death, with flavith fear in- 
{pire ; , 
. Who boldly anfwers to his warm defire; 
Who can ambition’s vainctt gifts defpife ; 
Firm in himfelf who on himéelf relies ; 
Polrth’d and round whoruns his proper courfe, 
+ And breaks misfortune with fuperior force. 


Francis. — 


89 There are not wanting perfons fo dull and. 
- infenfible, as to deter ftudents from reading 
books of this kind, which, they fay, are 


‘poetical, and pernicious to the purity of . 


‘ 


? 


morals: but I am of opinion, that they 
are not ny worthy to be read by the in- 
ftruttors of youth in their {chools, but 
that the old and experienced fhould again 
and again perufe them. a 


Antiphates his hideous feaft devour, 
Charybdis bark, and Polyphemas roar, * : 
Francis, 
Tho’ all are fair, the fhines above the ref. 
81 Avaunt defpair. —- 
$2 Now know I what is love. | 


83 The poet ought to exert his whole ftrenoth 
and fpirit in the folution of his lot ; 
which is the principal part of the fable 
and requires the utmoft diligence and 
care. 


84 But take the danger and the fhame away, | 

And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey, ° 

| , | _ FRANCIS; 

85 The youth, who hopes th’ Olympic prize 

to gain, “32 
All arts muft try, and every toil fuftain. 

Francis. 


86 The wandering with of lawlcfs love fupprefs. 
| FRANCIs, 


87 Your friend is paffionate; perhaps unfe 
For the brifk petulance of modern wit: 
His hair ill cut, his robe that aukward flows, 
Or his large thoes, to raillery expofe 
The man. 
But underneath this rough uncouth difguife, 
A genius of extentive knowledge lies. 

Francis, - 


1 


| 88 ————— She feems alone, 


To wander in her fleep, thro’ ways unknown,’ 
Guileleifs and dark. —______ Dryoben.’ 


89 His great excellence was in moving com- 
paflion, with refpeét to which many give 

‘ - him the firft place of all the writers of | 
that kind. | 


By length of time, 

The fcurf is worn away of each committed 
Crime; 

No fpeck is left of their habitual flains, 

But the pure xther of the foul remains. 
Dryven. 


gt Thus was the father pious to a crime. 
ADDISON. 
92 Bold be the critic, zealous to his truft, 
Like the firm judge inexorably juft. 


90 


Yet, . 


~ > 


MOT TOS of the Seconn Vorums. 


Numan. 


NuMmB. 


gz 


a 


as 
: 


- 'To feed the flock, and 


“No toils of ours the cruel 


Yet, O Arcadian fwains, _ 
Ye-belt artificers of foothing ftrains!' =! 
Tune your foft reeds, and.teach your rocks 

my woes, ie 
So fhall my thade in fwecter reft repofe. 


.Q that your birth and bufinefs had bees 


mine ; 

prune the {preading 
‘vine ! . . Warton, 

Here cooling fountains roll thro’ flow'ry 
meads ; 


- Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant 


heads; an 
Here could I wear my carclefs life away, 
And in thy arms infenfibly decay. 
Inftead of that, me frantic love detains, 


"Mid foes, and dreadful -darts and bloody 


while you, and can my foul the tale believe, 

Far from your country, lonely wand'ring 
leave 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive! J 

Seek the rough Alps, where fnows eternal 
Shine, eG fea 

And joylefs borders of the frozen Rhine. 

Ah! may no cold e’er blaft my deareft maid, 

Nor posnosd ice thy tender feet invade! 
WartTon.. 


“But now again no more the woodland maids, 
Nor paftoral fongs delight — Farewell, ye 


fhades — 

god can change, 

Tho’ loft m frozen defarts we fhould range ; 

Tho’ we fhouid drink where chilling Hebrus 
flows, — 

Endure bleak winter's blafts, and Thracian 


{nows ; 


_Oronhot India’s plains our flocks thould feed, 


Where the parch’d elm declines his fickenin g 
head ; 

Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 

Far from cool breezes and refre thing ftreams. 


_., Love over all maintains refiftlefs {way ; 


And let us love's all-conquering power obey. . 


WarTON. 


_ We leave our country's bounds, our much 


-’ Tir'd with the way, and ‘recent from her 


. We from our country fly, unhappy fwains! 
- You, Tit'rus, m the groves at leijure laid, 


bin 


lov'd plains ; 


Teach Amaryllis’ name to every fhade. 
Warton. 


And lo! fad part’ner of the general care, 
Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! 
While fcarcely this my leading hand fuftains, 


pains ; 


. For mid’ yon tangled hazels as we paft, 


On the bare flints her haplefs twins the caift, 


The hopes and promife of my. ruin'd fold ! 


WARTON, 


Happy old man! then eon farms reftor’d, - 
y frugal board. 


Enough for thee, fhall blefs } 
What tho’ rough ftones the naked foil o’er- 
{pread, 


: Or mashy bulruth rear its wat’ry head, 


. No touch 


93 


4 : 
Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf beftow. 


95 
96 


97° 


98 


99 


ferves. 


No foreign food thy teeming ewes thall fear, 
| contagious fpread it’s influence 


here. 
Happy old man! here ‘mid th’accufom’d 
' ftreams | 
And facred {prings, you'll thun the fcorching 
beams; - 
‘While a you willow-fence, thy pafture’s 
ound, 
The bees that fuck their: flowery ftores 
around, 
Shall {weetly ‘mingle, 
boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, 
While from ‘tleep rocks 
heard ; | 
Nor the foft-cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
M ra while thall ceafe to breathe her melting 
Tam, ~ 


with the whifpering 


and invite repofe : 
the praner’s fong is 


Nor turtles from th’ aerial elm to plain. 


Warton. | 
"Tis he who gives my breaft a thoufand pains, 
Can make me feeleach paffion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compofe, with more than magic art ; 
With pity, and with cerror, tear my heart;: § 
And {natch me, o’er the earth, or thro’ the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and: 

where. Pore. 
What I thew, - 


a Drypden, 
And with {weet novelty your foul detain. 
O happy, if ye knew your happy ftate ! 
'  Drypen. 
As well in the couduét of the manners as in 
the conftitution of the fable, we muft al-- 
ways endeavour to produce either what is 
neceflary or what is probable, 
Wou'eft thou to honours and 
climb ? 
Be bold in mifchief, dare fome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons death or banifhment de- . 
| Dryber, 


But in the glorious enterprize he dy’d. 
AppIison. 


preferments 


100 No man e’er reach'd the heights of vice at 


IO! 


firft, 
Yet fometimes he miftakes. 


Tare. 


102 What in the conduct of our life appears 


So well defign'd, {0 luckily begun, 
But, when we have our with, we wifh andone, * 


Drypen.: 


103 How void of reafon are our hopes.and fears ! 


Dexvtn 


104 But only virtue fhews the paths of peace. 


105. 


i 


Mewnanose, together with Philemon ‘and 
Diphilus, who mutt be named with him 
rather as his cotemporaries than his equals, 
invented within the’ eompais ef a Few 
bak a new kind of comedy, and left it 

eyond the reach of imitation, 
105 Why 


MOTTOS of the Seconp VoiuMe. 


Nuns. 
106 Why wilt thou rufh to death? — Divan, 


107 And of cheir vain difputings find no end. 
FRANCIS. 
103 When once the hort-liv'd mortal dies, 

A night eternal feals his eyes. ADDISON. 
iog You think me but as mad as all mankind. 
110 Sighs, graans, and tears, proclaim his inward 

pains, 

But the firm purpofe of his heart remains. 

DryDeEN. 
111 The deeds of long defcended anceftors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours. 
DryDEN. 
112 Such was the fate of vain loquacity. 
113 Wrings the fad foul, and bends it down to 
earth. Francis. 
Thofe tender fcenes that pictur’d love impart, 
Infure fuccefs and beft engage the heart. 


114 Whoe’er enjoys th’untroubled breaft, 
With Virtue’s tranquil wifdom bleft ; 
With hope the gloomy hour can chear, 
And temper happinefs with fear. Francis. 


115 But ev'ry defp'rate blockhead dares to write. 
FRANCIS. 


13 6 wre boiling from the bottom of his breatft, 
- And forrow mix’d with fhame hisfoul oppreft : 
" And confcious worth lay lab’ring in his 
thought; 
_ And love by sealaaly to madnefs wrought. 
Dryven. 
117 nen in the train which thou thyfelf haft 
DrypDeEn. 
118 by ne impulfe of eager paffion driv’. 
119 By virtue’s precepts to controul 
The thirfty cravings of the foul, 
'" Ts over wider realms to reign 
Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 
‘ You could to diftant Lybia join, 
And both the Carthages were thine. 
Francis. 


120 But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleft before he die. 


ApDISON. 
121 Arms, and the man I fing, who fore’d by 


fate, . 


~ Expell ‘d and exil'd,’ left the Trojan fhore. 


Long labours, both by fea and land he bore, — 


And in the doubtful war. Drypen. 
§22 Tragedians too lay by their ftate to grieve : 

Peleus and Telephus, exil’d and poor, 

” Forget their {welling and gigantic words: 


He that would have fpectators fhare his grief, i 


 -Maft write not only well but movingly. 
Roscommon, 


“Then v with diftrefeful cries he fills the room, . 
. Tea fure prefages of his future doom.. 
Dryven. 
_ Some sraths may be tooftrong to be believed. 
fe Hee & --Somgs. 


_ fer ey 
Yio ie | 


NumMs. 


123 The maid whom now you court in vain, — 
Will quickly run in queft of man. 


124 With heedlefs fect on fires you go, 
That hid in treacherous afhes glow. 


125 A fober man, like thee, to change his life! 
What fury could poflefs thee with a wife ? 
Deyven. 


126 Canft thou belicve the vaft eternal mind 
Was e’er to Syrts and Libyan fands confin’d? 
That he would chufe this wafte, this barren 
ground, — 

To teach the thin inhabitants around, 

“And leave his truth in wilds and defarts 
drown'd? 

127 The wits of old he praifes and admires. 

128 When in a wood we leave the certain way, 

( One error fools us, tho’ we various ftray, 
Some to the left, and fome to t’other fide. 
FRANCIS. 

129 Whate’er excites our hatred, love or joy, 
Or hope, or fear, thefe themes my mufe 

employ. 


From the faint embrace 
Unmanly fons arife, a puny race ! 


130 The man will furely fail who dares delay, 
And lofe to-morrow that has loft to-day. 


131 And mingle bomething of our times to pleafe. 
Drypen Jun. 


132 Driv’n thro’ the palpable obfcure. 


133 “‘ And yet our fires with joy could Plautus 
“« hear; 
“ Gay were his jefts, his numbers charm’'d 
‘* their ear.” 
Let me not fay too lavifhly they prais’d ; 
But fure their judgment was full cheaply 
pleas'd, 
Tf you or I with tafte are haply bleft, 
To know a clownifh from a courtly jett. 
FRANCIS. 


134 Rarely they rife by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plung’d in the oe of helplef poverty. 
DRybDeN, 


135 Within the grafs conceal’d, a ferpent lies. 
136 And who can hear this tale without a tear? 
137 What have I been doing? » 


138 Whether the tranquil mind and pure, 
Honours or wealth our blifs infure ; 
Or down through life unknown to flray, - 
‘Where lonely leads the filent way ? Francis. 

139 I only pointed out the paths that lead 
The panting youth to fteep Parnaflus’ head ; 
And fhew'd the tuneful mufes from afar, 
Mixt in a folemn choir and dancing there. 

Pitt. 


140 Now aie my pipe, now ceafe Menalian 
ftrains ~ Warton. 
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vy ET TERS written from the heart and on real 
(ox occafions, though not always decorated with 
% the flowers of eloquence, mutt be far more ufe- 
i? ful and interefting than the ftudied paragraphs 
< of Piiny, or the pompous declamations of 
ij, Barsac; as they contain juft pictures of life 
" and manners, and are the genuine emanations 
of nature. Of this kind I fhall fele@& a few from the heap I have 
received from my correfpondents, each of which exhibits a diffe- 
rent character, not exaggerated and heightened by circumftances 
that pafs the bounds of reality. : 
VOL. II. B | To 


$03) 
. 


Peper eae ail 


2 THE ADVENTURER. Nog. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, Scmbre Hall, June 18. 


A M< arrived with Sir Nicolas at this melancholy moated man- 

fion. Would I could be annihilated during the infupport- 
able tedioufnefs of fummer! We are to fup this evening by day 
light (think of that) in the new arbour: my uncle poor man ima- 
gines he has a finer and richer profpect from thence, than the il- 
luminated viftas at Vaux-hall afford, only becaufe he fees a parcel 
of woods, and meadows, and blue hills, and corn ficlds. We have 
been vifited by our only neighbour Mrs. Thrifty, who values herfelf 
for not having been in town thefe ten years, and for not knowing 
what a Drum means. My fifter and I have laid a {cheme to plague 
her, for we have fent her a card, entreating her to make one at Brag 
next Sunday. For heavens fake fend us your paper weckly, but 
do not give us fo many grave ones, for we want to be diverted 
after ftudying Heyl, which we do for three hours every after-. 
noon. Let us know what is done at the next Jubilee Mafquerade. 
How fhall I have patience to fupport my abfence from it! And if 
Madam de Pompadour comes over, as was reported when I left 
town, impart to us a minute account of the complexion fhe now 
wears, and of every article of her drefs: any milliner will explain 
the terms to you. I don’t fee that you have yet publifhed the little 
novel I fent you: I aflure you it was written by a right honourable. 
But you, I fuppofe, think the ftyle colloquial as you call it, and the 
moral trite or trifling. Colonel Caper’s pindaric ode on the E. O. 
table, muft abfolutely be inferted in your very next paper, or elfe 
never expect te hear again from 


LETITIA. 


| | To the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, | 

Apply to you, as a perfon of prudence and knowledge of the 
world, for directions how to extricate myfclf out of a great and 


uncommon difficulty. To enable myfelf to breed up a numerous 
family 
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family ona finall preferment, I have been advifed to indulge my 
natural propenfity for poetry, and to write a travedy: my defign 
Is to apprentice my eldeft fon to a reputable tradefman, with the 
profits I fhould acquire by the reprefentation of my play, being de- 
terred by the inordinate expences of an Univerfity education from 
making him a fcholar. An old gentlewoman in my parifh, a great 
reader of religious controverfy, whom celibacy and the leffening the 
intereft of money have made morofely devout, accidentally hearing 
of my performance, undertook to cenfure me in all companies 
with acrimony and zeal, as acting tnconfiftently with the dignity of 
my public character, and as a promoter of debauchery and lewd- 
nefs. She has informed my church-wardens, that the play houfe 
is the temple of Satan, and that the firft chriftians were ftrictly for- 
bidden to enter the theatres as places impure and contagious. My 
congregations grow thin; my Clerk fhakes his head, and fears his 
Moafler is not fo found as he ought to be. I was lately difcourfing 
on the beautiful parable of the prodigal fon, and moft unfortunately 
quoted Erasmus’s obfervation on it, ‘ ex quo quidem argumento 
“© poffet non inelegans texi comedia,” 0” which fubject a moft elegant 
comedy might be compofed. ‘This quotation has ruined me for ever, 
and deftroyed all the little refpect remaining for me in the minds of 
my parifhioners. What, cried they, would the parfon put the 
Bible into verfe? would he make /fage plays out of the Scriptures? 
How, Sir, am I to at? Affift me with your advice. Am I for 
ever to bear unreafonable obloquy, and undeferved reproach? or 
muft I, to regain the good opinion of my people, relinquifh all 

hopes of the five hundred pounds I was to gain by my peice, 
and generoufly burn my tragedy in my church yard, in the face 
of my whole congregation? 2 


Yours, &c. 


JACOB THOMSON. 


To 


‘ THE ADVENTURER. Nog. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 
Had almoft finifhed a view of the infide of St. Peter’s at Rome 
in butter fly-work, when my cruel fquirrel accidentally trod 
upon the purple empercr, of which the high altar was to have been 
made. This is the firft letter I have written after my dreadful 
lofs ; and it is to defire you to put an advertifement at the end of 
your next paper, fignifying, that whoever has any purple emperors 
or fwallow-tarls to difpofe of, may hear of a purchafer at lady 
Whim’s in New Bond-{treet. 
Yours, &c. 


To the ADVENTURER. 

STIR, 

F you will pay off my milk-fcore and lodgings, and {top my 

taylor from arrefting me, I will immediately fet out for Lyons 
on foot, and flay there, provided you will put twenty pieces in 
my pocket, till I have tranflated into Englifh the manufcript of 
Lonoinus which you talk of in your fifty firft paper. Favour 
me with a fpeedy anfwer directed to Mr. QuixLit, at the cork- 
cutter’s in Witch-ftreet Drury-lane. 


P.S. Seven bookfellers have already applied to me, and offer 
to pay me very generoufly for my tranflation, efpecially as there 
is no French one for me to confult. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, | 

OU affect great tendernefs and fenfibility whenever you 

{peak of the ladies. I have always defpifed them as trifling 
and expenfive animals; and have, therefore, enjoyed the delicious 
liberty of, what they idly and opprobrioufly call, an old bachelor. 
I confider love in no other light than as the parent of mifery 
and folly, and the fon of idlenefs and eafe. I am, therefore, in- 
expreffibly delighted with a paflage of uncommon fenfe and pene- 
tration, which I lately met with in the works of the celebrated 
H{urt, and which, becaufe no Englifh writer has taken notice of 


it, 
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it, I beg you would publifh for the ufe of my countrymen, as it 
will impart to them a method of efcaping the defpicable lot of 
living under. female tyranny. 


“Love,” fays this judicious prelate, ‘ is not! only a pafiion of 
« the foul like hatred and envy, but is alfo a malady of the body 
« liked fever. It is fituated in the blood and the animal fpirits, 
“ which are extraordinarily inflamed. and agitated ; and it ought 
“ to be treated methodically by the rules of medicine, in order to- 
“¢ effect a cure. Iam of opinion, that this diforder may eafily be 
«© fubdued by plentiful {weats and copious bleedings, which would 
‘© carry off the peccant humours and thefe violent inflammations, 
<< would purge the blood, calm. its- emotion, and re-eftablith it 
‘Cin its. former natural ftate. ‘This is not merely groundlefs con- 
“ec jeture, it is an opinion founded on experience. A great 
‘© prince, with whom I was ‘intimately acquainted, having con- 
<¢ ceived a violent paffion for a young lady of exalted merit, was 
ct obliged to leave her, and to take the field with the army. 
‘© During this abfence, his love was chertfhed and kept alive by 
<<a very frequent and regular intercourfe of letters, to the end 
‘<< of the campaign, when a dangerous ficknefs reduced him to 
«extremity. By applying to the moft powerful and efficacious 
© drugs phyfic could boaft of, he recovered his health, but loft 
“his paffion, which the great evacuations he had ufed had en- 
“ tirely carried off unknown to him. For imagining him(felf as 
«© much in love as ever, he found himfelf unexpectedly cold and 
“¢ indifferent, the firft time he beheld again the lady of whom 
«© he had been fo paffionately fond. The like accident befel one 
of my moft intimate friends, who recovering from a long and 
ftubborn fever by falling into copious {weats, perceived at the 
“ fame time that he was cured of a paffion, that for fome time 
«© before had continually teized and grevioufly tormented him. 
«© He had no longer any tafte for the object he formerly adored, 
- attempted in vain to renew his gallantries, and found that in- 
** fenfibility and diflike had banifhed tendernefs and refpect.” 


I am yours, 
AKALOS. 


To 
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To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 
N one of your late fermons I am informed, for I never read 
myfelf, that you have prefumed to fpeak with ridicule and 
contempt of the noble order of Bucks. Seven of us agreed laft 
night at the King’s Arms, that if you dared to be guilty of the like 
impudence a fecond time, we would come ina body, and untile 
your garret, burn your pocket book of hints, throw your papers 
ready written for the prefs into a jakes, and drive you out into 
the Strand in your tattered night-gown and flippers ; and you may 
guefs what a fine {pectacle the mob will think an animal that fo 
feldom fees the fun as you do. I affure you, that next to a day 
at Broughton’s, the trueft joy of our fraternity is, Zo bunt an author. 


Yours, 


BOB, WHIPCLEAN, 


THE 
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3 attributed to one Herr sen Hamer a mo- 
4? ralift of Arabia, who is faid to have delivered 
“~w his precepts in public and periodical orations. 
This tradition corre{ponds with the manner in 
Ne & which the narrative is introduced ; and, indeed, 

it may poffibly have no other foundation: but 
the tradition itfelf, however founded, is fufficient authority to con- 
fider Her as the literary ADVENTURER of a remote age and 
nation; and as only one number of his work is extant, I thall 


not fcruple to incorporate it with my own, 
VOL. II. C Dost 
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Dost thou afk a torch to difcover the trightnefs of the 
morning ? Doft thou appeal to argument for y:oofs of Divine 
Perrection? Look down to the earth on which thou ftandeft, 
and lift up thine eye to the worlds that roll above thee: t!:ou be- 
holdeft fplendor, abundance and beauty ; is not He who produced 
them, mighty? Thou confidereft; is not He who formed thy 
underftanding, wife? Thou enjoyeft ; is not he who gratifics thy 
fenfes, good? Can aught have limited his bounty but his wifdom ? 
or can defects in his fagacity be difcovered by thine? To Hex, 
the preacher of humility and refignation, let thine ear be again 
attentive, thou whofe heart has rebelled in fecret, and whofe with 


has filently accufed thy Maker. 


I rose early in the morning to meditate, that I might without 
préfumption hope to be heard. I left my habitation, and, turning 
from the beaten path, I wandered without remarking my way, or 
regarding any object that I paffed, till the extreme heat of the fun, 
which now approached the meridian, compelled my attention: the 
wearinefs which I had infenfibly contracted by the length of my 
walk, became in a moment infupportable ; and looking round for 
fhelter, I fuddenly perceived that I was not far from the wood, in 
which Ruepi the hermit inveftigates the fecrets of nature, and 
afcribes glory to GOD. = The hope of improving my meditation 
by his wifdom, gave me new vigour; I foon reached the wood, 
I was refrefhed by the fhace, and I walked forward till.I reached 
the cell. I entered, but RuEpr was abfent. I had not, how- 
ever, waited long, before I difcovered him through the trees at 
fome diftance, advancing towards me with a perfon whofe ap- 
pearance was, if pofhible, yet more venerable, and whom before I 
had never feen. 


Wuen they came near I rofe up, and laying my hand upon 
my lips I bowed myfelf with reverence before them. Ruepr fa- 
Juted me by my name, and prefented me to his companion, before 
whom | again bowed myfclf to the ground. Having looked fted- 
faftly in my countenance, he laid his hand upon my head, and 
blefled me: “ Heu1,” faid he, “ thofe who defire knowledge 
<« that they may teach virtue, fhall not be difappointed: fit down, 

: co J 
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« I will relate events which yct thou knoweft but in part, and 
<¢ difclofe fecrets of ProviDENCE from which thou mayft derive 
<¢ inftruction.” We fat-down, and I liftened as to the counfel of 
an.angel, or the mufic of Paradife. 


Amana the daughter of Sansap the fhepherd was drawing 
water at the wells of Adail, when a caravan which had paffed the 
defart arrived, and the driver of the camels alighted to give them 
drink; thofe which came firft to the wells, belonged to NouRADDIN 
the merchant, who had brought fine linen and other merchandize 
of great value from Egypt. Amana, when the caravan drew 
near, had covered herfelf with her veil, which the fervant of 
NovuRADDIN, to gratify a brutal curiofity, attempted to withdraw. 


Amana, provoked by the indignity and encouraged by the pre- 
fence of others, {truck him with the ftaff of the bucket; and he 
was about to retaliate the violence, when Nourappin, who was 
himfelf with the caravan, called out to him to forbear, and imme- 
diately hafted to the well. The veil of Amana had fallen off in 
the ftruggle, and Nourappin was captivated with her beauty: 
the lovely confufion of offended modefty that glowed upon her 
cheek, the difdain that {welled her bofom, and the refentment that 
fparkled in her eyes, expreffed a confcioufnefs of her fex, which 
warmed and animated her beauty: they were graces which 
Novurabpin had never feen, and produced a tumult in his breaft 
which he had never felt; for Nourappin, though he had now 
great poficflions, was yet a youth, and a ftranger to woman: the 
merchandize which he was tranfporting had been purchafed by his 
father, whom the angel of death had intercepted in the journey, 
and the fudden acceffion of independance and wealth did not difpofe 
him to reftrain the impetuofity of defire : he, therefore, demanded 
| AmaNA of her parents; his meflage was received with gratitude 
and joy; and Nourappin after a fhort time carried her back to 
Egypt, having firft punifhed the fervant, by whom fhe had been 
infulted at thé well, with his own hand. 


But he delayed the folemnities of marriage, till the time of 
mourning for his father fhould expire; and the gratification of a 
| paffion 
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pafion which he could not fupprefs, was without much difficulty 
fufpended now its object was in his power. He anticipated the 
liappinefs which he believed to be fecured, and fuppofed that it 
would encreafe by expectation, like a treafure by ufury, of which 
more is ftill pofic fled, as poffeffion is longer delayed. 


DurinG this interval AMANA recovered from the tumultuous joy 
of fudden elevation ; her ambition was at an end, and fhe became 
fufceptible of love. NouRApDIN, who regretted the obfcurity of 
her birth only becaufe it had prevented the cultivation of her mind, 
laboured inceflantly to fupply the defect: fhe received his inftruc- 
‘tion not only with gratitude but delight; while he fpoke the gazed 
upon him with efteem and reverence, and had no with but to re- 
turn the happinefs which he was impatient to beftow. 


AT this time Osmin the Caliph was upon the throne of Egypt. 
The paffions of Osmrn, thou knoweft, were impetuous as the 
torrents of Alared, and fatal as the whirlwind of the defart: to ex- 
cite and to gratify, was the whole purpofe of his mind; but his 
with was ftill unfatisfied, and his life was wretched. His feraglio 
was filled with beauty, but the power of beauty he had exhautfted: 
he became outrageous to revive defire by a new object, which he 
demanded of Nardic the eunuch, whom he had not only fet over 
his women but his kingdom, with menaces and execration. Nardic, 
therefore, caufed a proclamation to be made, that whoever fhould 
produce the moft beautiful virgin within two days, fhould ftand 
in the prefence of the CAtipu, and be deemed the third in his 
kingdom. 


Carep the fervant who had been beaten by Nourappin, re- 
turned with him to Egypt: the fullen ferocity of his temper was 
increafed by the defire of revenge, and the gloom of difcontent was 
deepened by defpair; but when he heard the proclamation of Nardic, 
joy kindled 1n his afpect like lightning in the darknefs of a ftorm: 
the offence which he had committed againft Amana, enabled him 
to revenge the punifhment which it produced; he knew that fhe 
was yet a virgin, and that her marriage was near. He, therefore, 
hafted to the palace, and demanded to be brought before Nardic, 

who 
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who in the midft of magnificence and fervility, the flattery of de- 
pendant ambition and the zeal of unlimited obedience, was fitting 
pale and filent, his brow contracted with anxiety, and his breaft 
throbbing with apprehenfion. 


Wicn Caled was brought into his prefence, he fell proftrate 
before him: “ By the faite of my Lord,” faid he, * let another 
“ be diftinguithed from the flaves who mingle in obfcurity, and 
“* Jet his favour elevate another from the duft; but let my fervice 
“ be accepted, and let the defire of Osmin be fatisfied with beauty. 
*“ AMANA will fhortly be efpoufed by Nourapp1n; but of 
“© Amana the fovercign of Egypt only is v worthy. Hafte, therefore, 
“ to demand her; fhe j is now with him in the houfe, to which I 
‘«« will conduct the meflenger of thy will.” 


Narpic received this intelligence with tranfports of joy; a man- 
date was inftantly written to NourRADDIN; it was fealed with the 
royal fignet, and delivered to Caled, -who returned with a force 
fuflicient to compel obedience. 


On this day the ‘mourning of Nourappin expired; ‘he had 
changed his apparel, and perfumed his perfon; his features were - 
brightened with the gladnefs of his heart; ‘hhe‘had invited his friends 
to tre fcftival of his marriage, and the evening was ‘to accomplifh 
his wifhes: the evening alfo was expected by Amana, with d Joy 
which fhe did not labour to fupprefs; and fhe was hiding -her 
blufhes in the breaft of Nourappin, when Caled arrived with the 
mandate and the euard. 


Tue domeitics were alarmed and terrified; and Novrapoin, 
being inftantly acquainted with the event, rufhed out of the apart- 
ment of AMANa with diforder and trepidation. When he faw 
Caled, he was moved with anger and difdain; but he was intimi- 
dated by the appearance of the guard. Caled immediately advanced, 
and with looks of infolence and triumph prefented the mandate: 
Novranpin fecing the royal fignet, kneeled to reccive it; and 
having gazed a moment at the iiialidotion, prefled it upon his 
forehead in an agony of fufpence and terror, The wretch who 

| had 
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had betrayed him enjoyed the anguifh which he fuffereds and per- 
ceiving that he was fainting, and had not fortitude to read the 
paper, acquainted him with the contents: at the name of AMANA 
he ftarted, as if he had felt the fting of a f{corpion, and imme- 
diately fell to the ground. 


CALED proceeded to execute his commiffion without remorfe: 
he was not to be moved by fwooning, expoftulation, entreaty, or 
tears; but having conducted Amana to the feraglio, prefented her 
to Nardic with exultation and hope. Nardic, whofe with was 
flattered by her ftature and her fhape, lifted up her veil with im- 
patience, timidity, and folicitude; but the moment he beheld her 
face, his doubts were at an end: he proftrated himfelf before her, 
as a perfon on whofe pleafure his life would from that moment 
depend: fhe was conducted to the chamber of the women, and- 
Caled was the fame hour invefted with his new dignity ; an apart- 
ment was affigned him in the palace, and he was made captain of 


the guard that kept the gates. 


NouraApDIN, when he recovered his fenfibility, and found that 
Amana had been condu¢ted to the feraglio, was feized by turns 
with diftraction and ftupidity: he pafled the night in agitations by 

which the powers of nature were exhaufted, and in the morning 
he locked himfelf into the chamber of Amana, and threw himfelf 
on a fofa, determined to admit no comforter and to receive no 
fuftenance. 
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———— Numinibus vota exaudita malignis, — Juv. 


defpair, Nardic’s defcription of AMANa had 
yf) rouzed Osmin from his apathy. He com- 
“| manded that the thould be prepared to receive 
him, and foon after went alone into her apart- 

Je ment. Familiar as he was with beauty, and 
| fatiated with enjoyment, he could not behold 
AMANA without emotion: he pérceived, indeed, that the was in 
tears, and that his prefence covered her with confufion; yet 
he believed that her terrours would be eafily removed, that by 
kindne{s fhe might be foothed to familiarity, and by careffes ex- 
cited to dalliance. But the moment he approached her, the threw 
herfelf at his feet, and entreated to be heard, with an importunity 


which he chofe rather to indulge than refift; he, therefore, raifec 
VOL. II. D | hes 
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her from the ground, and fupporting her in his arms encouraged 
her to proceed. ‘* Let my lord”, faid fhe, ‘ difmifs a wretch 
«© who is not worthy of his prefence, and compaffionate the diftrefs 
‘ which is not fufceptible of delight. Iam the daughter of a 
<¢ fhepherd, betrothed to the merchant Nourapp1in, from whom 
“© my body has been forced by the perfidy of a flave, and to whom 
« my foul is united by indiffoluble bonds. O! let not the terrors 
“of thy frown be upon me! Shall the fovereign of Egypt ftoop 
“ to a reptile of the duft? fhall the judge of nations retain the 
«* worthlefs theft of treachery and revenge? or fhall he for whom 
«ten thoufand languifh with defire, rejoice in the fufferance of one 
«¢ alienated mind?” Osmin, whofe breaft had by turns been in- 
flamed with defire and indignation, while he gazed upon the beauties 
of AMANA and liftened to her voice, now fuddenly threw her from 
him and departed without reply. 


Wuen he was alone, he remained a few moments in fufpenfe : 
but the paffions which eloquence had reprefled, foon became again 
predominant; and he commanded Amana to be told, that if 
within three hours fhe did not come prepared to gratify his withes, 
he would caft the head of the flave for whom he was rejected at 
her feet. 


Tue eunuch by whom this meffage was delivered, and the women 
who had returned to AMANA when the CALIPH retired, were 
touched with pity at her diftrefs, and trembled at her danger: the 
evils which they could {carce hope to prevent, they were yet follicitous 
to delay ; and, therefore, advifed her to requeft three days of pre- 
paration, that fhe might fufficiently recover the tranquillity of her 
mind, to make a juft eftimate of her own happinefs ; and with this 
requeft to fend, as a pledge of her obedience, a bow] of fherbet, in 
which a pearl had been diffolved, and of which fhe had firft drank 
herfelf. — | 


To this advice, after fome throws of defperation, fhe at length 
confented, and prepared to put it in execution. 


AT the time when this refolution was taken, NouRADDIN fud- 
denly ftarted from ‘a reftlefs flumber; he was again ftung by an 
inftantaneous reflection upon his own mifery, and indulged the dif- 

| content 
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content.of his mind in this exclamation: “If wifdom and goodnefs 
«© do indeed prefide over the works of OmMnipoTENcE, whence is 
“€ oppreflion injuftice and cruelty? As Nouranpin alone has a 
< right to AMANA, why is AMANA in the power of Osmin? O 
** that now the juttice of Heaven would appear in my behalf! 
<¢ © that from this hour I was Osmin, and Osmin Nourappin !” 
The moment he had uttered this with his chamber was darkened 
as with a thick cloud, which was at length diffipated by a burft of 
thunder ; and a being, whofe appearance was more than human, 
ftood before him. “*‘ Nourapopin,” faid the vifion, “‘ Iam of the 
<¢ region above thee: but my bufinefs is with the children of the 
“¢ earth. Thou haft wifhed to be Osmin; and as far as this wifh 
<¢ is poffible, it fhall be accomplifhed: thou fhalt be enabled to 
<* affume his appearance, and to exercife his power. I know not yet 
<< whether I am permitted to conceal Osmin under the appearance 
<‘ of NourAppInN, but till to morrow he thall not interrupt thee.” 


Novrappin, who had been held motionlefs by aftonifhment and 
terror, now recovered his fortitude as in the prefence of a friend, 
and was about to exprefs his gratitude and joy, when the genius 
bound a talifman on his left arm, and acquainted him with its 
power: “ As often as this bracelet,” faid he, ‘* fhall be applied to 
“ the region of thy heart, thou fhalt be alternately changed in ap- 
** pearance from NourapDDIN to OsMIN, and from OsMIN to 
“ NouRADDIN.” The genius then fuddenly difappeared, and 
NovuraDDIN, impatient to recover the pofieflion of AMANA, in- 
ftantly applied the ftud of the bracelet to his breaft, and the next 
moment found himfelf alone in an apartment of. the feraglio. 


DurinG this interval, the CALIPH, who was expecting the iffue 
of his meflage to AMANA, became reftlefs and impatient: he quitted 
his apartment, and went into the gardens, where he walked back- 
ward and forward with a violent but interrupted pace; and at 
length ftood ftill frowning and penfive, with his eyes fixed on the 
clear furface of a fountain in the middle of the walk. The agita- 
tion of his mind continued, and at length broke out into this foli- 
loquy: ‘“ What is my felicity, and what is. my power? I am 
** wretched, by the want of that which the caprice of woman has 
‘* beftowed upon my. flave; I can gratify revenge, but not defire; 

ce ] 
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< TI can withold felicity from him, but I cannot procure it to my- 
< felf. Why have I not power to aflume the form in which I might 
<< enjoy my withes? I will at leaft enjoy them in thought. If I . 
‘© was NourappIN, I fhould be clafped with tranf{port to the 
“ bofom of AMana.” He then refigned himfelf to the power of 
imagination, and was again filent: but the moment his with was 
uttered, he became fubject to the genius who had juft tranfported 
NovurApDIN to his palace. This with, therefore, was inftantly 
fulfilled; and his eyes being ftill fixed upon the water, he per- 
ceived with fudden wonder and delight, that his figure had been 
changed in a moment, and that the mirror refleted another image. 
His fancy had been warmed with the ideal carefies of AMANA; 
the tumult of his mind was increafed by the prodigy; and the gra- 
tification of his appetite being the only object of his attention, he 
hafted inftantly to the pallace, without reflecting that, as he would 
not be known, he would be refufed admittance. At the door to 
which he advanced with eagernefs and precipitation, he was ftop- 
ped by a party of the guard that was now commanded by Caled: 
a tumult enfued, and Caled being haftily called, believed that 
NourapDDIn in the phrenzy of defperation had fcaled the walls of 
the garden to recover AMANA; and rejoicing in an opportunity of 
‘revenge that exceeded his hope, inftantly {tabbed him with his 
poignard, but at the fame time received that of the Caxrpu in his 
heart. Thus fell at once the tyrant and the traytor; the tyrant by the 
hand which had been armed to fupport him in oppreffion, and the 
traytor by the fury of the appetite which his perfidy had excited. 


In the mean time the man who was believed to be flain repofed 
in fecurity upon a fofa; and Amana by the direction of her wo- 
men had prepared the meffage and the bowl. They were now 
difpatched to the CaLipu, and received by NouRappin. He 
underftood by the meflage that AMANA was yet inviolate: in the 
joy of his heart, therefore, he took the bowl, which having emptied 
he returned by the eunuch, and commanded that Amana fhould 
be brought into his prefence. | 


In obedience to this command fhe was conducted by her women 
to the door, but fhe entered alone pale and trembling; and though 
her lips were forced into a {mile, the characters which grief dread 

| and 
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and averfion had written in her countenance were not effaced. 
NovurappDI1n who beheld her diforder, exulted in the fidelity of her 
love, and fpringing forward threw his arms about her in an extacy. 
of tendernefs and joy; which was ftill heightened when he per- 
ceived, that in the character of Osmin thofe embraces were fuffered 
with reluctance, which in his own were returned with ardor: he, 
therefore, retreating backward a few paces, applied the talifman 
again to his breaft, and having recovered his own form, would have 
rufhed again into her arms; but fhe ftarted from him in confufion 
and terror. He fmiled at the effect of the prodigy ; and fuftaining 
her on his bofom, repeated fome tender incidents which were 
known to no other; told her by what means he had intercepted her 
meffage; and urged her immediately to efcape, that they might 
poffe(s all their defires in each other, and leave the incumbrance 
of royalty to the wretch whofe likenefs he had been enabled to 
affume, and was now impatient to renounce. AMANA gazed at 
him with a fixed attention, till her fufpicion and doubts were re- ° 
moved; then fuddenly turned from him, tore her garment, and 
looking up to heaven imprecated curfes upon her head, till her 
yoice faultered and fhe burft into tears. 


Or this agony, which NourapDIN beheld with unutterable dif 
trefs, the boken exclamations of AMaNa at length acquainted him 
with the caufe. ‘ In the bowl,” faid fhe, ‘* which thou haft in- 
“ tercepted, there was death. I wifhed when I took it from my 
‘ lips, that the draught which remained might be poifon: a powder 
«© was immediately fhaken into it by an invifible hand, and a voice 
«© whifpered me that him who drank the potion it would inevi- 


<< tably deftroy.” 


a 


NovurappIn, to whofe heart the fatal malignity had now fpread, 
perceived that his diffolution would be fudden: his legs already 
trembled, and his eyes became dim; he ftretched out his arms to- 
wards AMaNA, and his countenance was diftorted by an ineffectual 
effort to fpeak; impenetrable darknefs came upon him, he groaned 
and fell backwards. In his fall the talifman again {mote his breaft; 
his form was again changed, and the horrors of death were im- 
prefied upon the features of Osmin. AMANA, who ran to funport 
him, when fhe perceived the laft transformation, rufned out of the 

| apartment . 
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‘apartment with the wild impetuofity of diftraction and defpair. The 

ferazlio was alarmed in a moment; the body which was miftaken 
fsr that of Osan, was examined by the phyficians; the effects of 
poifon were evident; AMAN« was immediately fufpected, and by 
the command of SHomarR, who fucceeded his father, fhe was put 
‘to death. 


Sucu, faid the companion cf RuEDI, was the end of NouRapDIN 
and AMANa, of Osmin and CaLep, from whofe deftiny I have 
withdrawn the veil. Let the world confider it and be wife; be 
thou ftill the meflenger of inftruction, and let increafe of know- 
ledge cloath thee with humility. 


WHILE mine eye was fixed upon the hoary fage who had 
thus vouchfafed me counfel and knowledge, his countenance be- 
came bright as the morning, and his robe fleecy like a cloud; he 
rofe like a vapour from the ground, and the next moment I faw 
him no more. 


I THEN turned towards RueEpr the hermit, chilled with re- 
verence, and dumb with aftonifhment: but in the countenance 
of Ruepr was the calm chearfulnefs of fuperior virtue ; and I per- 
ceived that the fanétity of his life had acquainted him with divine 
intelligence. ‘ Hamer,” faid he,” the voice which thou haft 
“ heard is the voice of Zacuis the genius; by whofe power the 
‘© wonders which he has related were produced. It is the province 
“ of Zacuis to punifh impatience and prefumption, by fulfilling 
«© the defires of thofe who wifh to interrupt the order of nature, 
« and prefume to direct the hand of ProvipENceE. Relate what 
“ thou haft heard, to preferve others from his power.” 


Now, therefore, let virtue fuffer adverfity with patience, and 
vice dread to incur the mifery fhe would inflict: for by him who 
repines at the fcale of Heaven, his own portion of good is di- 
minifhed ; and he who prefumptuoufly aflumes the fword, will 
turn the point upon his own bofom. | 
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Infanientis dum fapientia 
Confultus erro. | Hor. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 
ae a %,T has long been hice by one part of man- 
aoe My yee #8 kind upon the other, that they will not take 
ae | Ke advice, that counfel’and inftruction are generally 


os thrown away, and that, in defiance both of 
4 Re a admonition and example, all claim the right. 
QaG Mes wae to choofe their own meafures and to regulate 


their own lives. 


Tuar there is fomething in advice very ufeful and falutary, 
feems to be equally confeffed on all hands; fince even thofe that 
reject it, allow for the moft part that rejection to be wrong, but 
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charge the fault upon the unfkilful manner in which it is given; 
they admit the efficacy of the medicine, but abhor the naufeonfnefs 
of the vehicle. 


Tuus mankind have gone on from century to century; fome 
have been advifing others how to act, and fome have been teaching 
the advifers how to advife; yet very little alteration has been made 
in the world. As we muft all by the law of nature enter life in 
ignorance, we muft all make our way through it by the light of 
our own experience, and, for any fecurity that advice has been yet . 
able to afford, muft endeavour after fuccefs at the hazard of mif- 
catriage, and learn to do right by venturing to do wrong. 


By advice I would not be underftood to mean, the everlafting 
and unvariable principles of moral and religious truth, from which 
no change of external circumftances can juftify any deviation; but 
fuch directions as refpect merely the prudential part of conduct, 
and which may be followed or negle&ted without any violation of 
effential duties, _ 


- Ir ts, deed, not {fo frequently to make us good, as to make us | 
wife, that our friends employ the officioufnefs of counfel; and 
among the rejectors of advice, who are mentioned by the grave 
and fententious with fo much acrimony, you will not fo often 
find the vicious and abandoned, as the pert and the petulant, the 
vivacious and the giddy. 


As the great end of female education is to get a hufband, this 
likewife 1s the general fubje&t of female advice; and the dreadful 
denunciation againft thofe volatile girls, who will not liften patiently 
to the leQures of wrinkled wifdom, is, that they will die unmarried, 
or throw themfelves away upon fome worthlefs fellow, who will 
never be able to keep them a coach. 


I, BEING naturally of a dudile and eafy temper, without {trong 
defires or quick refentments, was always a favourite amongft the 
elderly ladies, becaufe I never rebelled againft feniority, nor could 
be charged with thinking myfelf wife before my time; but heared 

every 
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every opinion with fubmiffive filence, profeffed myfelf ready to 
jearn from all who feemed inclined to teach me, paid the fame 
grateful acknowledgments for precepts contradi€tory to each other, 
and if any controverfy arofe, was careful to fide with her who pre- 
fided in the company. | 


‘Or this compliance I very early found the advantage; for my 
aunt MaTILpA left me a very large addition to my fortune, for 
this reafon chiefly, as the herfelf declared, becaufe I was not above 
hearing good counfel, but would fit from morning till night to be 
inftructed, while my fifter SukEy, who was a year younger than 
myfelf, and was, therefore, in greater want of information, was fo 
amuch conceited of her own knowledge, that whenever the good 
dJady in the ardour of benevolence reproved or inftru&ted her, the 
would pout or titter, interrupt her with queftions, or embarrafs 
her with objections. 


I wap no defign to fupplant my fifter by this complaifant at- 
tention; nor, when the confequence of my obfequioufnefs came 
to be known, did Suxery fo much envy as defpife me: I was, 
however, very well pleafed with my fuccefs; and having received, 
from the concurrent opinion of all mankind, a notion that to be 
sich was to be great and happy, I thought I had obtained my ad — 
vantages at an eafy rate, and refolved to continue the fame paffive 
attention, fince I found myfelf fo powerfully recommended by it 
to kindnefs and efteem. 


THe defire of advifing has a very extenfive prevalence ; 
and, fince advice cannot be given but to thofe that will hear 
it, a patient liftener is neceffary to the accommodation of all 
thofe who defire to be confirmed in the opmion of their own wif- 
dom: a patient liftener, however, is not always to be had; the 
prefent age, whatever age is prefent, is fo vitiated and ‘difordered, 
that young people are readier to talk than to attend, and good 
counfel is only thrown away upon thofe who are full of their own 
perfections. 
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I was, therefore, in this fcarcity of good fenfe a general fa- 
‘vourite; and feldom faw a day in which fome fober matron did 
not invite me to her houfe, or take me out in her chariot, for the 
Sake of inftru€ting me how to keep my character in this cenforious 
age, how to conduct myfelf in the time of courtfhip, how to ft- 
ulate for a fettlement, how to manage a hufband of every cha- 
acter, regulate my family, and educate my children. 


WE are all naturally credulous in our own favour : having been fo 
-often careiled and applauded for my docility, I was willing to be- 
lieve myfelf really enlightened by inftru€tion, and completely 
qualified for the tafk of life: I did not doubt but I was entering 

the world with a mind furnifhed againft all exigencies, with expe- 
 dients to extricate myfelf from every difficulty, and fagacity to 
provide againft every danger ; I was, therefore, in hafte to give fome 
fpecimen of my prudence, and to fhew that this liberality of 
inftruction had not been idly lavifhed upon a mind incapable of 
improvement. 


_ My purpofe, for why fhould I deny it, was like that of other 
women, to obtain a hufband of rank and fortune fuperior to my 
own; in this I had the concurrence of all thofe that had aflumed 
the province of directing me: that the woman was undone who 
'. married below herfelf, was univerfally agrecd ; and though fome 
ventured to affert, that the richer man ought invariably to be pre- 
ferred, and that money was a fufficient compenfation for a de-~ 
fective anceftry ; yet the majority declared warmly for a gentleman, 
and were of opinion that upftarts fhould not be encouraged. 


Wiru regard to other qualifications I had an irrcconcileable . 
variety of inftructions: 1 was fometimes told, that deformity was 
no defect in a man; and that he who was not encouraged to in- 
trigue by an opinion of his perfon, was more likely to value the 
tendernefs of his wife: but a grave widow directed me to chufe a 
man who might imagine himfelf agreeable to me, for that the de- 
formed were always infupportably vigilant, and apt to to fink into 

fullennefs, 
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fullennefs, or burft into rage, if they found their wife’s eye wan- 
dering for a moment to a good face or a handfome fhape. 


THEY were, however, all unanimous in warning me, with re- 
peated cautions, againft all thoughts of union with a wit, as a 
being with whom no happinefs could poffibly be enjoyed : men of 
every other kind I was taught to govern, but a wit was an animal 
whom no arts of taming had been yet difcovered: the woman 
whom he could once get within his power, was confidered as loft 
to all hope of dominion or of quiet; for he would detect artifice 
and defeat allurement, and if once he difcovered any failure of 
conduét, would believe his own eyes, in defiance of tears, careflcs, 
and proteftations. 


In purfuance of thefe fage principles I proceeded to form my 
{chemes ; and while I was yet in the firft bloom of youth, was 
taken out at an aflembly by Mr. Frisk. Iam afraid my checks 
glowed, and my eyes fparkled ; for I obferved the looks of all my 
{upcrintendants fixed anxioufly upon me; and I was next day cau- 
tioned againft him from all hands, as a man of the moft dangerous 
and formidable kind, who had writ verfes to one lady, and then 
forfaken her only becaufe fhe could not read them, and had lam- 
pooned another for no other fault than defaming his fifter. 


Havine been hitherto accuftomed to obey, I ventured to dif- 
mifs Mr. Frisk, who happily did not think me worth the labour 
of a lampoon; I was then addreffed by Mr. Sturpy, and con- 
gratulated by all my friends on the manors of which I was fhortly 
to be lady: but Srurpy’s converfation was fo grofs, that after 
the third vifit I could endure him no longer, and incurred by dif- 
miffing him the cenfure of all my friends, who declared that my 
nicety was greater than my prudence, and that they feared it would 


be my fate at laft to be wretched with a wit. 


By a wit, however, I was never afterwards attacked, but lovers 
of every other clafs, or pretended lovers, I have often had; and, 
notwithftanding the advice conftantly given me, to have no regard 
in my choice to my own inclinations, I could not forbcar to difcard 

fome 
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{ome for vice, and fome for rudenefs. I was once loudly cenfured 
for refufing an old gentleman who offered an cnormous jointure, 
and died of the phthyfic a year after; and was fo bated with in- 
cceflant importunities, that ] fhould have given my hand to Drone 
the ftock jobber, had not the fall of intereft made him afraid of 


tthe expences of matrimony. 


Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage; but mifcarricd of 
the main end by treating them according to the rules of art which 
had been prefcribed me: ALTILIS, an old maid, infufed into me 
fo much haughtinefs and referve, that fome of my lovers withdrew 
themfelves from my frown and returned no more; others were 
driven away by the demands of fettlement, which the widow 
‘T'RAPLAND directed me to make; and I have learned by many ex- 
‘periments, that to afk advice is to lofe opportunity. 


T Iam, SIR, 


Your humble Servant, 


PERDITA. 
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TUESDAY, uly 24, 1753. 


—— Quid virtus & quid fapientia pofit, | 
Utile propofuit nobis exemplar Ulyjffem. Hor. 


3 HAVE frequently wondered at the common 
practice of our inftructors of youth, in making 
their pupils far more intimately acquainted 
with the It1ap, than with the Opyssey of 
sv? Homer. This abfurd cuftom which feems 
= to arife from the fuppofed fuperiority of the 
former poem, has inclined me to make fome reflections on the ex- 
cellence of the latter ; a tafk Iam the more readily induced to under- 
take, as fo little is performed in the differtation prefixed by Broome 
to Pope’s tranflation of this work, which one may venture to pro- 
nounce is confufed, defective and dull. Thofe who receive all 
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their opinions in criticifm from cuftom and authority, and never 
dare to confult the decifions of reafon, and the voice of nature and 
truth, muft not accufe me of being affeCtedly paradoxical, if 1 en- 
deavour to mantain that the Opyssry excells the ILtap in many 
refpeéts; and that for the four following reafons, young {cholars 
fhould perufe it early and attentively. 


‘Tue moral of this poem is more extenfively ufeful than that 
of the IL1ap; which, indeed, by difplaying the dire effects of dif- 
icord among rulers, may rectify the conduct of princes, and may 
be Called the MANUAL OF MONARCHS: whereas the patience, the 
prudence, the wifdom, the tomperance, and fortitude of Utysses, 
afford a pattern, the utility of which 1s not confined within the 
‘compafs of courts and palaces, but defcends and diffufes its influence 
over common life and daily practice. If the faireft examples ought 
to be placed before us in an age prone to imitation, if patriotifm be 
preferable to implacability, if an eager defire to return to one’s’ 
country and family, be more manly and noble than an eager defire 
to be revenged of an enemy, then fhould our eyes rather be fixed 
on Urysses than AcuiLiLes. Unexperienced minds, too eafily 
captivated with the fire and fury of a gallant general, are apt ta. 
prefer courage to conftancy, and to humanity. We do not behold 
the deftroyers of peace and firmnefs, and the murderers of mankind, 
with the deteftation due to their crimes; becaufe we have been 
inured almoft from our infancy to liften to the praifes that have 
been wantonly lavifhed on them by the moft exquifite poetry : 
“© The mufes,” to apply the words of an ancient Lyric, «‘ have 
‘© concealed and decorated the bloody fword with wreaths of 
« myrtle.” Let the ILzap be ever ranked at the head of human 
compofitions for its fpirit and fublimity; but let not the milder, 
and, perhaps, more infinuating and attractive beauties of the 
Opysszy be defpifed and overlooked. In the one we are placed 
amidft the rage of ftorms and tempetts; 


Ns died AaliAaws waco xray BiBoube x bur 
"Hyser’ corweuw, ore AaBeoraror xis vdwe 
Leis, Gre dy 8 andetos xoreccdus® yareragrn’ 
Jisad 16. 384. 
In 


' 
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- In the other, all is tranquil and fedate, and calmly delightful ; 


Ovri wer 3p heO-, 
"AAA aia ZePugoro Avyuwrsiovlas cent eg 
"Qrsards erinow ava Quxes arboawuc. 


Odyff. 4. 566. 


Accordingly, to diftinguith the very different natures of thefe poems, 
it was anciently the practice of thofe who publicly recited them, 
to reprefent the ILtap, in allufion to the bloodthed it defcribed, 
in a robe of fcarlet; and the Opyssey, on account of the voyages 
it relates, in an azure veftment. 


Tue predominant paffion of Utysses being the love of his 
country, for the fake of which he even refufes immortality, the 
poet has taken every occafion to difplay it in the livelieft and moft 
ftriking colours. The firft time we behold the hero, we find him 
difconfolately fitting on the folitary fhore, fighing to return to 
Ithaca, Néror sdugepirer, weeping inceffantly, and ftill cafting his eyes 
upon the fea, 


Tléslen tex” aigheytlen Yeenionsv, Dingua r\Bas. 


“© While a goddefs,” fays Minerva at the very beginning of the 
poem, “‘ by her power and her allurements detains him from 
“< Ithaca, he is dying with defire to fee even fo much as the {moke 
_ © arife from his much-loved ifland.” Tarda fluunt, ingrataque tem- 
pera! While the luxurious Pheacians were enjoying a delicious 
banquet, he attended not to their mirth and mufic, for the time ap- 
proached when he was to return to Ithaca; they had prepared a 
fhip for him to fet fail in the very next morning ; and the 
thoughts of his approaching happinefs having engroffed all his 
foul, 


He fate, and ey’d the fun, and wifh’d the night—— 


An yag javier velo bes 


expe 


‘To reprefent his impatience more ftrongly, the poet adds a moft 
expreflive fimile, fuited to the fimplicity of ancient times: ‘ The 
<< fetting of the fun,” fays he,” was as welcome and grateful to 

© Unysses 
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“€ ULysses, as it is to a well-laboured plowman, who earneftly 
“© waits for its decline, that he may return to his fupper, Asgwor iwoiyiobas, 
“¢ while his weary knees are painful to him as he walks along,” 


BAaBiras 3% 7a yavar iorrs. 


& 


‘ Notwithftanding all the pleafures and endearments I received 
‘ from Calypfo, yet,” fays our hero,” 1 perpetually bedewed 
with my tears the garments which this immortal beauty gave 
“< tome:” 


a 


ce 


Eipara a ccves 


Aaxguas divionor ta pol op Beota dune Karns. 


‘We are prefented in every page with freth inftances of this love of 
his country, and his whole behaviour convinces us, 


"Q¢ Beer YAvnOY Hg Waigidoes edt roxqas. 


‘This generous fentiment runs like a golden vein throughout the 
whole poem. If this animating example were duly and deeply 
inculcated, how {trong an impreffion would it neceffarily make 
upon the yielding minds of youth, when melted and mollified 
by the warmth of fuch exalted poetry ! 


Nor is the Opyssey lefs excellent and ufeful, in the amiable 
pictures it affords of private affections and domeftic tenderneffes, 


And all the charities 
Of father, fon, and brother 


MILTON. 


Wuew Utysses defcends into the infernal regions, it is finely 
contrived that he fhould meet his aged mother ANTICLEA. After 
_ his firft forrow and furprize, he eagerly inquires into the caufes of 
her death, and adds, ‘‘ Doth my father yet live? does my fon pof- 
‘< fefs my dominions, or does he groan under the tyranny of fome 
‘* ufurper who thinks I fhall never return? Is my wife ftill con- 
‘© ftant to my bed? or hath fome noble Grecian married her ?”—= 
Thefe queftions are the very voice of nature and affection. 
ANTICLEA anf{wers, that °° fhe herfclf died with grief for the 
“« lofs of Uryssss, that Larrtes languifhes away life in folitude 

“ and 
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“and forrow for him, and that PENELOPE perpetually and in- 
*¢ confolably bewails his abfence and fighs for his return.” 


Wuen the hero, difguifed like a ftranger, has the firft interview 
with his father, whom he finds diverting his cares with rural amufe- 
ments in his little garden, he informs him that he had feen his fon 
in his travels, but now defpairs of beholding him again. Upon 
this the forrow of LAERTEs is inexpreflible: Utysses can 
counterfeit no longer, but exclaims ardently, 


J, Iam he! O father rife! behold 
Thy fon !- : 


And the difcovery of himfelf to TrELEMacuus, in the fixteenth 
book, in a fpeech of fhort and broken exclamations, is equally 
tender and pathetic. 


Tue duties of univerfal benevolence, of charity, and of hofpi- 
tality, that unknown and unpractifed virtue, are perpetually in- 
culcated with more emphafis and elegance than in any ancient philo- 
fopher, and I wifh I could pot add than in any modern. Utysses 
meets with a friendly reception in all the various nations to which 
he is driven; who declare their inviolable obligations to protcét 
and cherith the ftranger and the wanderer. But above all, how ami- 
able is the behaviour of EumMeEvs to his unknown matter, who 
afks for his charity. ‘* It is not lawful for me,” fays the ates “r¢o8-, 
«¢ JT dare not defpife any ftranger or indigent man, even if he were 
<“ much meaner than thou appeareft to be; for the poor and 
<< ftrangers are fent tous by Juprrer!” ‘ Keep,” fays EpicTetus, 
“© continually in thy memory, what Eumeus fpeaks in Homer to - 
“© the difguifed ULysses.” Iam fenfible, that many fuperficial 
French critics have endeavoured to ridicule all that paffes at the 
lodge of Eumeus, as coarfe and indelicate, and below the dignity 
of epic poetry : but let them attend to the following obfervation of 
the greateft genius of their nation; ‘ Since is is delightful,” fays - 
FENELON, “ in one of TitT1ran’s landfcapes to fee the goats 
<< climbing up a hanging rock, or to behold in one of TENIERs’s 
“<< pieces a country feaft and ruftic dances; it is no wonder, that 


€¢ we 
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‘© we are pleafed with fuch natural defcriptions as we find in the 
‘¢ OpyssEy. This fimplicity of manners feems to recall the golden 
“age. Iam more pleafed with honeft Eumeus, than with the 
«* polite heroes of Clelia or Cleopatra.”"— 


In fhort, the moral precepts with which every page of the 
OpyssEY is pregnant, are equally noble. Pxraro’s with is here 
accomplifhed ; for we behold Virtue perfonally appearing to the 


fons of men, in her moft awful and moft alluring charms. 


Tue three remaining reafons, why the Opyssey is equal if not 
fuperior to the IL1ap, and why it is a poem moft peculiarly 
proper for the perufal of youth; are, becaufe the great variety of 
events and fcenes it contains intereft and engage the attention 
more than the IL1rap; becaufe characters and images drawn from 
familiar life, are more ufeful to the generality of readers, and are 
alfo more difficult to be drawn; and becaufe the conduct of this 
poem, confidered as the moft perfect of Epopexis, is more artful 
and judicious than that of the other. The difcuffion of thefe 
beauties will make the fubject of fome enfuing paper. 
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SATURDAY, Fuly 28, 1753. 


Duc me, Parens, ‘celfique dominator ‘pok, 
Quocunque placuit ; nulla parendt mora eft ; ; 
LAdfum.impiger. Fac nolle. comitabor gemens, 
Malufque patiar, quod bono licuit pati. 
SENECA €X’CLEANTHE. 


£4OZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt 
2 hi fecurely for many years in the filken pavilions 


of pleafure, and ‘had every morning anointed 


x 


¥8 his‘head with the oil of gladnefs, when his 
: only fon ABoram, for whom he had crouded 


his treafuries with gold, extended his dominions 

‘with conquefts, and fecured them with impregnable fortreffes, was 

fuddenly wounded as he was hunting, with an.arrow from an un- 
known hand, and expired in the field. 

VOL. I, G BozALpAR 
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BozaLpas in the diftraction of grief and defpair refufed to 
return to his palace, and retired to the gloomieft grotto in the 
neighbouring mountain: he there rolled himfelf on the duft, tore 
away the hairs of his hoary beard, and dafhed the cup of confola- 
tion that PATIENCE offered him to the ground. He fuffered not 
his minftrels to approach his prefence; but liftened to the fcreams 
of the melancholy birds of midnight, that flit through the folitary 
vaults and echoing chambers of the Pyramids. “* Can thatGOD 
‘© be benevolent,” he cry’d, ‘‘ who thus wounds the foul, as from 
‘© an ambuhh, with unexpected forrows, and crufhes his creatures in 
“< a moment with irremediable calamity? Ye lying Imans, prate to 
«ys no more of the juftice and the kindnefs of an all-direting 
‘ and all-loving ProvipenNceE! He whom ye pretend reigns in 
«¢ Heaven, is fo far from protecting the miferable fons of men, that 
‘he perpetually delights to blaft the {weeteft flowrets in the garden 
“ of Hore; and likea malignant giant, to beat down the ftrongeft 
“© towers of Happiness with the iron mace of his anger. If this 
“© Being poffefled the goodnefs and the power with which flattering 
“ priefts have invefted him, he would doubtlefs be inclined and 
‘© enabled, to banifh thofe evils which render the world a dungeon 
“ of diftrefs, a vale of vanity and woe. — 1 will continue in it no 


“ longer ” 


At that moment he furioufly raifed his hand, which Despair 
had armed with a dagger, to ftrike deep into his bofom, when fud- 
denly thick flafhes of lightning fhot through the cavern, and a being 
of more than human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 
crowned with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm in his right 
hand, arrefted the arm of the trembling and aftonifhed Catipn, 
and faid with a majeftic {mile, ‘Follow me to the top of this 


“© mountain.” 


“© Loox 
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«Loox from hence,” faid the awful conduétor, “ Iam Catroc, 


* the Angel of Peace, look from hence into the valley.” 


BozaALpas opened his eyes and beheld a barren, a fultry and 
folitary ifland, in the midft of which fat a pale meagre and ghaftly 
figure: it was a merchant juft perifhing with famine, and lamenting 
that he could find neither wild berries nor a fingle {pring in this 
forlorn uninhabited defart; and begging the protection of heaven 
againft the tigers that would now certainly deftroy him, fince he 
had confumed the laft fuel he had collected to make nightly fires 
‘to affright them. He then caft a cafket of jewels on the fand, as 
trifles of no ufe; and crept feeble and trembling to an eminence, 
~where he was accuftomed to fit every evening to watch the fetting 


‘fun, and to give a fignal to any fhip that might haply approach the 


- jfland. 


‘© INHABITANT of heaven,” cried Bozatpas, “ fuffer not this 
‘© wretch to perifh by the fury of wild beafts.” ‘ Peace,” faid the 
ANGEL, “ and obferve. 


HE looked again, and behold a veffel arrived at the defolate ifle. 
“What words can paint the rapture of the ftarving merchant, when 
“the captain offered to tranfport him to his native country, if he 
‘would.reward him with half the jewels of his cafket. No fooner 


chad this pitylefs commander received the ftipulated fum, than he 


held a confultation with his crew, and they agreed to feize the re- 


‘™Maining jewels, and leave the unhappy exile in the fame helplefs 


cand lamentable condition in which they difcovered him. He wept 


-and trembled, intreated and implored in vain. 
Witt HEAVEN permit fuch injuftice to be pradtifed,” ex- 
claimed BozALDAB ?———“ Look again,” faid the ANGEL, “and 
“© behold 
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ec 


ce 


behold the very fhip in which, fhort-fighted as thou art, thou 
wifhedit the merchant might embark, dafhed in pieces on a 
rock, Doft thou not hear the cries of the finking failors ? 
Prefume not to direct the Governor of the Universe in his 
difpofal of events. The man whom thou haft pitied fhall be 
taken from this dreary folitude, but not by the method thou 
wouldft prefcribe. His vice was avarice, by which he became 
not only abominable but wretched; he fancied fome mighty 
charm in wealth, which, like the wand of AgpiEL, would gra- 
tify every wifh and obviate every fear: this wealth he has now 
been taught not only to defpife but abhor: he caft his jewels 
upon the fand and confefled them to be ufelefs; he offered part 
of them tothe mariners, and perceived them to be pernicious : 
he has now learnt that they are rendered ufeful or vain, good or 
evil, only by the fituation and temper of the poffeffor. Happy 
is he whom diftrefs has taught wifdom! But turn thine eyes 


to another and more interefting {cene.” 


Tue Cairns inftantly beheld a magnificent palace, adorned 


with the ftatues of his anceftors wrought in jafper; the ivory 


doors of which, turning on hinges of the gold of Gotconpa, 
difcovered a throne of diamonds, furrounded with the Rayas of 


fifty nations, and with ambaffadors in various habits and of dif- 


ferent complexions ; on which fat ABorAm the much lamented 


fon of BozaLpas, and by his fide a princefs fairer than a Hourr. 


oC 


ce 


ce 


6< 


c¢ 


“Gracious ALLA!—it 1s my fon,” cried the CatipH— 
O let me hold him to my heart!” ‘ Thou canft not grafp an 
unfubftantial vifion,” replied the ANGEL: ‘ I am now fhewing 
thee what would have been the deftiny of thy fon, had he con- 
tinued longer on the earth.” “‘ And why,” returned BozarpaB, 


was he not permitted to continue? Why was I not fuffered 
c¢ 
to 
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*“ to be a witners of fo much felicity and power?” “ Confider 
«¢ the feguel,” replied he that dwells in the fifth heaven. Bo- 
ZALDAB looked earneftly, and faw the countenance of his fon, on 
which he had been ufed te behold the placid {mile of fimplicity 
and the vivid bluthes of health, now diftorted with rage, and now 
fixed in the infenfibility of drunkennefs: it was again animated 
with difdain ; it became pale with apprehenfion, and appeared to 
be withered by intemperance ; his hands were ftained with blood, 
and he trembled by turns with fury and terror: the palace fo 
lately fhining with oriental pomp, changed fuddenly into the cell 
of a dungeon, where his fon lay ftretched out on the cold pave- 
ment, gagged and bound, with his eyes put out. Soon after he 
perceived the favourite Sultana, who before was feated by his fide, 
enter with a bowl of poifon, which fhe compelled ABoraAmM to 
drink, and afterwards married the fucceffor to his throne. 


“Happy,” faid Catoc, “ is he whom ProvipENcE has by the 


a 
* 


angel of death f{natched from guilt! from whom that power 
is with-held, which, if he had poffeffed, would have accumu- 
lated upon himfelf yet greater mifery than it could bring upon 
© others.” | 


An 
“A 


& 
a 


“Tr is enough,” cried Bozarpas. ‘ I adore the infcru- 
“ table fchemes of OMNISCIENCE! From what dreadful 
«© evil has my fon been refcued, by a death which I rafhly be- 


«« wailed as unfortunate and premature! a death of innocence 
‘© and peace, which has bleffed his memory upon earth, and tranf- 
4¢ mitted his fpirit to the fkies.” 


“ Cast away the dagger,” replied the heavenly mefienger, 
<¢ which thou waft preparing to plunge into thine own heart. 
«« Exchange complaint for filence, and doubt for adoration, ‘Can 
r 2 
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‘© a mortal look down, without giddinefs and ftupefaction, into 


a 


‘the vaft abyfs of ErerRNAL Wispom? Cana mind that fees 
not infinitely, perfectly comprehend anything among an in- 
“ finity of obje&s mutually relative? Can the channels, which 
« thou commandeft to be cut to receive the annual inundations 
“© of thy Nuirz, contain the waters of the Ocean? Remember, 
“ that perfect happinefs cannot be conferred on a creature; for 
“< perfect happinefs is an attribute as incommunicable as perfect 


<* power and eternity.” 


THE ANGEL, while he was {peaking thus, ftretched out his 
pinions to fly back to the Empyréum ; and the flutter of his wings 
was like the rufhing of a cataract. 


Z 


Errata. In the preceding Number, page 26. line 21. after and, read firmne/s. 
22. after peace, dele and frrmnefs. 
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TUESDAY, Sub 31, 1753. 


Peccare docentes 
Fallax -bsforias movet. Hor. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


St eS SH ALL make no apology for the trouble I 

gee am going to give you, fince I am fure the mo-. 
tives that induce me to give it, will have as 
much weight with you as they have with me: 
- 7 fhall, therefore, without further preface, 
r=, relate to you the events of a life, which how- 
ever infignificant and unentertaining, affords 
a leffon of the higheft importance; a leffon 
the value of which I have experienced, and may, therefore, re- 
commend. 


I am the daughter of a gentleman of good family, who, as he 
was a younger brother, purchafed with the portion that was allotted 


him a genteel poft under the government. My mother died when 
VOL. II. | H I 
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‘© a mortal look down, without giddinefs and ftupefaction, into 
“ the vaft abyfs of Erernat Wispom? Cana mind that fees 
not infinitely, perfectly comprehend anything among an in- 
“© finity of obje&s mutually relative? Can the channels, which 
“© thou commandeft to be cut to receive the annual inundations 
“© of thy Nizeg, contain the waters of the Ocean? Remember, 
‘¢ that perfect happinefs cannot be conferred on a creature; for 
*¢ perfect happinefs 1s an attribute as incommunicable as perfect 


<* power and eternity.” 


THE ANGEL, while he was {peaking thus, ftretched out his 
pinions to fly back to the Empyréum ; and the flutter of his wings 
was like the rufhing of a cataract. 
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Errata. In the preceding Number, page 26. line 21. after and, read firmne/s. 
22. after peace, dele and frrmnefs. 
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Jo be continued on TuEespays and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, Sub 31, 1753. 


Peccare docentes 
Fallax -biftorias movet. Hor. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 
Ya EXO SHALL make no apology for the trouble I 


ee am going to give you, fince I am fure the mo- 
72% tives that induce me to give it, will have as 
%, much weight with you as they have with me: 
I fhall, therefore, without further preface, 
‘ \475, relate to you the events of a life, which how- 
ALLER WEWG ever infignificant and unentertaining, affords 
a leffon of the higheft importance; a Ieffon 
the value of which I have experienced, and may, therefore, re- 
commend. 


I am the daughter of a gentleman of good family, who, as he 
was a younger brother, purchafed with the portion that was allotted 


him a genteel poft under the government. My mother died when 
VOL. II. H I 
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I was but twelve years old; and my father, who was exceffively 
-fond of me, determined to be himfelf my preceptor, and to take 
care that my natural genius, which his partiality made him think 


above the common rank, fhould not want the improvements of a 
liberal education. He was a man of fenfe with a tolerable fhare 


of learning. In his youth he had been a Free-liver, and perhaps 


for that reafon took fome pains to become what is -called a-Free- 
thinker. But whatever fafhionable fraz/tzes he might formerly 
have allowed in himfelf, he was now in advanced life, and had at 


Jeaft worldly wifdom enough to know, that it was neceffary his 
daughter fhould be reftrained from thofe liberties, which he had 


looked upon as trifling errors in his own conduct. He, therefore, 
laboured with great applicatron to inculcate in me the love of order, 


‘the beauty of moral rectitude, and the happinefs and felf reward 
of virtue; but at the fame time profeffed it his defign to free my 


mind from vulgar prejudices and /fuper/lition, for fo he called 
REVEALED Reticion. As I was urged to chufe virtue, and reje@ 
vice, from metives which had no neceffary connexion with im- 


-mortality, I was not led to confider a future ftate either with hope 
-or fear: my father, indeed, when I urged him upon that fubjedt, 
_always intimated that the doctrine of immortality, whether true or 


falfe, ought not at all to influence my conduct or interrupt my 
peace; becaufe the virtue which fecured happinefg in the prefent 


.ftate, would alfo fecure it in a futures a future ftate, therefore, I 


wholly difregarded, and, to confefs a truth, difbelieved ; for I thought 
1 could plainly difcover that it was difbelieved by my father, though 


he had not thought fat explicitly to declare his fentiments. As 


I had no very turbulent paffions, a ductile and good difpofition, 


-and the higheft reverence for his underftanding as well as the ten- 


dereft affection for him, he found it an eafy tafk to make me 

adopt every fentiment and opinion which he propofed to me as his 
own; efpecially, as he took care to fupport his principles by the 

authority and arguments of the beft writers againft CurIsTIANITY. 
At the age of twenty I was called upon to make ufe of all the phi- 

lofophy 1 had been taught, by his death, which not only deprived 

me of a parent I moft ardently loved, but with him of all the eafe 

and affluence to which I had been accuftomed. His income was 
only for life, and he had rather lived beyond than within it, confe- 

quently there was nothing left for me but the pride and helpleffnefs 
of genteel life, a tafte for every thing elegant, and a delicacy and 

fenfibility that has doubled all my fufferings. In this diftrefs a 

brother of my mother’s, who was grown rich in trade, received 

me into his houfe, and declared he would take the fame care of me 

as if I had been his own child. When the firft tranfports of my 

grief were abated, I found myfelf in an eafy fituation, and from 
the natural chearfulnefs of my temper I was beginning once more’ 
to tafte of happinefs. My uncle, who was a man of a narrow 
| , ander- 
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underftanding arid alliberal education, was a little difgufted with me 
for employing fo much of mytime in reading ; but {till more fo,when, 
happening to examine my books, he found by the titles that fome 
of them were what he called d/a/phemy, and tended as he ima- 
‘gined to make -me an Atheit. I endeavoured to explain my prin- 
ciples, which I thought it beneath the dignity of virtue to difguife 
or difavew ; but as I never could make him conceive any diffe- 
rence between a Deift and an Atheift, my arguments only ferved to 
confirm him in the opinion that I was a wicked wretch, who, in 
his own phrafe, believed neither God nor Devil. As he was really 
a good man, and heartily zealous for the eftablifhed faith, though 
more from habit and prejudice than reafon, my errors gave him great 


affliction: I perceived it with the utmoft concern ; I perceived too, 


that he looked upon me with a degree of abhorrence mixed with 
pity, and that I was wholly indebted to his good nature for that 


" ‘protection which I had flattered myfelf I fhould owe to his love. 


I comforted myfelf, however, with ‘my own integrity, and even 
felt a confcious pride in fuffering this perfecution from ignorance 
and folly, only becaufe I was fuperior to vulgar errors, and popular 
{uperftition ; and that CHRIsTIANITY deferved thefe appellations, I 
‘was not more convinced by my father’s arguments than my uncle’s 
conduct, who, as his zeal was not according to knowledge, was by 
no means qualified to adorn the doftrine which he profeffed to 


believe. _ 


’ I wap fived a few months under the painful fenfibility of re- 
ceiving continual benefits from a perfon whofe efteem and af- 
fection I had loft, when my uncle one day came into my .cham- 
ber, and after preparing me for. fome unexpected good fortune, 
told me, he had juft had a propofal of marriage for me, from a 
man to-whom I could not poffibly have any objection. He then 
named a-merchant with whom I had often. been in company at 
his table. As the man was neither old nor ugly, hada large fortune 
and a fair character, my uncle thought himfelf fufficiently au- 
thorifed to pronounce as he did, that I could not poflibly have 
any objection to him. An objection, however, I had, which I 
‘told my uncle was to me infuperable; it was, that the perfon 
whom he propofed to me as the companion, the guide and di- 
rector of my whole .life, to whom I was to vow not only obe- 
dience but leve, had nothing in him that could ever engage my af- 
fection ; his. underftanding was low, his fentiments mean and in- 
delicate, and his manner unpolite and unpleafing. “ What 
*< {tuff is all this,”. interrupted-my uncle, ‘ fentiments indelicate ! 
‘© unpolite! his underftanding, forfooth, not equal to your own! 
“Ah child! if you had lefs romance, conceit, and arrogance, 
“ and’ more true difcretion and prudence, it would do you more 


‘© good than all the fine books you have confounded your pvor 
“< head 
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“< head with, and what is worfe, perhaps, ruined your poor foul. . 
“ { own, it went a little againft my confcience to accept my 
“< honeft friend’s -kind offer, and give him fuch a pagan fer his 
© wife. But how know I whether the believing hufband may 
‘“ not convert the unbelieving wife *———As to your flighty ob- 
“© jeGtions, they are fuch nonfenfe, that I wonder you can fup- 
“* pofe me fool enough to be deceived by them. Ne, child; 
‘< wife as you are, you cannot impofe upon a man who has lived 
“¢ ag many years in the world as I have: I fee your motive; you 
“© have fome snfidel libertine rake in your eye, with whom you 
“* would go headiong to perdition. But I thall take care not to 
‘«¢ have your foul to anfwer for as well as your perfon. Either { 
‘© fhall difpofe of you to an honeft man that may convert you, or 
“© you fhall difpofe of yourfelf how you pleafe for me; for 1 dif- 
“ claim all further care or trouble about you: fo I leave you to 
“* confider, whether or no the kindnefs I have fhewn you, entitles 
<* me to fome little influence over you, or whether you chufe to 
“© feck protection where you can find it, or accept of the happy 
‘© lot providence has cut out for you.” 


He left me at the clofe of this tine harangue, and 1 ferioufly 
fet myfelf to confider as he bade me, which of the two ftates he 
had fet before me I ought to chufe; to fubmit to a legal fort of 
proftitution, with the additional weight of perjury on my cone 
{cience, or to expofe myfelf to all the diftreffes of friendlefs 
verty and unprotected youth. After fome hours of deliberation I 
determined on the latter, and that more from principle than incli- 
nation. For though my delicacy would have fuffcred extremely 
in accepting a hufband, at leaft indifferent tome; yet as my heart 
was perfectly difengaged, and my temper naturally eafy, I thought 
I could have been lefs unhappy in following my uncle’s advice, than 
I might probably be by rejecting it. Butthen I mutt have fub- 
mitted to an action I could not think juftifiable, in order to avoid 
mere external diftrefles. This would not have been philofophical. 
I had always been taught that virtue was of itfelf fufficient to hap- 
pinefs and that thofe things which are generally efteemed evils, 
could have ne power to difturb the felicity of a mind governed by 
the eternal rule of right, and truly enamoured of the charms of 
moral beauty. I refolved, therefore, to run all rifques, rather than 
depart from this glorious principle; I felt myfelf raifed by the 
trial, and exulted in the opportunity of fhewing my contempt 
of the fmiles or frowns of fortune, and of proving the power of 
virtue to fuftain the foul under all accidental circumftances of 
diftre(s. 


I COMMUNICATED my refolution to my uncle, affuring him at 
the fame time of my everlafting gratitude and refpeét, and that 
nothing 
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nothing fhould have induced me to offend or difobey him, but his 
requiring me to do what my reafon and confcience difapproved ; 
that fuppofing the advantages of riches to be really as great as he 
believed, yet {till thofe of virtue were greater, and I could not re- 
folve to purchafe the one by a violation of the other; that a falfe 
vow was certainly criminal; and that it would be doing an act of 
the higheft injuftice, to enter into fo foiemn an engagement with- 


-out the power of fulfilling it; that my affections did not depend 


on my own will; and that no man fhould poffefs my perfon, who 
could not obtain the firft place in my heart. 


I was furprifed that my uncle’s impatience had permitted me 


‘to go on thus far; but looking in his face, I perceived that paffion 


had kept him filent. At length the gathering ftorm burift over 


“my head in a torrent of reproaches. My reafons were condemned 


as romantic abfurdities, which I could not myfelf believe; I was 
accufed of defigning to deceive, and to throw myfelf away on 
fome worthlefs fellow, whofe principles were as bad as my own. 
It was in vain for me to affert that I had no fuch defign, nor any 
inclination to marry at all; my uncle could fooner “have believed 


the grofleft contradiction, than that a young woman could fo ftre- 


nuouily refufe one man without being prepoffeffed in favour of 
another. AsI thought myfelf injured by his accufations and ty- 


‘ranny, I gave over the attempt to mitigate his anger ; he appealed 


to Heaven for the juftice of his refentment, and againft my in- 


gratitude and rebellion; and then giving me a note of fifty pounds, 


which he faid would keep me from immediate indigence, he bade 
me leave his-houfe, and fee his face no more. I bowed in fign of 
obedience ; and collecting all my dignity and refolution, I arofe, 
thanked him for his paft benefits, and with a low curt’fy left the 


-TOOM). 


In lefs than an hour I departed with my little wardrobe to the. 
houfe of a perfon, who had formerly been my father’s fervant, 


-and who now kept a fhop and let lodgings. From hence I went. 


the next day to vifit my father’s nephew, who was in poffeffion. 
of the family eftate, and had lately married a lady of great fortune. 
He was a voung gentleman of good parts, his principles the 
fame as my father’s, tho’ his practice had not been quite agree- 
able to the {trict rules of morality: however, fetting afide a 
few of thofe vices which are looked upon as genteel accom- 
plifhments in young fellows of fortune, I thought him a 
good fort of man; and as we had always lived in great 
kindnefs, I doubted not that I fhould find him my friend, and 
meet with approbation and encouragement at leaft, if not af- 
fiftance from him. I told him my ftory, and the reafons that 


had determined me to the refufal that had incurred my uncle’s 
dif- 


? 
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difpleafure. But how was I difappointed, when, inftead of the 
applaufe I expected for my heroic virtue and unmerited per- 
{ecutions, I perceived a fmile of contempt on his face, when 
he interrupted me in the following manner. ‘ And what in 
« the d——-l’s name, my dear coulin, could make a woman 
‘of your fenfe behave fo like an ideot! What! forfeit all your 
‘ hopes from your uncle, refufe an excellent match, and re-— 
« duce yourlclf to beggery, becaufe truly you were not in love? 
« Surely, one might have expected better from you even at 
“ fificcn. Who is it pray that marries the perfon of their 
«© choice? For my own part, who have rather a better title 
“ to pleafe myfelf with a good 1500 a year, than you who have 
«not a fhilling, I found it would not do, and that there was 
«© (omething more to be fought after in a wife than a pretty face 
“or a genius? Do you think I cared three farthings for the 
«© woman I married. No, faith. But her thirty thoufand pounds 
“« was worth having; with that I can purchafe a feraglio of 
beauties, and indulge my tafte in every kind of pleafure. And 
« pray what is it to me whether my wife has deauty, or ut, 
“or ckegance when her money will fupply me with all that in 
“others? You, coufin, had an opportunity of being as happy 
‘as I am: the men, believe me, would not like you a bit the 
““ worfe for being married; on the contrary, you would find 
“ that for one who took notice of you as a fingle woman, 

“© twenty would be your admirers and humble fervants when 

«© there was no danger of being taken in. Thus you might have 

“« gratified all your paflions, made an elegant figure in life, and 

‘have chofen out fome gentle {wain as romantic and poetical as 

«© you pleafed for your Cccifbee. The good John Trot hufband 

“ would have been eafily managed, and—” Here my indig- 

nation could be contained no longer, and I was leaving the room 

in difdain, when he caught me by the hand —* Nay prithce my 

“ dear coufin, none of thefe violent airs. I thought you and I 

« had known one another better. Let the poor fouls who are 
“ taught by the priefts and their nurfes to be afraid of hell fire, 

“and to think they fhall go to the devil for following nature and 

«“ making life agreeable, be as outrageoufly virtuous as they 
“© pleafe: you have too much fenfe to be frighted at bugbears ; 

« you know that the term of your exiftence is but fhort, and 

“ it is highly reafonable to make it as pleafant as poffible. —” 

I was too angry to attempt confuting his arguments; but burfting 

from his hold, told him I would take care not to give him a 

fecond opportunity of infulting my diftrefs, and affronting my un- 
derftanding ; and fo left his houfe with a refolution never to 
enter it again. : 
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SATURDAY, Auguf 4, 1753. 


Propter vitam vivendi perdere caufas. Juv. 


* WENT home mortified and difappointed. 
My fpirits funk into a dejection, which took 
from me for many days all inclination to ftir 
out of my lodging, or to fee a human face. 
At length I refolved to try, whether indigence 
and friendfhip were really incompatible, and 
whether I fhould meet with the fame treatment 
from a female friend, whofe affection had been 
the principal pleafure of my youth. Surely, thought I, the gentle 
AmanDA, whofe heart feemed capable of every tender and gene- 
rous fentiment, will do juftice to the innocence and integrity of 
her unfortunate friend: her tendernefs will encourage my virtue, 
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and animate my fortitude; her praifes and endearments will com- 


penfate all my hardfhips. Amtanpa was a fingle Woman of a mo- 
.derate independent fortune, which I heard fhe was going to beftow 
on a young officer, who had little or nothing befides his commif- 
fion. J had.no doubt of her approbation of my refulinge a merce- 
nary match, fince fhe herfelf had chofen from motives {o oppofite to 
thofe which are called prudent. She had been in the country tome 
months, fo that my misfortunes had not reached her ear, till I wiy- 
felf related them to her. She heard me with great attention, and 


anfwered me with politenefs enough, but with a coldnets that 


chiiled my very heart. “ You are fenfible, my dear Fipexia,” faid 
fhe, ‘“ that I never pretended to fet my underftanding in competi- 
‘* tion with yours. I knew my own inferiority; and though many 
“‘ of your notions and opinions appeared to me very ftrange and 
‘“< particular, I never attempted to difpute them with you. To be 
“* fure, you know beft; but it feems to me a very odd comiuct 
“« for one in your fituation, to give offence to fo good an uncle, 
“¢ firft by maintaining doctrines which may be very true for “e 
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«© T know, but which are very contrary to the received opinions 
“© we are brought up in, and therefore are apt to fhock a common 
‘© underftanding ; and fecondly, to renounce his protection, and 
‘© throw yourfelf into the wide world, rather than marry the man 
“ he chofe for you; to whom, after all, I do not find you had 
«© any real objection, nor any antipathy for his perfon.”——Antipathy, 
my dear! faid I; Are there not many degrees between loving and 
‘honouring a man preferably to all others, and beholding him with 
-abhorrence and averfion? The firft is, in my opinion, the duty of 
-a wife; a duty, voluntarily taken upon herfelf, and engaged in un- 
der the moft folemn contract. As to the difficulties that may at- 
‘tend my friendlefs unprovided ftate, fince they are the confequences 
-of a virtuous action, they cannot be really evils, nor can they dif- 
“turb that happinefs which is the gift of virtue. ‘ I am_ heartily 
© glad,” anfwered fhe, “ that you have found the art of making 
“€ yourfelf happy by the force of imagination! I with your enthu- 
© fiafm may continue; and that you may be ftill further convinced, 
‘© by your own experience, of the folly of mankind, in fuppofing 
** poverty and difgrace to be evils.” 

‘I was cut to the foul by the unkind manner which accompanied 
this farcafm, and was going to remonttrate againft her unfriendly 
treatment, when her lover came in with another gentleman, who 
in {pite of my full heart engaged ‘my attention, and for a while 
-made me forget the:ftings of unkindnefs. The beauty and grace- 
fulnefs of his perfon caught my eye, and the politenefs of his ad- 
-drefs and the elegance of his compliments foon prejudiced me in 
favour of his underftanding. He was introduced by the Caprarn to 
AMANDA as his moft intimate friend, and feemed defirous to give 
credit to his friend’s judgment by making himfelf as agreeable as pof- 
ble. He fucceeded fo well, that AMANDA was wholly engroffed by 
the pleafure.of his converfation, and the care of entertaining her lover 
and her new gue(ft; her face brightened, and her good humour re- 
turned. When I rofe to leave her, the prefled me fo earneftly to 
‘ftay dinner, that I could not, without difcovering how much I re- 
fented her behaviour, refute. This, however, I fhould probably have 
done, as I was naturally difpofed to fhow every fentiment of my 
heart, had not a fecret wifh arofe there to know a little more of this 
agrecable ftranger. This inclined me to think it prudent to conceal 
-my refentment, and to accept the civilities of AMANDA. The con- 
verfation grew more and more pleafing: I took my fhare in it, and 
‘had more than my fhare of the charming ftranger’s notice and atten- 
tion. As we all grew more and more unreferved, AMANDA dropt 
hints in the courfe of the converfation relating to my ftery, my 
{entiments, and unhappy fituation. Sir GEorce FREELovE, for 
that was the young gentleman's name, liftened greedily to all that 
was faid of me, and feemed to eye me with earneit curiofity as well 
as admiration. We did not part till it was late, and Sir GEORGE 
infifted on attending me to my lodgings: I ftrongly refufed it, not 
without a fenfation which more properly kelonged to the female 

than 
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than the philofopher, and which I condemned in myéfelf as arifing 
from difhoneft pride. I could not without pain fuffer the polite 
Sir GEORGE, upon fo fhort an acquaintance, to difcover the mean- 
nefs of my abode. ‘To avoid this I fent for a chair; but was con- 
fufed to find, that Sir Georce and his fervants prepared to attend 
it on foot by way of guard; it was in vain to difpute; he himfelf 
walked before, and his fervants followed it. I was covered with 
blufhes, when, after all this parade, he handed me in at the little fhop 
door, and took leave with as profound refpect.as if he had guarded 
me toa palace. A thoufand different thoughts kept me from clofing 
my eyes that night. The behaviour of AMANDA wounded me to 


‘the foul: ] found that I muft look on her as no more than a com- 


‘mon acquaintance, and that the world did not.contain one perfon 
‘whom I could call my friend. My heart felt defolate and forlorn: 
I knew not what courfe to ‘take for my future fubfiftence: the 


.pain which my pride had juft given me, convinced me that I was 
‘far from having conquered the paflions of humanity, and that I 
fhould feel too fenfibly all the mortifications which attend on po~ 
-verty. I determined, however, to fubdue this pride, and called 
‘to my affiftance the examples of antient fages and philofophers, 
‘who defpifed riches and honours and felt no inconveniences from 
the malice of fortune. I had almoft reafoned myfelf into a contempt 
for the world, and fancied myfelf fuperior to.its {miles or frowns; 


when the idea of Sir Georcz FreeLove rufhed upon my mind, 


-and deftroyed at once the whole force of my reafoning. I found 
‘that however I might difregard the reft of the world, I could -not 
be indifferent to his opinion; and the thought of being defpifed by 
-him was infupportable. I recollected that my condition was .ex- 


tremely different from that of an old philofopher, whofe rags per- 


haps were the means of gratifying his pride, by attracting the notice 
cand refpect of mankind: at leaft, the philofophers {chemes and 
“wifhes -were very different from thofe which at that time were. 


taking poffeflion of my heart. The looks and behaviour of Sir 


-GrorGE left me no doubt that’I had made as deep an impreffion in 


his favour, as he had done in mine. I could not bear to lofe the 


‘ground.I had gained, and to throw myfelf -into a ftate below his 
notice. I {corned the thought of impofing on him with regard to 
My circumftances, in cafe he fhould really have had favourable in- 
‘tentions for me; -yet to difgrace myfelf for ever in his eye, by fub- 
‘mitting to fervitude, or any low way of fupporting myfelt, was 
what I could not bring: myfelf to refolve on. | 


In the midft of thefe reflections was furprized the next morning 


‘by a vifit from Sir GeorGce. He-made refpectful apologies for the 


liberty he took; told: me he had learnt from my friend, that the 
unkindnefs and tyranny of an uacle had caft me into uneafy cir- 
cumftances ; and that he could not know, that fo. much beauty and 


‘merit were fo unworthily treated by fortune, without earneftiy 
withing to be the inftrument of doing me more juftice. He en- 


treated me to add dignity and value to his life, by making it con- 


ducive 
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ducive to the happinefs of mine; and was going on with the moft 
fervent offers of fervice, when I interrupted him by faying, that 
there was nothing in his power that 1 couid with honour accept, by 
which my life could be made happier, but that refpect which was 
due to me as a woman and a gentlewoman, and which ought to 
have prevented fuch offcis of fervice from a ftranger, as could 
only be juftified by a long experienced friendfhip; that I was not 
‘in a fituation to receive vilits, and muft decline his acquaintance, 
which -neverthclefs in a happier part of my life would have given 
me pleafure. 

He now had recourfe to all the arts of his fex, imputing his 
too great freedom to the force of his pathon, protefting the moft 
‘invio'able refpect, and imploring on his knees, and even with tears, 
that I would not punith him fo feverely as to deny him the liberty 
of feeing me, and making himfclf more and more worthy of my 
efteem. My weak heart was but too much touched by his artifices, 
and I had only juft fortitude enough to perfevere in refufing his 
vifits, and to infidt on his leaving me, which at laft he did; but it 
was after fuch a profufion of tendernefs, prayers, and proteftations, 
that it was fome time before I could recall my reafon enough to re- 
fleé&t on the whole of his behaviour, and on my own fituation, which 
compared, Icft me but little doubt of his dijhonourable views. 

I pETERMINED never more to admit him to my prefence, and 
accordingly gave orders to be denied if he came again. My reafon 
applauded, but my heart reproached me, and hvavily repined at 
the rigid determination of prudence. 1 knew that I acted tightly, 
and I expected that that confcioufnefs would make me happv: but 
I found it otherwife ; I was wretched beyond what I had ever felt 
or formed any idea of; I difcovered that my heart was entangled 
in a paffion which muft for ever be combated, or induized at the 
expence of virtue. I now confidcred riches as truly defirablk, fince 
they would have placed me above difgraccful attempts, and given 
me reafonable hopes of becoming the wife of Sir GeorGr Frre- 
Love. Iwas difcontented and unhappy, but furprized and dif- 
appointed to find mytelf fo, fince hitherto | had no one critninal 
action to reproach mytlelf with; on the contrary, my difficulties 
were all owing to my regard for virtue. 

] RESOLVED, however, to try {til farther the power of virtue 
to confer happinefs, to go on in my obedience to her laws, and 
"patiently wait for the good effects of it. But I had ftronger diffi- 
culties to go through, than any I had yet experienced. Sir GrorGE 
was too much practifed in the arts of feduction, to be difcouraged 
by a firft repulfe: every day produced either fome new attempt to 
fee me, or a letter full of the moft paffionate proteftations and en- 
treaties for pardon and favour. It was in vain 1 gave orders that 
no more letters fhould be taken in from him ; he had fo many dif- 
ferent contrivances to convey them, and directed them in hands fo 
unlike, that I was furprized into reading them contrary to my real 
intentions. Every time I ftirred out he was fure to be in my way, 

and 
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and to employ the moft artful tongue that ever enfnared the heart of 
woman, in blinding my reafon and awakening my paffions. : 
My virtue, however, did not yet give way, but my peace of mind 
was utterly deftroyed. Whenever I was with him, I fummoned all 
my fortitude, and conftantly repeated my commands that he fhould 
avoid me. His difobedience called for my refentment, and in f{pite 
of my melting heart I armed my eyes with anger, and treated him 
with as much difdain as I thought his unworthy defigns deferved. — 
But the moment he left me, all my refolution forfook me. I re- 
pined at my fate; I even murmured againft the SovEREIGN 
Ru er of all things, for making me fubject to paffions which I 
could not fubdue, yet muft not indulge: I compared my own fitua- 
tion with that of my hbertine coufin, whofe pernicious arguments 
I had heard with horrour and deteftation; who gave the reins 
to every.defire, whofe houfe was the feat of plenty mirth and de- 


light, whofe face was ever covered with {miles, and whofe heart 


feemed free from forrow and care. Is not this man, faid J, happier 
than Iam? And if fo, where is the worth of virtue? Have I not 
facrificed to her my fortune and my friends? Do I not daily facri- 
fice to her my darling inclination? Yet what is the compenfation fhe 


-offers. me? What are my profpects in this world but poverty, mor- 
‘tification, difappointment and grief! every wifh of my heart denied, 


every paffion of humanity combated and hurt, though never con- 


-quered! Are thefe the bleflings with which Heaven diftinguifhes 
its favourites? Can the Kinc or HEAVEN want power or will to 
_diftinguifh them? Or does he leave his wretched creatures to be 


the fport of chance, the prey of wickednefs and malice? Surely no. 
Yet is not the condition of the virtuous often more miferable than 


‘that of the vicious ? I myfelf have experienced that it is. Iam very 
-unhappy, and {fee no likelihood of my being otherwife in this world 
—and all beyond the grave is eternal darknefs. Yet why do I fay, 


that I have no profpect of happinefs? Does not the moft engaging | 
of men offer me all the joys that love and fortune can beftow ? 
‘Will not he protect me from every infult of the proud world that 
{coffs at indigence ? Will not his liberal hand pour forth the means 
of every pleafure, even of that higheft and trueft of all pleafures, 
the power of relieving the fufferings of my fellow creatures, of 
changing the tears of diftrefs into tears of joy and gratitude, of 
communicating my own happinefs to all around me? Is not this 
a ftate far preferable to that in which virtue has placed me? But 
what is virtue? Is not happinefs the laudable perfuit of reafon ? 
Is it not then laudable to perfue it by the moft probable means? 
Have I not been accufing Provipence of unkindnefs, whilft I 
myfelf only am in fault, for rejecting its offered favours! Surely, 
I have miftaken the path of virtue; it muft be that which leads 
to happinefs. The path which I am in is full of thorns and briars, 
and terminates in impenetrable darknefs: but I fee another that is 
{trowed with flowers, and bright with the funfhine of profperity ; 
this, furely, is the path of virtue, and the road to happinets. 

Hither 
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Hither then let me turn my weary fteps, nor let vain and idle pre- 
judices fright me from felicity. It is furely impoffible that I fhould 
offend GOD, by yielding to a temptation which he has given me 
ro motive to refift. He has allotted me a fhort and precarious ~ 
exiftence, and has placed before me good and evil.— What is good 
but pleafure ? What is evil but pain? Reafon and nature direct me 
to chufe the firft, and avoid the laft. I fought for happinefs in 
what is called virtue, but ] found it not: shall I nct try the other 
experiment, fince I think Ican hardly be more unhappy by fol- 
lowing inclination, than I am by denying it? 

Tuus had my frail thoughts wandered into a wildernefs of 
errour, and thus had I almoft reafoned myfelfrout of every prin- 
ciple of morality, by perfuing through all their confequences the 
doctrines which had been taught me as rules of life and pre- 
{criptions for felicity, the talifmans of TRrutu by which I fhould 
be fecured in the ftorms of adverfity, and liften without danger to 
the fyrens of temptation ; when in the fatal hour of my prefumption, 
fitting alone in my chamber, collecting arguments on the fide of 
paffion, almoft diftracted with doubts, and plunging deeper and 
deeper into falfehood, I faw Sir GEorGE FREELOVE at my feet, 
who had gained admittance, contrary to my orders, by corrupting 
my landlady. It is not neceflary to defcribe to you his arts, or the 
weak efforts of that virtue which had been gracioufly implanted in 
my heart, but which I had taken impious pains to undermine by 
- falfe reafoning, and which now tottered from the foundation. 
Suffice it that I fubmit to the humiliation I have fo well deferved, 
and tell you, that in all the pride of human reafon I dared to con- 
demn, as the effect of weaknefs and prejudice, the ftill voice of 
confcience which would yet have warned me from ruin; that my 
innocence, my honour, was the facrifice to paffion and fophittry ; 
that my boafted philofophy, and too much flattered underftanding, 
preferved me not from the loweft depth of infamy, which the 
. weakeft of my fex with humility and religion would have avoided. 

I now experienced a new kind of wretchedneis. My vile fe- 
ducer tried in vain to reconcile me to the fhameful life to which 
he had reduced-me, by loading me with finery, and lavifhing his 
fortune in procuring me pleafures which I could not tafte, and 
pomp which feemed an infult on my difgrace. In vain did I re- 
collect the arguments which had convinced me of the lawfulnefs 
of accepting offered pleafures, and following the dictates of in- 
clination: the light of my underftanding was darkened, but the 
fenfe of guilt was not loft. My-pride and my delicacy, if, cri- 
minal as I was, I may dare to cail it fo, fuftered the moft in- 
tolerable mortification and difguft, every time I reflected on my 
infamous fituation. Every eye feemed to upbraid me, even that 
of my triumphant feducer. O depth of mifery! To be con- 
{cious of deferving the contempt of him I loved, and for whofe 
fake I was become contemptible to myfelf. 
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NUMBER LXXIX., 


Jo be continued on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, Auguft 7, 1753. 


Quifnam igitur liber? Sapiens: fibi qui imperiofus ; 

Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent: 
Refponfare cupidinibus, contemnere bonores 

Fortis, et in fetpfo totus; teres atque rotundus, 

Externi ne quid valeat per lave morart. Hor. 


@= HIS was the ftate of my mind during a year 
SGA which I paft in Sir Grorce’s houle. “His 
£AAVS fondnefs was unabated for eight months of the 
CEB time; and asI had no other object to fhare 
mS,;7 my attention, neither friend, nor relation to 
call off any part of my tendernefs, all the love 
of a heart naturally affectionate centered in him. 
The firft dawnings of unkindnefs were but too 
vifible to my watchful eyes. I had now all the torments of jea- 
loufy to endure, till a cruel certainty put an end to them. I learnt 
at length, that my falfe lover was on the brink of marriage with a 
lady of great fortune. I immediately refolved to leave him; but 
could not do it without firft venting my full heart in complaints 
and reproaches: this provoked his rage, and drew on me infolence 
which though I had deferved I had not learnt to bear. I returned 
with fcorn, which no longer became me, all the wages of my fin 
and the trappings of my fhame, and left his houfe in the bittereft 
anguifh of refentment and defpair. 

VOL. II. K J 


I RETURNED to my old lodgings: but unable to bear a fcene 
which recalled every circumftance of my undoing, afhamed to look 
in the face of any creature who had feen me innocent, ‘wretched 
-in myfelf, and hoping from change of place fome abatement of 
my mifery, I put myfelf into a poft chaife at two in the morning, 
with orders to the driver to carry me as far from town as he could 
before the return of night, leaving it to him to chufe the road. 


My reafon and my fenfes feemed benumbed and ftupified during 
my journey. I made no reflections on what I was about, nor 
formed any defign for my future life. When night came, my con- 
ductor would have ftopt at a large town, but I bid him go on to 
the next village. There I alighted at a paultry inn, and difmiffed 
my vehicle, without once confidering what I was to do with my- 
felf, or why I chofe that place for my abode. ‘To fay truth, I can 
give no account of my thoughts at this period of time: they were 
all confufed and diftracted. A fhort frenzy muft have filled up 
thofe hours, of which my memory retains fuch imperfc& traces. 
I remember only, that without having pulled of my cloaths, I left 
the inn as foon as I faw the day, and wandered out of the village. 


My unguided feet carried me to a range of willows by a river’s 
fide, where after having walked fome time, the frefhnefs of the 
air revived my fenfcs, and awakened my reafon. My reafon, my 
memory, my anguifh and defpair returned together ! Every circum- 
{tance of my paitt life was prefent to my mind; but moft the idea 
of my faithlefs lover, and my criminal love, torturcd my imagina- 
tion, and rent my bleeding heart, which, in {pite of all its guilt and 
all its wrongs, retained the tendercft and moft ardent affection for its 
undoer. This unguarded affection, which was the eftect of a gentle 
and kind nature, heightened the anguifh of refentment, and com- 
pleted my mifery. In vain did I call off my thoughts from this 
gloomy retrofpe@t, and hope to find a gleam of comfort in my 
future profpects. They were {til more dreadful. Poverty, at- 
tended by infamy and want, groaning under the cruel hand of op- 
preffion, and the taunts of infolence, was before my eyes. I, who 
had once been the darling and the pride of indulgent parents, who 
had once been beloved, refpected, and admired, was now the outcaft 
of human nature, defpifed and avoided by all who had ever loved 
me, by all whom I had moft loved! hateful to myfelf, belonging 
to no-ciie, expoied to wrongs and infults from all! 


I TRIED to find out the caufe of this difmal change, and how 
far ] was myfelf the occafion of it. My condu& with refped to 
Sir GrorGr, though I {pontaneoufly condemned, yet upon recol- 
lection I thought the arguments which produccd it would juftify. 
ut as my principles could not preferve me from vice, neither could 


they 
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they fuftain me in adverfity. Confcience was not to be perverted 
by the fophiftry which had beclouded my reafon: and if any, by 
imputing my conduct to error, fhould acquit me of guilt; let them 
remember, it is yet true, that in this uttermoft diftrefs, I was 
neither fuftained by the confcioufnefs of innocence, the exultation 
of virtue, nor the hope of reward: whether I looked backward or 
forward, all was confufion and anguifh, diftraCtion and defpair. I 
accufed the SupREME Bern of cruelty and injuftice, who though 
he gave me not fufficient encouragement to refift defire, yet pu- 
nifhed me with the confequences of indulgence. If there is a 
GOD, cried I, he muft be either tyrannical and cruel, or regardlefs 
of his creatures. . I will no longer endure a being which is unde- 
fervedly miferable either from chance or defign, but fly to that an- 
nihilation in which all my profpects terminate. Take back, faid I, 
lifting my eyes to HEAVEN, the hateful gift of exiftence, and let 
my duit no more be animated to fuffering, and exalted to milery. 


So faying, I ran to the brink of the. river, and was going to 
plunge in, when the cry of fome perfon very near me made me 
turn my eyes to fee ‘whence it came. I was accofted by an 
elderly clergyman, who with looks of terror, pity and benevolence, 
afked what I was about to do? At firft I was fullen, and refufed 
to anfwer him; but by degrees the compaffion he fhowed, and the 
tendernefs with which-he-treated me, foftened my heart, and gave 
vent to my tears. . | 


‘« O! Mapam,” faid he, “ thefe are gracious figns, and unlike 
‘*¢ thofe which firft drew my attention, and made me watch you 
** unobferved, fearing fome fatal purpofe in your mind. What 
“ muft be the thoughts which could make a face like yours appear 
‘© the picture of horror! I was taking my morning walk, and have 
<< {cen you a confiderable time ; fometimcs {topping and wringing 
“your hands, femetimes quickning your pace, and fometimes 
« walking flow with your eyes ‘fixed on the ground, till you 
‘¢ raifed them to heaven with looks not of fupplication and piety, 
‘ but rather of accufation and defiance. For pity tell me 
«* how is it that you have quarrelled with yourfelf, with life, 


«© nay even with Heaven? Recall your reafon and your hope, 


«and let this feafonable prevention of your fatal purpofe be an 


“© carne{t to you of good things to come, of GO D's mercy not 


“‘ yet alienated from you, and ‘ftooping from his throne to fave 
“< your foul from perdition,.” 


THE tears which flowed in rivers from my eyes while he 
talked, gave me fo much relicf that I found myfelf able to {peak, 
and defirous to exprefs my gratitude for the good man’s concern 
for me. It was fo long fince I had known the joys of confidence, 

that 
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that I felt furprizing pleafure and comfort from unburthening my 
heart, and telling my kind deliverer every circumftance of my 
{tory, and every thought of my diftracted mind. He fhuddered 
to hear me upbraid the Divine PRoviDENcE; and ftopping me 
fhort, told me, he would lead me to one who {fhould preach pa- 
tience to me, whilft fhe gave me the example of it. 


As we talked he led me to his own houfe, and there introduced 
me to his wife, a middle aged woman, pale and emaciated, but of 
a chearful, placid countenance, who received me with the greateft 
tendernefs and humanity. She faw I was diftrefled, and her com- 
paffion was beforehand with my complaints. Her tears ftood ready 
to accompany mine; her looks and her voice expreffed the kindeft 
concern, and her affiduous cares demonftrated that true politenefs 
and hofpitality, which is not the effect of art but of inward bene- 
volence. While fhe obliged me to take fume refrefhment, her 
hufband gave her a fhort account of my ftory, and of the ftate in 
which he had found me. ‘ This poor lady,” faid he, ‘¢ from the 
‘¢ fault of her education and principles, fees every thing through 
‘a gloomy medium: fhe accufes PRoviDENCE, and hates her 
<© exiftence for thofe evils, which are the common lot of mankind 
‘© in this fhort ftate of trial. You, my dear, who are one of the 
“ greateft fufferers I have known, are beft qualified to cure her of 
«her faulty impatience, and to convince her, by your own ex- 
‘¢ ample, that this world is not the place in which virtue is to find 
“its reward. She thinks no one fo unhappy as herfelf; but if the 
*¢ knew all that you have gone through, fhe would furely be fen- 
“ fible, that if you are happier than fhe, itis only becaufe your 
‘© principles are better.” 


“ INDEED, my dear madam,” faid fhe, “that is the only ad- 

“¢ vantage I have over you; but that, indeed, outweighs every 
« thing clfe. It is now but ten days fince I followed to the 
«© orave my only fon, the furvivor of eight children, who were all 
“ equally the objects of my fondeft love. My heart is not lefs 
“tender than your own, nor my affections lefs warm. Fora 
‘© whole year before the death of my laft darling, I watched the 
“© fatal progres of difeafe, and faw him fuffer the moft amazing 
‘© pains. Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil to which you could 
« not fubmit, wanting to my trials. Though my hufband ts by 
<< his profeffion a gentleman, his income 1s fo fmall, that I and 
‘© my children have often wanted neceffaries: and though I had 
<< always a weakly conftitution, I have helped to fupport my fa- 
~«¢ mily by the labour of my own hands. At this time Iam con- » 
“© fuming by daily tortures, with a cancer which mutt fhortly be 
«my death. My pains, perhaps, might be mitigated by proper 
« afiftance, though nothing could preferve my life; but I have 
“* not 
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<< not the means to obtain that affiftance.” O hold, interrupted 
I, my whole foul is fhocked at the enumeration of fuch into- 
lerable fufferings. How is it that you fupport them? Why do 
I not fee you in defpair like mine, renounce your exiftence, and 
put yourfelf out of the reach of torment? But above all, tell me 
how it is poffible for you to preferve, amid{t fuch complicared 
mifery, that appearance of chearfulnefs and ferene complacency 
which fhines fo remarkably in your countenance, and animates 
every look and motion ? 


“«° Tuat chearfulnefs and complacency,” anfwered the good 
woman, “I feel inmy heart. My mind is not only ferene, but 
“© often experiences the higheft emotions of joy and exultation, 
“* that the brighteft hopes can give.” And whence, faid I, do 
you derive this aftonifhing art of extracting joy from mifery, and 
of fmiling amidft all the terrors of pain, forrow, poverty and 
death? She was filent a moment; then ftepping to her clofet 
reached a BrBie, which fhe put into my hands. ‘“ See there,” 
faid fhe, ‘‘ the volume in which I learn this art. Here I am 
“« taught, that everlafting glory is in ftore for all who will accept 
«© it upon the terms which INFINITE PeRFecrTion has prefcribed: 
here I am promifed confolation, affiftance and fupport trom 
the Lorp or Lire; and here I am affured that my tranfient 
afflictions are only meant to fit me for eternal and unfpeakable 
happinefs. This happinefs is at hand. The fhort remainder 
of my life feems but a point, beyond which opens the glorious 
“© profpect of immortality. Thus encouraged, how fhould I be 
<< dejected? Thus fupported, how fhould I fink? With fuch 
*< profpects, fuch aflured hopes, how can I be otherwife than 


“ happy?” 
While fhe fpoke, her eyes fparkled, and her whole face feemed 


animated with joy. J was ftruck with her manner, as well as 
her words. Every fyllable fhe uttered feemed to fink into my 
foul, fo that 1 never can forget it. I refolved to examine a religion, 
which was capable of producing fuch effects as I could not attri- 
bute either to chance or error. The good couple prefied me with 
fo much unaffected kindnefs, to make their little parfonage my 
afylum till I could better difpofe of myfelf, that I accepted their 
offer. Here, with the affiftance of the clergyman, who is a plain, 
fenfible, and truely pious man, I have ftudied the Hoty Scrip- 
TuRES, and the evidences of their authority. But after reading 
them with candour and attention, I found all the extrinfic argu- 
«ments of their truth fuperfluous. The excellency of their pre- 
cepts, the confiftency of their doctrines, and the glorious motives 
and encouragements to virtue which they propofe, together with 
the ftriking example I had before my eyes of their falutary effects, 
left me no doubt of their divine authority. 
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Durinc the time of my abode here, I have been witnefs to the 
more than heroic, the joyful, the triumphant death of the dear, 
good woman. With as much foftnefs and tendernefs as ever I 
faw in a female character, fhe fhewed more dauntlefs intrepidity 
than the fterneft philofopher or the proudeft hero. No torment 
could fhake the conftancy of her foul, or length of pain wear out 
the ftrength of her patience. Death was to her an object not of 
horror but of hope. When I heard her pour forth her iaft breath 
in thankfyiving, and faw the fmile of extaly remain on her pale 
face when life was fled, I could not help crying out in the beau- 
tiful language I had lately learned from the SacreD WRITINGs, 
“ O Death! where is thy fling? O Grave! where is thy victory?” 


I am now preparing to leave my excellent benefactor, and get 
my bread in a fervice, to which he has recommended me in a 
neighbouring family. A ftate of fervitude, to which once I could 
not refolve to yield, appears no longer dreadful to me; that pride 
which would have made it galling, CuRisTranity has fubdued, 
though philofophy attempted it in vain. Asa penitent, I fhould 
gratefully fubmit to mortification; but as a Curistian, I find 
myfelf {uperior to every mortification, except the fenfe of guile. 
_ This has humbled me tothe duft: but the full affurances that are 
given me by the SaviouR oF THE WorRLD, of the Divine pardon 
and favour upon fincere repentance, have calmed my troubled 
fpirit, and filled my mind with peace and joy, which the world 
can neither give nor take away. Thus, without any change for 
the better in my outward circumftances, I find mytelf changed 
from a diftracted, poor, defpairing wretch, to a contented, happy, 
grateful being; thankful for, and picafed with my prefent flare of 
exiftence, yet exulting in the hope of quitting it for endlets glory 
and happinefs. 


O! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who will not take the 
pains of inquiring into thofe truths which moft concern them, and 
who are led by fafhion, and the pride of human reafon, into a 
contempt for the Sacrep Oracies of GOD,;; tell them thefe 
amazing effccts of the power of CHRISTIANITY : tell them this 
truth which experience has taught me, that, ‘ Though Vice is 
‘“< conftantly attended by mifery, VIRTUE itfeif cannot confer hap- 
** pinefs in this world, except it is animated with the hopes of 
“« eternal blifs in the world to come. 


Y I am, &c. 
FIDELIA, 
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NUMBER LXXX. 


To be continued on TuresDAyYs and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, Auguf 11, 1753. 


Non defunt craffi quidam, qui fudiofos ab hujufmodi libris deterreant, 
ceu poeticis, ut vocant, & ad morum integritatem offctentibus. Ego 
vero dignos cenfeo quos & omnibus in ludis pralegant adolofcentia lite- 
rvatores, 3 fbi legant relegantque fenes. ERASMUS. | 


“6.4% REATNESS, novelty, and beauty, are 


» ufually and juftly reckoned the three principal 

fources of the pleafures that ftrike the imagi- 
, } nation. If the In1ap be allowed to abound 
LS in objects that may be referred to the firft fpe- 
cies, yet the OpyssEy may boaft a greater 
number of images that are beautiful and uncommon. The vatt 
variety of {cenes perpetually fhifting before us, the train of unex- 
pected events, and the many fudden turns of fortune in this diver- 
fified poem, muft more deeply engage the reader, and keep his 
attention more alive and active, than the martial uniformity of the 

VOL. IL. L ILrap. 


As 
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that I felt furprizing pleafure and comfort from unburthening my 
heart, and telling my kind deliverer every circumftance of my 
{tory, and every thought of my diftracted mind. He fhuddered 
to hear me upbraid the Divine PRovIDENCcE; and {topping me 
fhort, told me, he would lead me to one who fhould preach pa- 
tience to me, whilft fhe gave me the example of it. 


As we talked he led me to his own houfe, and there introduced 
me to his wife, a middle aged woman, pale and emaciated, but of 
a chearful, placid countenance, who received me with the greateft 
tendernefs and humanity. She faw I was diftrefied, and her com- 
paffion was beforehand with my complaints. Her tears ftood read 
to accompany mine; her looks and her voice expreffed the kindeft 
concern, and her affiduous cares demontftrated that true politenefs 
and hofpitality, which is not the effect of art but of inward bene- 
volence. While fhe obliged me to take fome refrefhment, her 
hufband gave her a fhort account of my ftory, and of the ftate in 
which he had found me. ‘ This poor lady,” faid he, ‘‘ from the 
‘* fault of her education and principles, fees every thing through 
‘a gloomy medium: fhe accufes PRovipENCE, and hates her 
<¢ exiftence for thofe evils, which are the common lot of mankind 
‘«< in this fhort ftate of trial. You, my dear, who are one of the 
‘ oreateft fufferers I have known, are beft qualified to cure her of 
« her faulty impatience, and to convince her, by your own ex- 
‘< ample, that this world is not the place in which virtue is to find 
«its reward. She thinks no one fo unhappy as herfelf; but if the 
** knew all that you have gone through, fhe would furely be fen- 
“ fible, that if you are happier than fhe, it is only becaufe your 
‘© principles are better.” 


‘* INDEED, my dear madam,” faid fhe, “ that is the only ad- 
vantage I have over you; but that, indeed, outweighs every 
« thing elfe. It is now but ten days fince I followed to the 
«* grave my only fon, the furvivor of eight children, who were all 
“ equally the objects of my fondeft love. My heart is not lefs 
“ tender than your own, nor my affections lefs warm. Fora 
«© whole year before the death of my laft darling, I watched the 
« fatal progrefs of difeafe, and faw him fuffer the moft amazing 
«pains. Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil to which you could 
«<< not fubmit, wanting to my trials. Though my hufband is by 
‘“¢ his profeffion a gentleman, his income is fo fmall, that I and 
‘© my children have often wanted neceffaries: and though I had 
« always a weakly conftitution, I have helped to fupport my fa- 


«© mily by the labour of my own hands. At this time Iam con- 
© fuming by daily tortures, with a cancer which muft fhortly be 


«my death. My pains, perhaps, might be mitigated by proper 
“ afif{tance, though nothing could preferve my life; but I have 


* not 
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<< not the means to obtain that affi‘tance.” O hold, interrupted 
I, my whole foul is fhocked at the enumeration of fuch into- 
lerable fufferings. How is it that you fupport them? Why do 
I not fee you in defpair like mine, renounce your exiftence, and 
put yourfelf out of the reach of torment? But above all, tell me 
how it is poffible for you to preferve, amid{t fuch complicaed 
mifery, that appearance of chearfulnefs and ferene complacency 
which fhines fo remarkably in your countenance, and animates 
every look and motion ° 


“© Tuat chearfulnefs and complacency,” anfwered the good 
woman, “I feel inmy heart. My mind is not only ferene, but 
““ often experiences the higheft emotions of joy and exultation, 
*< that the brighteft hopes can give.’ And whence, faid I, do 
you derive this aftonifhing art of extracting joy from mifery, and 
of fmiling amidft all the terrors of pain, forrow, poverty and 
death? She was filent a moment; then ftepping to her clofet 
reached a Bisie, which fhe put into my hands. ‘“ See there,” 
faid fhe, *‘ the volume in which I learn this art. Here I am 
«© taught, that everlafting glory is in ftore for all who will accept 
‘© it upon the terms which Inrin1TE PERFECTIow has prefcribed: 
“here I am promifed confolation, affiftance and fupport from 
«© the Lorp oF Lire; and here I am affured that my tranfient 
«© afflictions are only meant to fit me for eternal and unfpeakable 
«¢ happinefs. This happinefs is at hand. The fhort remainder 
“© of my life feems but a point, beyond which opens the glorious 
“© profpect of immortality. Thus encouraged, how fhould I be 
<¢ dejected? Thus fupported, how fhould I fink? With fuch 
*© profpects, fuch affured hopes, how can I be otherwife than 


“ happy?” 
While fhe fpoke, her eyes fparkled, and her whole face feemed 


animated with joy. I was ftruck with her manner, as well as 
her words. Every fyllable fhe uttered feemed to fink into my 
foul, fo that I never can forget it. I refolved to examine a religion, 
which was capable of producing fuch effects as I could not attri- 
bute either to chance or error. The good couple prefied me with 
fo much unaffected kindnefs, to make their little parfonage my 
afylum till I could better difpofe of myfelf, that I accepted their 
offer. Here, with the affiftance of the clergyman, who is a plain, 
fenfible, and truely pious man, I have ftudied the Hoty Scrip- 
TuREs, and the evidences of their authority. But after reading 
them with candour and attention, I found all the extrinfic argu- 
anents of their truth fuperfluous. The excellency of their pre- 
cepts, the confiftency of their doctrines, and the glorious motives 
and encouragements to virtue which they propofe, together with 
the ftriking example I had before my eyes of their falutary effects, 
left me no doubt of their divine authority. 
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~ Durine the time of my abode here, I have been witnefs to the 
more than heroic, the joyful, the triumphant death of the dear, 
good woman. With as much foftnefs and tendernefs as ever I 
{aw in a female character, fhe fhewed more dauntlefs intrepidity 
than the fterneft philofopher or the proudedt hero. No torment 
could fhake the conftancy of her foul, or length of pain wear out 
the ftrength of her patience. Death was to her an object not of 
horror but of hope. When I heard her pour forth her fait breath 
in thankfyiving, and faw the {mile of extafy remain on her pale 
face when life was fled, I could not help crying out in the beau- 
tiful language I had lately learned from the SACRED WRITINGS, 
«© Death! where is thy fling? O Grave! where is thy victory?” 


I aM now preparing to leave my excellent benefactor, and get 
my bread ‘na fervice, to which he has recommended me in a 
neighbouring family. A ftate of fervitude, to which once I could 
not refolve to yield, appears no longer dreadful to me; that pride 
which would have made it galling, CHRISTIANITY has fubdued, 
though philofophy attempted it in vain. Asa penitent, I fhould 
gratetully {ubmit to mortification; but as a CurisTIAN, I find 
myfelf {uperior to every mortification, except the fenfe of guilt. 
_ This has humbled me to the duft: but the full affurances that are 
given me by the SAVIOUR OF THE WorLD, of the Divine pardon 
and favour upon fincere repentance, have calmed my troubled 
{pirit, and filled my mind with peace and joy, which the world 
can neither give nor take away. Thus, without any change for 
the better in my outward circumftances, I find myfelf changed 
from a diftracted, poor, defpairing wretch, toa contented, happy, 
grateful being thankful for, and pleafed with my prefent flace of 
exiftence, yet exulting in the hope of quitting it for endlefs glory 
and happinefs. 


O! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who will not take the 
pains of inquiring ‘ato thofe truths which moft concern them, and 
who are led by fafhion, and the pride of human reafon, into a 
contempt for the SacRED ORACLES of GOD;; tell them thefe 
amazing effects of the power of CHRISTIANITY : tell them this 
truth which experience has taught me, that, “ Though Vice is 
« conftantly attended by mifery, VIRTUE itfeif cannot confer hap- 
«© pinefs in this world, except ‘t is animated with the hopes of 
«eternal blifs in the world to come. 


Y i am, &c. 
FIDELIAa 
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To be continued on Turespays and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, 4Auguf 11, 1753. 


Non defunt craffi quidam, qui fudiofos ab bujufmodi libris deterreant, 
ceu poeticis, ut vocant, & ad morum integritatem offcientibus. Ego 
vero dignos cenfeo quos & omnibus in ludis pralegant adolofcentia lite- 
rvatores, & fibi legant relegantque fenes, ERASMUS. 


gs EG PD eas yREATNESS, novelty, and beauty, are 
to fF >) ufually and juftly reckoned the three principal 
fources of the pleafures that ftrike the imagi- 
nation. If the Inrap be allowed to abound 
in objects that may be referred to the firft fpe- 


cies, yet the OpyssEy may boaft a greater 
number of images that are beautiful and uncommon. The vatt 
variety of {cenes perpetually fhifting before us, the train of unex- 


‘pected events, and the many fudden turns of fortune in this diver- 


fified poem, muft more deeply engage the reader, and keep his 
attention more alive and active, than the martial uniformity of the 
VOL, II. L Trap. 
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It1ap. The continual glare of a fingle colour that unchangeably 
predominates throughout a whole picce, is apt to dazzle and dif- 
guft the eye of the beholder. I will not, indeed, prefume to fay 
with VoLTAIRE, that among the greateft admirers of antiquity, 
there is {carce one to be found, who could ever read the Intap 
with that eagernefs and rapture, which a woman feels when fhe 
perufes the novel of Zaype; but will, however, venture to af- 
firm, that the sPpECIOoSA MIRACULA of the Opyssery, are better 
calculated to excite our curiofity and wonder, and to allure us for 
ward with unextinguifhed impatience to the cataftrophe, than the 


perpetual tumult and terror that reign through the Iran. 


THE boundiefs exuberance of his imagination, his unwearied - 
{pirit and fire, é-zyare wie, has enabled Homer to diverfify the de- 
fcriptions of his battles with many circumftances of great variety : 
fometimes, by fpecifying the different characters, ages, profeffions, 
or nations, of his dying heroes; fometimes, by defcribing different 
kinds of wounds and deaths; and fometimes by tender and pa- 
thetic ftrokes, which remind the reader, of the aged parent who 
1s fondly expecting the return of his fon juft murdered, of the de- 
folate condition of the widows who will now be enflaved, and of 
the children that will be dathed againft the ftones. But notwith- 
ftanding this delicate art and addrefs in the poet, the fubject re- 
mains the fame; and from this famenefs, it will I fear grow te- 
dious and infipid to impartial readers: thefe finall modifications 
and adjuncts, are not fufficiently efficacious, to give the grace of 
novelty to repetition, and to make tautology delightful: the battles 
are, indeed, nobly and varioufly painted, but ftill they are only 
battles. But when we accompany Utysses through the manifold 
perils he underwent by fea and land, and vifit with him the 
ftrange nations to which the anger of Neptune has driven him, all 
whofe manners and cuftoms are defcribed in the moft lively and 


; picturefque 
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picturefque terms; when we furvey the wondrous monfters he 
encountred and efcaped, 


Antitoaten, Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Charybdin ; 
when we fee him refufe the Charms of Calypfo, and the cup of 


Circe ; when we defcend with him into hell, and hear him con- 
verfe with all the glorious heroes that affifted at the Trojan war ; 

when after ftruggling with ten thoufand difficulties unforefeen and 
almoft unfurmountable, he is at laft reftored to the peaceable 
poffeflion of his kingdom and his queen; when fuch objects as 
thefe are difplayed, fo new and fo interefting ; when all the de- 
{criptions, incidents, fcenes and perfons, differ fo widely from each 
other ; then it is that poetry becomes “ a perpetual feaft of nectared 


_ «© fweets,” and a feaft of fuch an exalted nature as to produce 


neither fatiety or difguft. 


Bur befides its variety, the Opyssry is the moft amufing and 
entertaining of all other poems, on account of the pictures it pre- 
ferves to us of ancient manners, cuftoms, laws and politics, and of 
the domeftic life of the heroic ages. The more any nation becomes 
polifhed, the more the genuine feclings of nature are difguifed, 
and their manners are confequently lefs adapted to bear a faithful 
defcription. Good-breeding ‘is founded on the diffimulation or 
fuppreflion of fuch fentiments, as may probably provoke or offend 
thofe with whom we converfe. The little forms and ceremonies 
which have been introduced into civil life by the moderns, are not 
fuited to the dignity and fimplicity of the Epte Muse. The coro- 
nation feaft of an European monarch would not fhine half fo much 
in poetry, as the fimple fupper prepared for Utysses at the Phea- 
cian court: the gardens of ALcinous are much fitter for defcrip- 
tion than thofe of VERSAILLES: and Nausicaa, defcending to 


‘the river to wath her garments, and dancing afterwards upon the 


banks 
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banks with her fellow-virgins, like Diana amid{t her nymphs, 
‘Pria Sapyem wikttas, nadal db ti rarely 


is a far more graceful figure, than the moft glittering lady in the 
drawing-room, with a complexion plaiftered to repair the vigils of 
cards, and a fhape violated and deftroyed by a ftiff brocaded fack, 
and an immeafurable hoop. The compliment alfo which Utysses 
pays to this innocent unadorned beauty, efpecially when he com- 
pares her to a young palm-tree of Delos, contains more gallantry 
and elegance, than the moft applauded fonnet of the politeft French 
marquis that ever rhymed. However indelicate I may be efteemed, 
I freely confefs I had rather fit in the grotto of Catypso, than in 
the moft pompous faloon of Lours XV. The tea and the card tables 
can be introduced with propriety and fuccefs only in the mock- ° 
heroic, as they have been very happily in the Rape of the Lock; but 
- the prefent modes of life muft be forgotten when we attempt any 
thing in the ferious or fublime poetry: for heroifm difdains the 
luxurious refinements, the falfe delicacy and ftate of modern ages. 
The primeval, I was about to fay, patriarchal fimplicity of man- 
ners difplayed in the OpyssEY, 1s a perpetual fource of true poetry, 
is inexpreffibly pleafing to all who are uncorrupted and “ un- 
‘‘ hackneyed in the ways of men,” and may therefore prove 
equally inftructive and captivating to younger readers. 


Ir feems to be a tenet univerfally received among common 
critics, as certain and indifputable, that images and characters of 
peaceful and domeftic life are not fo difficult to be drawn, as 
pictures of war and fury. I own myfelf of a quite contrary opi- 
nion; and think the defcription of Andromache parting with 
Heitor in the ILrap, and the tender circumftance of the child 
Aftyanax, ftarting back from his father’s helmet and clinging to 
the bofom of his nurfe, are as great efforts of the imagination of 


Home_r, 
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Homer, as the dreadful picture of Achilles fighting with the 
rivers, or dragging the carcafs of Hector at his chariot-wheels: the 
NATURAL isas ftrong an evidence of true genius, as the SuBLIME. 
It is in fuch images the Opyssey abounds; the fuperior utility 
of which, as they ‘ come home to our bufinefs and bofoms,” need 
not be pointed out. Let Loncinus admire the majefty of Neptune 
whirling his chariot over the deep, furrounded by fea monfters, 
that gambolled before their king: the death of the dog Argus, 
creeping ‘to his mafters feet, whom he alone knew in his difguife, 
‘and expiring with: joy for his return; is fo inexpreffibly pathetic, 
that it equals: if not exceeds any of the magnificent and bolder 
images, which that excellent critic hath produced in his treatife on 
the {ublime. He juftly commends the prayer of Ajax, who when 
he was ; furrounded with a thick darknefs that prevented the dif play 


: of I his prowefs, begs of Jupiter only to remove the clouds that i in- 


‘volved him; “and then” fays he, “ deftroy me if thou wilt in 


«the daylight 5” iv 8 pater x) Saccoor, “But furely the refleCtions which 
Uxysses makes to Amphinomus, the moft virtuous of the fuitors, 
concerning the mifery and vanity of man, will be found to deferve 
equal commendations, if we confider their propriety, folemnity 
and truth. Our hero, in the difguife of a begger, has juft been 
{purned at and ridiculed by the reft of the riotous lovers, but is 
kindly relieved by Amphinomus; whofe behaviour is finely con- 
trafted to the brutality of his brethren. Upon which Utysses 
fays, ‘‘ Hear me, O Amphinomus | and ponder the words I fhall 
‘* fpeak unto thee. Of all creatures that breathe or creep upon the 
“‘ earth, the moft weak and impotent is man. For he never 
«¢ thinks that evil fhall befall him at another feafon, while the 
“ Gods beftow on him ftrength and happinefs. But when the im- 
“© mortal Gods afflict him with adverfity, he bears it with unwilling- 
** nefs and repining. Suchis the mind of the inhabitants of earth, 
“ that it changes as Jupiter fends happinefs or mifery. I once 
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<‘ numbered myfelf among the happy, and elated with prof perity 
“and pride, and relying on my family and friends, committed 
“< many acts of injuftice. But let no man be proud or unjuft, but 
** receive whatcver gifts the Gods beftow on him with humility 
“© and filence.” I chofe to tranflate this fententious paflage as 
literally as poffible, to prefcrve the air of its venerable fimplicity, 
and ftriking folemnity. If we recolleé&t the fpeaker, and the oc- 
cafion of it, we cannot fail of being deeply affected. Can we, 
therefore, forbear giving our affent to the truth of the title which 
ALCIDAMAS, according to ARISTOTLE in his rhetoric, beftows 


on the Opyssey ; who calls it “* a beautiful mirror of human life,” 
nadror arlpwwirs Box XATONT E09. 


Homer, in the ILrap, refembles the river N1Lz, when it de- 
{cends in a cataract that deafens and aftonifhes the neighbouring 
inhabitants. In the Opyssey-he is ftill like the fame Nitze, wher 
its genial inundations gently diffufe feitilicy and fatnefs over the 
peaceful plains of Egypt. 
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NUMBER _ LXXXI 


To be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, Auguf 14, 1753. 


Nil defperandum. Hor. 
aN Eve HAVE fometimes heard it difputed in conver- 
Gs. { &+9 fation, whether it be more laudable or defirable, 
& eens that a man fhould think too highly or too 
a3 nen A meanly of himfelf; it is on all hands agreed to 
yi BoOP2 be beft that he fhould think rightly; but fince 


= Sa Re 
Cy SET a fallible being will always make fome devia- 
tions ihe A rectitude, it is not wholly ufelefs to enquire to- 
wards which fide it is fafer to decline. 


THE prejudices of mankind feem to favour him who errs by 
under rating his own powers, he is confidered as a modeft and 
peaceable member of fociety, not likely to break the peace by 
competition, to endeavour after fuch fplendor of reputation, as may 


VOL. II. M | dim 
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dim the luftre of others, or to interrupt any in the enjoyment of 
themfelves; he is no man’s rival, and therefore may be every man’s 


friend. 


Tue opinion which a man entertains of himfelf ought to be 
diftinguifhed, in order to an accurate difcuffion of this queftion, 
_as it relates to perfons or to things. To think highly of ourfelves in 
comparifon with others, to affume by our own authority that pre- | 
cedence which none is willing to grant us, muft be always invidious 
and offenfive; but to rate our powers high in proportion to things, 
and imagine ourfelves equal to great undertakings, while we leave 
others in poffeffion of the fame abilities, cannot with equal juftice 
provoke cenfure. 


Ir muft be confeffed, that felf love may difpofe us to decide too 
haftily in our own favour ; but who is hurt by the miftake? If we 
“are incited by this vain opinion to attempt more than we can 
perform, ours is the labour and ours is the difgrace. | 


Bur he that dares to think well of himfelf, will not always prove 
to be miftaken, and the good effects of his confidence will then 
‘appear in great attempts and great performances; if he fhould not 
fully complete his defign, he will at leaft advance it fo far as to 
leave an eafier tafk for him that fucceeds him; and even though 


he fhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour. 


But from the oppofite error, from torpid defpondency, can come 
“-no advantage ; it is the froft of the foul which binds up all its 
powers, and congeals life in perpetual fterility. He that has no 
hopes of fuccefs will make no attempts, and where nothing is at- 
tempted, nothing can be done. 


Every man fhould, therefore, endeavour to maintain in himfelf, 
a favourable opinion of the powers of the human mind; which are 
‘indeed perhaps in every man greater than they appear, and might, 
by diligent cultivation, be exalted to a degree beyond what their 
‘ poffeffor prefumes to believe. There is fcarce any man but has found 
himfelf able at the inftigation of neceflity, to do what in a ftate of 
_ ) leifure 
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leifure and deliberation he would have concluded impoffible; and 
fome of our fpecies have fignalifed themfelves by fuch atchieve- 


ments, as prove that there are few things above human hope. 


It has been the policy of all nations, to preferve by fome public 
monuments, the memory of thofe who have ferved their country 


‘ by great exploits ; there is the fame reafon for continuing, or re- 


viving the names of thofe whofe extenfive abilities have dignified 


humanity. An honeft emulation may be alike excited; and the 
- philofopher’s curiofity may be inflamed by a catalogue of the works 
_of Boyle or Bacon, as Themiftocles was kept awake by the tro- 
. phies of Miltiades. 


- Amone the favourites of nature, that have from time to time 


appeared in the world, enriched with various endowments, and - 
- contrarieties of excellence, none feems to have been more exalted 
_ above the common rate of humanity, than the man known about 
‘-two centuries ago by the appellation of the ADMIRABLE CRIGHTON, 
- of whofe hiftory, whatever we may detract from it as furpaffing 
credibility, yet enough will remain inconteftably verified to rank’ 
- him among prodigies. | 


VirTUE, fays Virgil, is better accepted’when it comes in a 


' pleafing form ; the perfon of CricuTon was eminently beautiful, 
but his beauty was confiftent with fuch activity and ftrength, 
that in fencing he would {pring at one bound the length of twenty 


feet upon his antagonift, and ufed the {word in either hand with 


‘fuch force and dexterity, that {carce any one had courage to en- 
- gage him. 


HAviNne ftudied at St. Andrew’s in Scotland, he went to Paris 


in his twenty firft year, and affixed on the gate of the college of 
-~ Navarre a kind of-challenge to the learned of that univerfity to 
- difpute with him on a certain day, offering to his opponents, who- 
‘ ever they fhould be, the choice of ten languages and of all the fa- 
culties and fciences. On the day appointed thtee thoufand au- 
: ditors affembled, when four doctors of the church and fifty mafters: 
: — againit him; and one of his antagonifts confeffes that the 


doctor: 
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doctors were defeated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge above the 
reach of man; and that a hundred years, paffed without food or 
flcep, would not be fufficient for the attainment of his learning. 
After a difputation of nine hours, he was prefented by the prefident 
and profeffors with a diamond and a purfe of gold, and difmiffed 
with repeated acclamations. 


From Paris he went away to Rome, where he made the fame 
challenge, and had in the prefence of the pope and cardinals the 
fame fuccefs. Afterwards he contracted at Venice an acquaintance 
with Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the learned of 
that city ; then vifited Padua, where he engaged in another public 
difputation, beginning his performance with an extemporal poem 
in praife of the city and the aflembly then prefent, and concluding 
with an oration equally unpremeditated in commendation of ig- 
norance. 


He afterwards publifhed another challenge, in which he de- 
clared himfelf ready to detect the errors of Ariftotle and all his 
commentators, either in the common forms of logic, or in any 
which his antagonifts fhould propofe of a hundred different kinds 
of verfe. 

THESE acquifitions of learning, however ftupendous, were not 
gained at the expence of any pleafure which youth generally in- 
dulges, or by the omiffion of any accomplifhment in which it be- 
comes a gentleman toexcel. He practifed in great perfection the 
arts of drawing and painting, he was an eminent performer in both 
vocal and inftrumental mufic, he danced with uncommon grace- 
fulnefs, and on the day after his difputation at Paris, exhibited his 
fill in horfemanfhip before the court of France, where at a public 
match of tilting he bore away the ring upon his lance fifteen times 
together. 


He excelled likewife in domeftic games of lefs dignity and re- 
putation, and in the interval between his challenge and difputation 
at Paris, he fpent fo much of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, 
that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the Sorkonne, directing 

thofe 
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thofe that would: fee this monfter of erudition, to look for hina at 
the tavern. - 


So extenfive was his acquaintance with life and manners, that 
in an Italian comedy compofed by himfelf, and exhibited before 
the court of Mantua, he is fatd to have perfonated fifteen diferent 
characters; in all which he might fucceed without great difficulty, 
fince he had fuch power of retention, that once hearing an oration 
ofan hour, he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow 
the fpeaker through all his variety of tone and gefticulation, 


Nor was his fkill in arms lefs than in learning, or his courage 
inferior to his fkill: there was a prize-fighter at Mantua, who 
travelling about the world, according to the barbarous cuftom of 
that age, as a general challenger, had defeated the moft celebrated 
mafters in many parts of Europe, and in Mantua, where he then-re- 


fided, had killed three that appeared againft him. The dukd 


repented that he had granted hinz his protection ; when CricntTon, 
looking ‘on his fanguinary fuccefs with indignation, offered to ftake 
fifteen: hundred piftoles, and mount the ftage againft him. The 
duke with fome reluctance confented, and on the day fixed the 
combatants appeared; their weapon feems to have been fingle 
rapier, which was then newly introduced in Italy. The prize- 
‘fighter advanced with great violence and fiercenefs, and CricuTon 


-contented himfelf.calmly to ward his paffes, and fuffered him to ex- 


hhauft his vigour by his own fury. Cricuron then became the 


affailant, and preffed upon him with fuch force and agility, that 


he thruft him thrice through the body, and faw him expire: he 
then divided the prize he had won among the widows whofe huf- 
‘bands he had killed. ) 


‘Tue death of this wonderful man I fhould be willing to conceal, 
did I not know that every reader will inquire curioufly after that 
fatal hour which is common to all human beings, however diftin- 
guithed frem each other by nature or by fortune, 


‘Tue duke of Mantua having received fo many proofs of his 
Various merit, made him tutor to his fon Vincentio di Gonzaga, 
a 
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a price of loofe manners and turbulent difpofition. On this occafion 
it was, that he com,)ofed the comedy in which he exhibited fo many 
different charaG@ters with exact propriety; but his honour was of 
fhort continuance, for as he was one night in the time of Carnival 
rambiirg about the ftreets, with his guitar in his hand, he was at- 
tacked by fix men mafked: neither his courage nor fill in thig 
exigence deferted him, he oppofed them with fuch activity and 
fpirit, that he foon difperfed them, and difarmed their leader, who 
throwing of his mafk, difcovered himfelf to be the prince his 
pupil ; CricuTon falling on his knees, took his own {word by the 
point and prefented it to the prince; who immediately feized it, 
and inftigated as fome fay by jealoufy, according to others, only by 
drunken fury and brutal refentment, thruft him through the heart; 


. Tuus was the ADMIRABLE CRICHTON brought i into that ftate, in 
which he could excel the meaneft of mankind only by a few 
empty honours paid to his memory: the court of Mantua teftified. 
their efteem by a public mourning, the contemporary wits were 
profufe of their encomiums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned 
with pictures, reprefenting him on horfe back, with a lance in one. 
hand, and a book in the other. 
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To be continued on TuEspAyYs and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, Auguf? 18, 1753. 


Nune fcio quid fit AMoR. _-Vireit. 


<@e HOUGH the danger of difappointment is 
445k), always in proportion to the height of expecta- 
e es @ tion, yet I this day claim the attention of the 
: ladies, and profefs to teach an art by which all 
may obtain what has hitherto been deemed the 
prerogative of a few; an art by which their 
predominant paffion may be gratified, and their conquefts not only 
extended but fecured ;-**the art of being Pret ry.” 


But though my fabjedt may intereft the ladies, it may, perhaps, 
offend thofe profound moralifts, who have long fince determined, 
VOL. II. N that 
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that Beauty ought rather to be defpifed than defired; that, like 
{trength, it is a mere natural excellence, the effect of caufes wholly 
‘out of our power, and not intended either as the pledge of hap- 
pinefs or the diftinction of merit. 


‘To thefe gentlemen I fhall remark, that beauty is among thofe 
qualities, which no effort of human wit could ever bring inte 
contempt: it is, therefore, to be withced at leaft, that beauty was 
in fome degree dependent upon SENTIMENT and Manners, that 
fo high a privilege might not be poffcfled by the unworthy, and 
that human reafon might no longer fufter the mortification of 
thofe who are compelled to adore an idol, which differs from a 
ftone or a log only by the fkill of the artificer: and if they cannot 
themfelves behold beauty with indifference, they muft, furely, ap- 
prove an attempt ta fhew that it merits their regard. 


I sHALL, however, principally eonfider that fpecies of beauty 
which is expreffed in the countenance; for this alone is peculiar 
to human beings, and is not lefs complicated than their nature. In 
the countenance there are but two requifites to perfect Beauty, 
which are wholly produced by external caufes, colour and propor- 
tion: and it will appear that even in common eftimation thefe are 
not the chief; but that though there may be beauty without them, 


yet there cannot be beauty without fomething more. 


Tue fineft features, ranged in the moft exact fymmetry, and 
heightened by the moft blooming complexion, muft be animated 
before they can ftrike; and when they are animated, will generally 
excite the fame paffions which they exprefs. If they are fixed in 
the dead calm of infenfibility, they will be examined without 
emotion; and if they do not exprefs kindnefs, they will be behcld 


without 
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without love. Looks of contempt, difdain, or malevolence, will 


be reflected, as from a mirrour, by every countenance on which 
they are turned; and if a wanton afpect excites defire, it is but 
Jike that of a favage for his prey, which cannot be gratified with- 
out the deftruction of its object. 


Amonc particular graces the dimple has always been allowed 
the preeminence, and the reafon is evident; dimples are produced 
by a fmile, and a fmile is an expreflion of complacency: fo the 
‘contraction of the brows into a frown, as it is an indication of a 
contrary temper, has always been deemed a capital defect. 


Tue lover is generally at a lofs to define the beauty, by which 
his paffion was fuddenly and irrefiftibly determined to a particular 
objet; but this could never happen, if it depended upon any 
known rule of proportion, upon the fhape or the difpofition of fea~ 
tures, or the colour of the fkin: he tells you that it is fomething 
which he cannot fully exprefs, fomething not fixed in any feature 
but diffufed over all; he calls it a fweetnefs, a foftnefs, a placid 
fenfibility, or gives it fome other appellation which connects beauty 
with ‘SENTIMENT, and expreffes a charm which is not peculiar to 
any fet of features, but is perhaps poffible to all. 


‘Tuts beauty, however, does not always confift in {miles, but 
varies as expreffions of meeknefs and kindnefs vary with their 
objects: it is extremely forcible in the filent complaint of patient 
fufferance, the tender folicitudée of friendthip, and the glow of 
filial obedience; and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, 
it 1s almoft irrefiftible. | 


Tuis is the charm which captivates without the aid of na- 
ture, and without which her utmoft bounty is ineffectual. But it 
cannot 
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‘cannot be affumed.as a mafk to conceal infenfibility or malevo- 
lence; it muft be the genuine effect of correfponding fentiments, 
‘cor’ it will imprefs upon the countenance a new and more dif- 
gutting deformity, AFFECTATION: it will prodace the grin, 
‘the fimper, the ftare, the languifh, the pout, and innumerable 
‘other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, and change pity to 
contempt. By fome, indeed, this -{pecies of hypocrify has been 
practifed with fuch fkill as to deceive fuperficial obfervers, though 
it can deceive even thefe but for a moment. Looks which do not 
correfpond with the heart, cannot be affumed without labour, nor 
continued without pain; the motive to selinquifh them, muft, 
therefore, feon preponderate, and the afpect and apparel of the 
vifit will -be laid by tegether; the {miles and the languifhments of 
art will vanifh, and the fiercenefs of rage, or the gloom of dif~ 
content, will either obfcure or — all the elegance of fym- 
metry and eo 


THe artificial afpect is, indeed, as wretched a fubftitute for 
the expreffion of fentiment, as the fmear of paint for the blufhes 
of health: it is not only equally tranfient, and equally liable to 
detection, but as paint leaves the countenance yet more withered 
and ghaftly, the .paffions burft out with more violence after re- 
ftraint, the features become more diftorted, and excite more deter- 
mined averfion. ' | ) | 


BeaurTy, therefore, depends principally upon the mind, and 
confequently may .be influenced by education. It has been re- 
marked, that the predominant paffion may generally be difcovered 
in the countenance ; becaufe the mufcles by which it is expreffed, 
being almoft perpetually contracted, lofe their tone, and never to- 
tally relax; fo that’ the expreffion remains, when the paffion is 
fufpended: thus an angry, a difdainful, a fubtil, and a fufpicious 


temper, 
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temper, is difplayed in characters that are almoft univerfally un- 
derftood. It is equally true of the pleafing and the fofter paffions, 
that they leave their fignatures upon the countenance when they 
ceafe to act: the prevalence of thefe paffions, therefore, produces 
a mechanical effect upon the afpect, and gives a turn and caft to 
the features, which make a more favourable and forcible impref- 
fion upon the mind of others, than any charm produced by mere 


external caufes. 


NEITHER does the beauty which depends upon temper and fen- 
timent equally endanger the poffeffor; ‘ It is,” to ufe an eaftern 
metaphor, “‘ like the towers of a city, not only an ornament but 
*¢ a defence:” if it excites defire, it at once controuls and refines it ; 
it repreffes with awe, it foftens with delicacy, and it wins to imi- 
tation. The love of reafon and of virtue is mingled with the love 
of beauty ; becaufe this beauty is little more than the emanation 
of intellectual excellence, which is not an object of corporeal ap- 


petite. As it excites a purer paffion, it alfo more forcibly engages 


to fidelity: every man finds himfelf more powerfully reftrained 
from giving pain to goodnefs, than to beauty ; and every look of 
a countenance in which they are blended, in which beauty is the 
expreffion of goodnefs, is a filent reproach of the firft irregular 
with ; and the purpofe immediately appears to be difingenuous and 


cruel, by which the tender hope of ineffable affection would be 


difappointed, the placid confidence of unfufpecting fimplicity abufed, 
and the peace even of virtue endangered by the moft fordid infide- 
lity, and the breach of the f{trongeft obligations. 


BuT the hope of the hypocrite muft perifh. When the facti- 
tious beauty has laid by her fmiles, when the luftre of her eyes 
and the bloom of her cheeks have loft their influence with their 


novelty ; what remains but a tyrant divefted of power, who will 
never 
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Never be feen without a mixture of indignation and difdain? The 
only defire which this object could gratify, will be transferred to 
another, not only without reluctance but with triumph. As re- 
fentment will fucceed to difappointment, a defire to mortify will 
fucceed to a defire to pleafe ; and the hufband may be urged to 
follicit a miftrefs, merely by a remembrance of the beauty of his 


wife, which lafted only till fhe was known. 


Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be difciples 
of the Graces, but in the fchool of Virtue; and that thofe 
who with to be LovELy, muft Jearn early to be Goon. 


Errata. In the preceding Number p. 2. 1. 30. dele indeed. 
p> §- 1.28. for be bad, read bad been. 
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To be continued on Tuespays and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, Auguf 21, 1753. 


lic enim debet toto animo a poetd in diffolutionem nodt agi; eaque 


pracipua fabule pars eft que requirit plurimum diligentia. 
CICERO. 


TYG ele WARS F the three only perfect Epopers, which in 


con. 
“4 AY 
= ey: 
i) 


*¢% the compafs of fo many ages human wit has 


Re been able to produce, the conduct and confti- 


4) 


£°€ tution of the Opysszy feem to be the moft 


ai). 2s artificial and judicious. 


ARISTOTLE obferves, that there are two kinds of fables, 
the fimple and the complex. A fable in tragic or epic poetry, 
VOL. II. O is 
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| is denominated fimple, when the events it contains follow each 
other in a continued and unbroken tenour, without a Re- 
COGNITION or difcovery, and without a PrrIPETIE or unex- 
pected change of fortune. A fable is called complex, when it con- 
tains both a difcovery and a peripetie. And this great critic, whofe 
knowledge of human nature was confummate, determines, that 
fables of the latter fpecies far excell thofe of the former, becaufe 
they more deeply intereft, and more irrefiftibly move the reader, 
by adding furprize and aftonifhment to every other paffion which 


they excite. 


Tue philofopher, agreeably to this obfervation, prefers the 
OEpipus of SopHoctes, and the IpHIGENIA in Tauris 
and AtcestTes of Euripipes, to the Ajax, PHILOCTETEs, and 
Mepea of the fame writers, and to the PRomETHEUs of EscuyLus; 
becaufe thefe laft are all uncomplicated fables, that is the evils 
and misfortunes that befall the perfonages reprefented in thefe 
dramas, are unchangeably continued from the beginning to the 
end of each piece. For the fame reafons the ATHALIAH of 
RaAcINE, and the Meropes’ of Marre and VoLTaireE, are beyond 
comparifon the moft affecting ftories that have been handled by 
any modern tragic writer. The difcoveries, that Joas is the king 
of Ifrael, and that Ecrstus is the fon of Merope who had juft 
ordered him to be murdered, are fo unexpected but yet fo pro- 
bable, that they may juftly be efteemed very great efforts of judg- 


ment and genius, and contribute to place thefe two poems at the 


head of dramatic compofitions, 


THE 
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Tne fable of the Opyssey being complex, and containing a 
difcovery and a change in the fortune of its hero, is upon this 
fingle confideration, exclufive of its other beauties, if we follow 


the principles of ARIsTOTLE, much fuperior te the fables of the 


- Izrap and the Ainerp, which are both fimple, and unadorned 


with a peripetie or recognition, The naked ftory of this poem, 
ftript of all its ornaments, and of the very names of the characters, 
is exhibited by ARIsTOTLE in the following paflage, which is 
almoft literally tranflated. 


“<.A MAN is for feveral years abfent from his home; Neptune 


& 
n 


continually watches and perfecutes him; his retinue being de- 


& 
a“ 


ftroyed, he remains alone: but while his eftate is wafting by 


“* the fuitors of his wife, and his fon’s life is plotted againft; he 


“A 
n 


himfelf fuddenly arrives after many ftorms at fea, difcovers 


val 
ra) 


himfclf to fome of his friends, falls on the fuitors, eftablithes 


a 
“ 


himfelf in fafety, and deftroys his enemies. This is what is 
“* effential to the fable: the epifodes make up the reft.” 


From thefe obfervations on the nature of the fable of the 
‘OpyssEyY in general, we may proceed to confider it more minutely. 


‘The two chief parts of every epic fable are its INTRIGUE or PLoT, 


and its SotuTion or UNRAVELLING. The Intrigue is formed by 


a complication of different interefts, which keep the mind of the 


reader in @ pleafing fufpenfe, and fill him with anxious wifhes to 


fee the obftacles that oppofe the defigns of the hero happily re- 


moved. The unravelling confifts in removing thefe difficulties, 


in fatisfying the curiofity of the reader by the completion of the 
intended action, and in leaving his mind in perfect repofe, without 


expectation 
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expectation of any farther event. Both of thefe fhould arife na- 
turally and eafily out of the very effence and fubject of the poem 
itfelf; fhould not be deduced from circumftances foreign and ex- 


trinfecal ; flould be at the fame time probable yet wonderful. 


Tue anger of Neptune, who refented the punifhment which 
Utysses had inflicted on his fon Polypheme, induces him to pre- 
vent the return of the hero to Ithaca, by driving him from country 
to country by violent tempefts; and from this indignation of — 
Neptune is formed the intrigue of the Opyssey in the firft part 
of the poem: and what more natural and ufual obflacle do they 
encounter who take long voyages, than the violence of winds and 
ftorms? The plot of the fecond part of the poem is founded on 
circumftances equally probable and natural; on the unavoidable 
effects of the long abfence of a mafter whofe return was defpaired 
of, the infolence of his fervants, the dangers to which his wife 


and his fon were expofed, the ruin of his eftate, and the diforder 


of his kingdom. 


Tue addrefs and art of Homer in the gradual folution of this 
plot, by the moft probable and eafy expedients, are equally worthy 
our admiration and applaufe. UtLysses is driven by a tempeft to 
the ifland of the Pheacians, where he is generoufly and hofpitably 
received. During a banquct which Alcinous the king has prepared 
for him, the poct moft artfully contrives that the bard Demodocus 
fhould fing the deftruétion of Troy. At the recital of his paft 
labours, and at hearing the names of his old companions, from 


whom he was now feparated, our hero could no longer contain 


himfelf, 
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himfelf, but burfts into tears and weeps bitterly. The curiofity of 


_ Alcinous being excited by this unaccountable forrow, he intreats 


U_ysses to difcover who he ts, and what he has fuffered : which 
requeft furnifhes a moft proper and probable occafion to the hero, 
to relate a long feries of adventures in the four following books; 
an occafion much more natural than that which induces A‘neas to 
communicate his hiftory to Dido. The Pheacians, a people fond 
of ftrange and amufing ‘tales, refolve to fit out a fhip for the 
diftreffed hero, as a reward for the entertainment he has given 
them. When he arrives in Ithaca, his abfence, his aze, and his 
travels, render him totally unknown to all but his faithful dog 
Argus. He therefore puts on a difguife, that he may be the better 
enabled to furprize and to punifh the riotous {uitors, and to re- 
eftablith the tranquillity of his kingdom. The reader thinks that 
Uxysses is frequently on the point of being difcovered, particu- 
larly when he engages in the fhooting-match with the fuitors, and 
when he enters into converfation with Penelope in the nineteenth 
book, and perfonates a fictitious character; but he is ftill ju- 
dicioufly difappointed, and the fufpenfe is kept up as long as pof- 
fible. And at laft when his nurfe Eorycrea difcovers him by 
the {car in his thigh, it is a circumftance fo fimple and fo natural, 
that notwithftanding ARIsTOTLE places thefe recognitions by 
Sicns and Tokens, below thofe that are effected by REAsoniNG, 
as in the Oedipus and Iphigenia; yet ought it ever to be remem- 
bered, that Homer was the original, from whom this ftriking 
method of unravelling a fable, by a difcovery and a peripetic, was 
manifeftly borrowed. The doubts and fears of Penelope left 
Uxysszs was not in reality her hufband, and the tendernefs and 


endearments 
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endearments that enfue upon her conviction that he is, render the 


f{urprize and {atisfaCtion of the reader compleat. 


Urown the whole, the Opyssey is a poem that exhibits the 
fineft leffons of morality, the moft entertaining variety of fcenes 
and events, the moft lively and natural pictures of civil and do- 
aneftic life, the trueft reprefentation of the manners and cuftoms 
of antiquity, and the jufteft pattern of a legitimate Epoper ; and 
is, therefore, peculiarly ufeful to thofe, who are animated by the 


noble ambition of adorning humanity by living or by writing well. 
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To be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, Auguft 25, 1753. 


Tolle periclum, 


Fam vaga profliet frenis natura remotis. Hor. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 
rae Poe RES T has been obferved, I think, by Sir WitL14Am 
Ow an) Kees T d after him by almott 

wy, ees EMPJE, and after him by almoft every other 


eer writer, that England affords a greater variety of 


oe ve iv. characters, than the reft of the world. This is 
oe <p a4: ° ° . eye 

E : (9, mS afcribed to the liberty prevailing amongft 
Ciakinkey¢~\ us, which gives every man the privilege of 


‘being wife or foolifh his own way, and preferves him from the 
neceffity of hypocrify, or the fervility of imitation. 


TuaT the pofition itfelf is true, I am not completely fatisfied. 
To be nearly acquainted with the pcople of different countries can 
VOL. II. P - happen 
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happen to very few; and in life, as in every thing elfe beheld at a 
diftance, there appears an even uniformity; the petty difcrimina- | 
tions which diverfify the natura] character, are not difcoverable but 
by aclofe infpection; we therefore find them moft at home, becaufe 
there we have moft opportunities of remarking them. Much lefs 
am I convinced, that this peculiar diverfification, if it be real, is 
the confequence of peculiar liberty: for where is the government 
to be found, that fuperintends individuals with fo much vigilance, 
as not to leave their private conduct without reftraint? Can it enter 
into a reafonable mind to imagine, that men of every other nation 
are not equally mafters of their own time or houfes with ourfelves, 
and equally at liberty to be parfimonious or profufe, frolic or fullen, 
abftinent or luxurious? Liberty is certainly neceffary to the full 
| play of predominant humours ; but fuch liberty is to be found alike 
under the government of the many or the few; in monarchies or in 
ccommonwealths. 


How readily the predominant paffion {natches an interval of 
liberty, and how faft it expands itfelf when the weight of reftraint 
is taken away, I had lately opportunity to difcover, as I took a 
fhort journey into the country in a ftage coach; which, as every 
journey is a kind of adventure, may be very properly related to 
you, though I can difplay no fuch extraordinary aflembly as 
CERVANTES has collected at Don QuIxoTe’s inn. 


In a ftage coach the pafiengers are for the moft part wholly 
unknown to one another, and without expectation of ever meeting 
again when their journcy is at an end ; one fhould therefore imagine, 
that it was of little importance to any of them, what conjectures 
the reft fhould form concerning him. Yet fo it is, that as all think 
themfelves fecure from detection, all affume that character of 
which they are moft defirous, and on no occafion is the. general 
ambition of fupcriority more apparently indulged. 


On the day of our departure, in the twilight of the morning, I 
afcended the vehicle, with three men and two women my fellow 
travellers. It was eafy to obferve the affected elevation of mien 

: with 
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with which every one entered, and the fupercilious civility with 
which they paid their compliments to each other. When the firft 
ceremony was difpatched, we fat filent for a long time, all em- 
ployed in collecting importance into our faces, and endeavouring to 
{trike reverence and fubmiffion into our companions. 


Ir is always obfervable that filence propagates itfelf, and that 
the longer talk has been fufpended, the more difficult it is to find 
any thing to fay. We began now to with for converfation; but 
' no one feemed inclined to defcend from his dignity, or firft to propofe 
a topic of difcourfe. At lafta corpulent gentleman, who had equipped 
himfelf for this expedition with a fcarlet furtout, and a large hat 
with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked on it in filence, 
and then held it dangling at his finger. This was, I fuppofe, under- 
{tood by all the company as an invitation to afk the time of the 
day ; but no body appeared to heed his overture: and his defire to 
to be talking fo far overcame his refentment, that he let us know 
of his own accord that it was paft five, and that in two hours we 
fhould be at break faft. 


His condefcenfion was thrown away, we continued all ob- 
durate: the ladies held up their heads: I amufed myfelf with 
watching their behaviour; and of the other’two, one feemed to 
employ himfelf in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 
other drew his hat over his eyes, and counterfeited a flumber. The 
man of benevolence, to fhew that he was not depreffed by our ne- 
gleét, hummed a tune and beat time upon his {nuff-box. 


Tuus univerfally difpleafed with one another, and not much 
delighted with ourfelves, we came at lait to the little inn appointed 
for our repaft, and all began at once to recompenfe themfelves 
for the conftraint of filence by innumerable queftions and orders 
to the people that attended us. At laft, what every one had 
called for was got, or declared impoffible to be got at that time, 
and we were perfuaded to fit round the fame table; when the 
gentleman in the red furtout looked again upon his watch, told 
us that we had half an hour to {pare, but he was forry to {ee fo little 

merriment 
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merriment among us; that all fellow travellers were for the time 
upon the level, and that it was always his way to make himfelf 
one of the company. I remember, fays he, it was on juft fuch a 
morning as this that I and my lord Mumble and the duke of 
Tenterden were out upon a ramble; we called at a little houfe as 
it might be this; and my landlady, I warrant you, not fufpecting 
to whom fhe was talking, was fo jocular and facetious, and made 
fo many merry anfwers to our queftions, that we were all ready 
to burft with laughter. At laft the good woman happened to over- 
hear me whifpering to the duke and calling him by his title, was 
fo furprifed and confounded that we could fcarcely get a word 
from her: and the duke never met me from that day to this, but 
he talks of the little houfe, and quarrels with me for terrifying 
the woman. 


He had fcarcely had time to congratulate himfelf on the vene- 
ration which this narrative muft have procured him from the 
company, when one of the ladies having reached out for a plate 
on a diftant part of the table, began to remark the inconveniences 
of travelling, and the difficulty which they who never fat at home 
without a great number of attendants found in performing for 
themfelves fuch offices as the road required ; but that people of 
quality often travelled in difguife, and might be generally known 
from the vulgar by their condefcenfion to poor inn-keepers, and the 
allowance which they made for any defeét in their entertainment: 
that for her part, while people were civil and meant well, it was 
never her cuftom to find fault; for one was not to expect upon a 
journey all that one enjoyed at one’s own houfe. 


A GENERAL emulation feemed now to be excited. One of the 
men, who had hitherto faid nothing, called for the laft news 
paper; and having perufed it a while with deep penfivenefs, It is 
impoffible, fays he, for any man to guefs how to ac with regard 
to the ftocks; laft week it was the general opinion that they 
_ would fall; and I fold out twenty thoufand pound in order to a 
purchafe: they have now rifen unexpectedly ; and I make no 
doubt but at my return to London I fhall rifk thirty thoufand 


pound amongft them again. 
A 
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A youncG man, who had hitherto diftinguifhed himfelf only 
by the vivacity of his ‘lock, and a frequent diverfion of his eyes 
from one obje& to another, upon this:clofed his {nuff-box, and 
‘told us that he had a hundred times talked with the-chancellor 
cand the judges on the fubject of the ftocks; that for his part he 
‘did not pretend to be well acquainted with the principles on 
which they were eftablifhed, but had always heard them reckoned 
‘pernicious to trade, uncertain in ‘their produce, and ‘unfolid in 
their foundation ; and that he had ‘been advifed by three judges, 
his moft intimate friends, never to venture his money in the funds, 
ut to put it out upon land fecurity, till he could light upon .an 
-eftate in his own country. | 


Ir might be expected that, upon thefe glimpfes of ‘latent dig- 
nity, we fhould all have -began to look round us with veneration, 
and have behaved like the princes of romance, when the enchant» 
ment that difguifes them is diffolved, and they difcover the dignity 
of each other: yet it. happened, that none of thefe hints made 
much impreflion on the company; every one was apparently 
fufpected of endeavouring to impofe falfe appearances upon the 
reft; all continued their haughtinefs, in hopes to enforce their 
claims ; and all grew every hour tnére fullen, becauf eo found 
their reprefentations of themf{elves without effect. 


Tuus we travelled on four days with malevolence perpetually 
increafing, and without any endeavour but to outvie each other ia 
fupercilioufnefs and neglec&t ; and when any two of us could fe- 
parate ourfelves for a moment, we vented our indignation at the 
faucinefs of the reft. 


AT length the journey was at an end, and time and chance, that 
{trip off all difguifes, have difcovered that the intimate of lords and 
dukes is a nobleman’s butler, who has furnifhed a fhop with the 
money he has faved; the man who deals fo largely in the funds, 
is the clerk of a broker in Change-alley ; the lady who fo care- 
fully concealed her quality, keeps a cook-fhop behind the Ex- 
change ; and the young man who is fo happy in the friendfhip of 

the 
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the judges, engrofies and tranfcribes for bread in a garret of the 
Temple. Of one of the women only I could make no difadvan- 
tageous detection, becaufe fhe had affumed no character, but ac- 
commodated herfelf to the fcene before her, without any firuggle 
for diftinction or fuperiority. 


I coutp not forbear to reflect on the folly of pradtifing a fraud, - 
which as the event fhewed, had been already pradctifed too often to 
fucceed, and by the fuccefs of which no advantage could have been 
obtained ; of affluming a character, which wasto end with the day; 
and of claiming upon falfe pretences honours which muft perifh 
with the breath that paid them. 


But Mr. ApvEeNTuRER, let not thofe who laugh at me and 
my companions, think this folly confined to a {tage coach. Every 
man in the journey of life takes the fame advantage of the ig- 
norance of his fellow travellers, difguifes himfelf in counterfeited 
merit, and hears thofe praifes with complacency which his cons 
f{cience reproaches him for accepting. Every man deccives him- 
felf while he thinks he is deceiving others; and forgets that the 
time is at hand when every illufion fhall ceafe ; when fictitious 
excellence fhall be torn away ; and ALt mutt be fhown to Att in 
their real ftate. 


Tam, SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 


VIATOR. 
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TUESDAY, Auguf 28, 1753. 


Qui cupit optatam curfu contingere metam, 


Multa tulit fecitque puer. Hor. 


Sub ew ON ARES T is obferved by Bacon, that “ reading makes 
3 ‘‘ a full man, converfation a ready man, and 


ie ee * writing an exact man.” 


= As BAcon attained to degrees of knowledge 
a anh gic {carcely ever reached by any other man, the 
diretions which he gives for ftudy, have certainly a juft claim to 
our regard; for who can teach an art with fo great authority, as 
he that has practifed it with undifputed fuccefs? : 


Unper the protection of fo great a name, I fhall, therefore, 
venture to inculcate to my ingenious contemporaries, the neceflity 


VOL. I. of 
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of reading, the fitnefs of confulting other underftandings than their 
own, and of confidering the fentiments and opinions of thofe who, 
however neglected in the prefent age, had in their own times, and 
many of them a long time afterwards, fuch reputation for know- 
ledge and acutenefs, as will {carcely ever be attained by thofe that 
defpife them. 


An opinion has of late been, I know not how, propagated 
among us, that libraries are filled only with ufelefs lumber; that 
men of parts ftand in need of no affiftance ; and that to fpend life 
in poring upon books, is only to imbibe prejudices, to obftruc 
and embarrafs the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the 
expence of judgement, and to bury reafon under a chaos of indi- 
gefted learning. 


Sucu is the talk of many who think themfelves wife, and of 
~ fome who are thought wife by others; of whom part probably 
believe their own tenets, and part may be juftly fufpected of 
endeavouring to fhelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of 
wifhing to deftroy that reputation which they have no hopes ta 
fhare. It will, I believe, be found invariably true, that learning 
was never decried by any learned man; and what credit can be 
given to thofe, who venture to condemn that which they do not 
know? 


Ir reafon has the power afcribed to it by its advocates, if fo 
much js to be difcovered by attention and meditation, it is hard to 
believe, that fo many millions, equally participating of the bounties 
of nature with ourfelves, have been for ages upon ages meditating 
in vain: if the wits of the prefent time expect the regard of pofte- 
rity, which will then inherit the reafon which is now thought fu- 
perior to inftruction, furely they may allow themfelves to be in- 
ftructed by the reafon of former generations. When, therefore, an 
author declares, that he has been able to learn nothing from the 

writings of his predeceffors, and fuch a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance unpardonable in the 
ereateft human underftanding, can hinder him from perceiving, 

| that 
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that he is raifing prejudices againft his own performance; for 
with what hopes of fuccefs can he attempt that, in which greater 
abilities have hitherto mifcarried? or with what peculiar force 
does he fuppofe himfelf invigorated, that difficulties hitherto 
invincible fhould give way before him? 


Or thofe whom ProvipEncE has qualified to make any addi- 
tions to human knowledge, the number is extremely fmall; and 
what can be added by each fingle mind even of this fuperior clafs 
is very little: the greateft part of mankind muft owe all their 
knowledge, and all muft owe far the larger part of it, to the 
information of others. To underftand the works of celebrated 
authors, to comprehend their fyftems, and retain their reafonings, 
is a tafk more than equal to common intellects ; and he is by no 
means to be accounted ufelefs or idle, who has ftored his mind 
with acquired knowledge, and can detail it occafionally to others 
who have lefs leif{ure or weaker abilities. 


Persius has juftly obferved, that knowledge is nothing to him 
who is not known by others to poffefs it: to the fcholar himfclf 
it is nothing with refpect to either honour or advantage, for the 
world cannot reward thofe qualities which are concealed from it; _ 
with refpect to others it is nothing, becaufe it affords no help to 
ignorance or error. 


Ir is with juftice, therefore, that in an accomplithed character, 
HorRACE unites juft fentiments with the power of expreffing 
them; and he that has once accumulated learning, is next to 
confider, how he fhall moft widely diffufe and moft agreeably im- 
part it. 


A READY man is made by converfation. He that buries himfelf 
among his manufcripts. ‘‘ befprent,” as Pope exprefies it, ‘* with 
“© learned duft,” and wears out his days and nights in perpetual re- 
fearch and folitary meditation, is too apt to lofe in his elocution 
what he adds to his wifdom, and when he comes into the world, 
to appear overloaded with his own notions, like a man armed with 


weapons which he cannot wield. He has no facility of inculcating 
his 
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his fpeculations, of adapting himfelf to the various degrees of in- 
telle& which the accidents of converfation will prefent; but will 
talk to moft unintelligibly, and to all unpleafantly. 


I was once prefent at the lectures of a profound philofopher, 
a man really fkilled in the fcience which he profeffed, who having 
occafion to explain the terms opacum and pellucidum, told us, after 
fome hefitation, that epacum was as one might fay opake, and that 
pellucidum fignified pelluctd. Such was the dexterity, with which 
this learned reader facilitated to his auditors the intricacies of 
fcience ; and fo true is it, that a man may know what he cannot 
teach. 


BoERHAAVE complains, that the writers who have treated of 
chemiftry before him, are ufelefs to the greater part of ftudents ; 
becaufe they prefuppofe their readers to have fuch degrees of {kill 
as are not often to be found. Into the fame error are all men apt 
to fall, who have familiarized any fubje€ to themfelves in {olitude 
they difcourfe, as if they thought every other man had been em- 
ployed in the fame inquiries ; and expect that fhort hints and ob- 
{cure allufions will produce in others the fame train of ideas 
which they excite in themfelves, 


Nor is this the only inconvenience, which the man of ftudy 
fuffers from a reclufe life. When he meets with an opinion that 
pleafes him, he catches it up with eagernef{s; looks only after fuch 
arguments as tend to his confirmation ; or {pares himfelf the 
trouble of difcuffion, and adopts it with very little proof; indulges 
it long without fufpicion, and in time unites it to the general body of 
his knowledge, and treafures it up among inconteftible truths : but 
when he comes into the world among men who, arguing upon 
diffimilar principles, have been led to different conclufiens, and 
being placed in various fituations view the fame object on many 
fides ; he finds his darling pofition attacked, and himfelf in no 
condition to defend it: having thought always in one train, he is 
in the ftate of a man who having fenced always with the fame 
mafter, is perplexed and amazed by a new pofture of his anta- 

gonitt ; 
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gonift; he is entangled in unexpected difficulties, he is harraffed 
by fudden objections, he is unprovided with folutions or replies, 
his furprize impedes his natural powers of reafoning, his thoughts 
are fcattered and confounded, and he gratifies the — of airy 
petulance with an eafy victory. 


Ir is difficult to imagine, with what obftinacy truths which one 
mind perceives almoft by intuition, will be rejected by another ; 
and how many artifices muft be practifed, to procure admiffion 
for the moft evident propofitions into underftandings frighted by 
‘their novelty, or hardened againft them by accidental prejudice : 
it can fcarcely be conceived, how frequently in thefe extempora- 
sneous controverfies, the dull will be fubtle, and the acute abfurd ; 
how often ftupidity will elude the force of argument, by involving 
itfelf in its own gloom, and miftaken ingenuity will weave artful 
fallacies, which reafon can {carcely find means to difentangle. 


In thefe encounters the learning of the reclufe ufually fails” 
‘him : nothing but long habit and frequent experiments, can confer 
the power of changing a pofition into various forms, prefenting it 
in different points of view, connecting it with known and granted 
truths, fortifying it with intelligible arguments, and illuftrating it 
with apt fimilitudes; and he, therefore, that has collected his 
-Knowledge in folitude, muft learn its application by mixing with 
anankind. 


But while the various opportunities of converfation invite us 
to try every mode of argument, and every art of recommending 
our fentiments, we are frequently betrayed to the ufe of fuch as 
are not in themfelves ftri€tly defenfible: a man heated in talk, and 
eager of victory, takes advantage of the miftakes or ignorance of 
his adverfary, lays hold of conceffions to which he knows he has 
no right, and urges proofs likely to prevail on hts opponent, though 
he knows himfelf that they have no force: thus the feverity of 
reafon is relaxed; many topics are accumulated, but without juft 
arrangement or diftinction; we learn to fatisfy ourfelves with fuch 
tatiocination as filences others ; and feldom recall to a clofe exami 

nation, 
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nation, that difcourfe which has gratified our vanity with victory 
and applaufe. . 

Some caution, therefore, muft be ufed, left copioufnefs and 
facility be made Icfs valuable by inaccuracy and confufion: to fix 
the thoughts by writing, and fubject them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the beft method of enabling the mind to detect its 
own fophifms, and kecp it on guard againft the fallacies which it 
practifes on others: in converfation we naturally diffufe our 
thoughts, and in writing we contract them ; method is the ex- 
cellence of writing, and unconftraint the grace of converfation, 


To read, write, and converfe in due proportions, is, therefore, 
' the bufinefs of a man of letters. For all thefe there 1s not often 
equal opportunity ; excellence, therefore, is not often attainable: 
and moft men fail in one or other of the ends propofed, and are 
full without readinefs, or ready without exactnefs. Some de- 
ficiency muft be forgiven all, becaufe all are men; and more 
muft be allowed to pafs uncenfured in the greater part of the 
world, becaufe none can confer upon himfelf abilities, and few 
have the choice of fituations proper for the improvement of thofe 
which nature has beftowed: it is, however, reafonable, to have 
PERFECTION in our eye; that we may always advance towards 
it, though we know it never can be reached. 
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SATURDAY, September 1, 1753. 


Concubitu probibere vago. Hor. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 


EO AAS BA O indulge that reftlefs impatience which every 

BEA bee hs man feels to relate incidents by which the paf- 
fions have been greatly affected, and commu- 
nicate ideas that have been forcibly impreffed, 
wb I have given you fome account of my life, 
“E265 which without farther apology or introduction 


My mother died when I was very young; and my father, who 
was a naval commander, and had therefore no opportunity to 
VOL. II, R fuper- 
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fuperintend my conduct, placed me at a grammar f{chool, and af- 
terwards removed me to the univerfity. At {chool the number of 
boys was fo great, that to regulate our morals was impoffible; and 
at the univerfity even my learning contributed to the diffolute- 
nefs of my manners. As I was an only child, my father had al- 
ways allowed me more money than I knew how to lay out other- 
wife than in the gratification of my vices: I had fometimes, in- 
deed, been reftrained by a general fenfe of right and wrong ; but 
I now oppofed the remonftrances of confcience by the cavils of 
fophiftry ; and having learned of fome celebrated philofophers, as 
well ancient as modern, to prove that nothing is good but pleafure, 
I became a rake upon principle. 


My father died in the fame year with queen Anne a few months 
before I became of age, and left me a very confiderable fortune in 
the funds. J immediately quitted the univerfity and came to 
London, which I confidered as the great mart of pleafure; and as 
I could afford to deal largely, I wifely determined not to endanger 
my capital. I projected a {cheme of life that was moft agreeable 
to my temper, which was rather fedate than volatile, and regu- 
Jated my expences with the oeconomy of a philofopher. I found 
that my favourite appetites might be gratified with greater conve- 
nience and lefs {candal, in proportion as my life was more private : 
inftead, therefore, of incumbring myfelf with a family, I took 
the firft floor of a houfe which was let into lodgings, hired one 
{ervant, and kept a brace of geldings ata livery ftable. I con- 
{tantly frequented the theatres, and found my principles con- 
firmed by almoft every piece that was reprefented, particularly my 
refolution never to marry. In comedy, indeed, the action termi- 
nated in marriage ; but it was generally the marriage of a rake, 
who gave up his liberty with reluctance, as the only expedient to 
recover a fortune; and the hufband and wife of the drama were 
wretches whofe example juftified this relu€tance, and appeared to 
be exhibited for no other purpofe than to warn mankind, that 
whatever may be prefumed by thofe whom indigence has made 


defperate, to marry is to forfeit the quiet, independance, and fe- 
licity of life. 


In 
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In this courfe I had continued twenty years, without having 
impaired my conftitution, leflened my fortune, or incumbered 
myfelf with an illegitimate offspring ; when a girl about eighteen, 
juft arrived from the country, was hired as a chambermaid by the 
perfon who kept the houfe in which I lodged: the native beauty 
of health and fimplicity in this young creature, had fuch an effeét 
upon my imagination, that I practifed every art to debauch her, 
and at length fucceeded. 


I FOUND it convenient for her to continue in the houfe, and, 
therefore, made no propofal of removing her into lodgings; but 
after a few months fhe found herfelf with child, a difcovery which 
interrupted the indolence of my fenfuality, and made me repent 
my indifcretion : however, as I would not incur my own cenfure 
by ingratitude or inhumanity, I provided her a lodging and at- 
tendants, and fhe was at length delivered of a daughter. The 
child I regarded as a new incumbrance; for though I did not con- 
fider myfelf as under parental or conjugal obligations, yet I could 
not think myfelf at liberty wholly to abandon either the mother 
or the infant. To the mother, indeed, I had ftill fome degree of 
inclination ; though I fhould have been heartily content never to 
have feen her again, if I could at once have been freed from any 
farther trouble about her ; but as fomething was to be done, I was 
willing to keep her within my reach, at leaft till fhe could be fub- 
fervient to my pleafure no longer: the child, however, I would 
have fent away ; but fhe intreated me to let her fuckle it, with an 
importunity which I could not refift. After much thinking, I 
placed her in a little fhop in the fuburbs, which I furnifhed at the 
expence of about twenty pounds with chandlery ware, commo- . 
dities of which fhe had fome knowledge, as her father was a petty 
fhopkeeper in the country : fhe reported, that her hufband had 
been killed in an engagement at fea, and that his pay, which fhe 
had been empowered to receive by his will, had purchafed her 
ftock. I nowthought I had difcharged every obligation, as I had 
enabled her to fubfift, at leaft as well as fhe could have done by 
her labour in the ftation in which I found her; and as often as I 
had an inclination to fee her, I fent for her to a bagnio. 


But 
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Burt thefe interviews did not produce the pleafure which I ex- 
pected: her affection for me was too tender and delicate; fhe 
often wept in fpight of all her efforts againft it; and could not 
forbear telling me ftories of her little girl with the fond prolixity 
of a mother, when I wifhed to regard her only as a mittrefs. 
Thefe incidents at once touched me with compunction, and 
quenched the appetite which I had intended to gratify ; my vifits, 
therefore, became Icfs frequent: but fhe never fent after me when 
I was abfent, nor reproached me otherwife than by tears of ten- 
dernefs when fhe fay me again. 


AFTER the firft ycar I wholly neglected her; and having heard 
nothing of her during the winter, I went to {pend the fummer in 
the country. When I returned, I was prompted rather by curiofity 
than defire to make fome inquiry after her ; and foon learnt that fhe 
had died fome months before of the {mall-pox, that the goods had 
been feized for rent, and the child taken by the parifh. At this ac- 
count, fo fudden and unexpected, I was fenfibly touched; and at 
firft conccived a defign to refcue the child from the hands of a 
parifh nurfe, and make’ fome little provifion for it when it fhould 
be grown up: but this was delayed from day to day, fuch was the 
fupinenefs of my difpofition, till the event was remembered with 
lefs and lefs fenfibility; and at length I congratulated myfelf upon 
my dcliverance from an engagement, which I had always confi- 
dered as refembling in fome degree the fhackles of matrimony. 
I refolved to incur the fame embarraffment no more, and contented 
myfelf with ftrolling from one proftitute to another, of whom I 
had feen many generations perifh; and the new faces which I once 
fought among the mafks in the pit, I found with lefs trouble at 
Cuper’s, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and innumerable other places of 
public entertainment, which have appeared during the laft twenty 
years of my life. 


A FEw wecks ago I celebrated my fixtieth birth-day with fome 
friends at a tavern; and as I was returning to my lodgings, I faw 
a hackney coach ftop at the door of a houfe which I knew 
to be of ill repute, though it was private and of the firft clafs. 

Juft 
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Juft as I came up, a girl ftepped out of it who appeared, by the 
imperfect glimpfe I caught of her as the paffed, to be very young 
and extremely beautiful. As I was warm with wine, I followed 
her in without hefitation, and was delighted to find her equally 
charming upon a nearer view: I detained the coach, and propofed 
that we fhould go to Haddock’s: fhe hefitated with fome ap- 
pearance of unwillingnefs and confufion, but at length confented: 
fhe foon became more free, and I was not lefs pleafed with her 
converfation than her perfon; I obferved that the had a foftnefs 
and modefty in her manner, which is quickly worn off by habitual 
proftitution. 


WE had drank a bottle of French wine, and were preparing to 
go to bed, when to my unfpeakable confufion and aftonifhment, I 
difcovered a mark by which I knew her to be my child: for I re- 
membered, that the poor girl, whom I fo cruelly feduced and ne- 
glected, had once told me with tears in her eyes, that fhe had im- 
printed the two letters of my name under her little Nancy’s left 
breaft, which, perhaps, would be the only memorial the would 
ever have of a father. Iwas inftantly ftruck with a fenfe of guilt 
with which I had not been familiar, and, therefore, felt all its 
force. The poor wretch, whom I was about to hire for the gra- 
tification of a brutal appetite, perceived my diforder with furprize 
and concern; fhe enquired with an officious folicitude, what fudden 
illnefs had feized me; fhe took my hand, preffed it, and looked 
eagerly in my face, {till inquifitive what could be done to relieve 
me. I remained fome time torpid; but was foon rouzed by the 
reflection, that I was receiving the carefles of my child, whom { 
had abandoned to the loweft infamy, to be the flave of drunken- 
nefs and luft, and whom I had led to the brink of inceft. I fud- 
denly ftarted up; firft held her at a diftance; then catching her 
in my arms, ftrove to fpeak, but burft into tears. I faw that fhe 
was confounded and terrified ; and as foon as I could recover my 
{peech, I put an end to her doubts by revealing the fecret. 


Ir is impoflible to exprefs the effect it had upon her: fhe 
{tood motionlefs a few minutes; then clafped her hands together, 


and looked up in an agony which not to have feen is not to con- 
ceive; 


| 
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ceive; the tears at length ftarted from her eyes; fhe recollected 
herfelf, called me father, threw herfelf upon her knees, embracing 
mine, and plunging a new dagger in my heart by afking my 
bleffing. 


WE fat up together the remainder of the night, which I {pent in 
liftening toa ftory that I may, perhaps, hereafter communicate; and 
the next day I took lodgings for her about fix miles from town. I 
vifit her every day with emotions to which my heart has till now 
been a ftranger, and which are every day more frequent and more 
ftrong. I propofe to rctire with her into fome remote part of the 
country, and to atone for the. paft by the future: but alas! of the 
future a few years only can remain ; and of tue paft not a moment 
can return. What atonement can I make to thole, upon whofe 
daughters I have contributed to perpetuate that calamity, from 
which by miracle I have re{cued my own! How can I bear the 
reflection, that though for my own child J had hitherto expreifed 
lefs kindnefs than brutes for their young; yet, perhaps, every 
other whom I either hired or feduced to proftitution, had been 
gazed at in the ardor of parental affection, till tears have ftarted to 
the eye; had been catched to the bofoum with tran{port, in the 
prattling fimplicity of infancy; had been watched in fickaefs with 
anxicty that fufpended fleep; had been fed by the teil of induf- 
trious poverty, and reared to maturity with hepe and fear. What 
a montter is he, by whom thefe fears are verified, and this hope 
deceived! And yet, fo dreadful is the force of babies! guilt, I 
fometimes regret the reftraint which is come upon me; I sith ta 
fink again into the flumber from which I have been rouzed, and 
to repeat the crimes which I abhor. My heart is this moment 
burfting for uttcrance; but I want words. Farewell. 


AGAMUS, 
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Tracundior eft paulo, minus aptus acutis 
Naribus borum hominum ; rideri poffit, eo quod 
Ruflictus tonfo toga defluit, & male laxus 

In pede calceus heret : — at ingenium ingens 


Inculto latet boc fub corpore ——= ~ Hor. 


*™ FIERE are many accomplifhments which, 
though they are comparatively trivial, and may 
be acquired by {mall abilities, are yet of great’ 


importance in our common intercourfe with 


men. Of this kind is that general courtefy, 
‘which is called Goop BREEDING; a name, by which, as an ar-, 


tificial excellence, it is at once characterifed and recommended. 
VOL. H. S Goop 
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Goop Breeding, as it is generally employed in the gratification 
of vanity, a paffion almoft univerfally predominant, 1s more 
highly prized by the majority than any other; and he who wants 
it, though he may be preferved from contempt, by inconteftible 
{uperiority either of virtue or of parts, will yet be regarded with 
malevolence, and avoided as an enerhy with whom it is dangerous 


to combat. 


In fome inftances, indeed, the enmity of others cannot be 
avoided without the participation of guilt; but then it is the en- 
mity of thofe, with whom neither virtue nor wifdom can defire 
to affociate: and good breeding may generally be practifed upon 
more eafy and more honourable terms, than acquiefcence in the 
detraction of malice or the adulation of fervility, the obfcenity of | 
a letcher or the blafphemy of an infidel. Difagreeable_ truths 
may be fupprefied ; and when they can be fupprefled without 
guilt, they cannot innocently be uttered; the boaft of vanity may 
be fuffered without fevere reprehenfion, and the prattle of ab- 


furdity may be heard without expreffions of contempt. 


_ Ir happens indeed, facial unfortunately, that the practice of 
good breeding, however neceffary, is ob{tructed by the poffeffion 
of more valuable talents; and that great integrity, delicacy, fen- 
fibility, and fpirit, exalted genius, and extenfive learning, have a 


natural tendency to render men ill-bred. 


c- . PETRARCH 
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PETRARCH relates, that his admirable friend and coteenpeenty, 
Danre ALIGHERI, one of the moft exalted and original geniufes 
that ever appeared, being banithed his country, and having re- 
tired’ to the court of a prince enka then the fanctuary of 
the unfortunate, was held at firft in great ieee ; but became 
daily lefs acceptable to his patron, by the feverity of his manners 
and the freedom of his fpeech. There were at the fame court, 
many players and buffoons, gamefters and debauchees, one of 
whom, diftinguifhed for his impudence, ribaldry, and obfcenity, 
was greatly carefled by the reft; which the prince fufpecting 
DANTE not to be pleafed with, ordered the man to be brought 
before him, and having highly extolled him, turned to DANTE 
and faid, ‘“ I wonder that this perfon, who is by fome deemed a 
*¢ fool, and by others a mad-man, fhould yet be fo generally 
“¢ pleafing, and fo generally beloved ; when you, who are cele- 
<< brated for wifdom, are yet heard without’ plefre and com- 
« mended without friendfhip.” ‘* You would ceafe to wonder,” 
replied Dante, “ if you confidered, that a conformity of cha- 
“¢ raéters is the fource of friendfhip.” . This farcafm, which had 
all the force of truth, and all the keennefs of wit, was intolerable, 


and DANTe was immediately difgraced and banifhed. 


Bot by this anfwer, though the indignation which produced — 
it was founded in virtue, DANTE probably gratitied his own va- . 
nity, as much as he mortified that of others: it was the petulant 


- reproach 
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vivsuatla of refentment and pride, which is always retorted with 
rage; and not the {till voice of Reason, which 1s heard with 
complacency and reverence: if DANTE intended reformation, his 
anfwer was not wife; if he did not intend reformation, his 


anfwer was not good. 


Great delicacy, fenfibility, and penetration, do not lefs ob- 
ftruct the sities of good breeding than integrity. Perfons thus 
qualified, not only difcover proportionably more faults and failings 
in the Shaan which they examine, but are more difgufted 
with the faults and failings which they difcover: the common 
topics of converfation are too trivial to engage their attention ; the. 
safou turns of fortune that have lately happened at a game at 
Whitt, the hiftory of a ball at Tunbridge or Bath, a defcription 
, of lady Fanny’s jewels and lady Kitty's vapours, the | journals of a 
horfe race, or a cock match, and difquifitions on the game act, are 
{ubjeéts upon which men_of delicate tafte do not always chufe to 
declaim, and on which they cannot patiently hear the declamation 
of others. But they fhould remember, that their impatience is the 
impotence of reafon and the prevalence of vanity; that if they fit 
filent and referved, wrapped up in the contemplation of their own 
dignity, they will in their bist be defpifed and hated by thofe - 
whom they hate and defpife ; and with better reafon, for perverted 
power ought to be more odious than debility. To hear with pa- | 
tience, and to anfwer with civility, feems to comprehend all the 
good breeding of converfation ; and in proportion as this is eafy, | 


filence and inattention are without excufe. 


He 
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He who does not practife good breeding, will not find himfelf 
confidered as the object of good breeding by others. There is, 
however, a fpecies of rufticity, which it is not lefs abfurd than in- 
jurious to treat with contempt: this fpecies of ill breeding is be- 
come almoft proverbially the characteriftic of a {cholar ; nor fhould 
it be expected, that he who is deeply attentive to an abftrufe (a 
ence, or who employ: any of the three great faculties of the foul, 
the memory, the imagination, or the judgment, in. the clofe per- 
{uit of their feveral objects, fhould have ftudied pundtilios of form 
and ceremony, and be equally able to fhine at a route and in the 
{chools. ‘That the bow of a chronologer, and the compliment of 
an aftronomer, fhould be improper or uncouth, cannot be thought 
ftrange to thofe, who duly confider the ne of our facul- 


ties, and the impoffibility of attaining univerfal excellence. 


EQuaLty excufeable, for the fame reafons, are that abfence of 
mind, and that forgetfulnefs of place and perfon, to which {cholars 
are fo frequently fubject. When Lewis XIV. was one day lament- 
. ing the death of an old comedian whom he highly extolled, 
«« Yes,” replied BorLeau, in the prefence of madam MaInTE- 
non, ‘‘ he performed tolerably well in the defpicable pieces of 


«“ Scarroy, which are now defervedly forgotten even in the 


“* provinces.” 


As every condition of life, and every turn of mind, has fome 
peculiar temptation and propenfity to evil, let not the man of up- 
rightnefs 
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rightnefs and honefty be morofe and furly in his practice of virtue ; 
let not him, whofe delicacy and penetration difcerns with difguft 


thofe imperfections in others from which he himfelf is not free, 


indulge perpetual peevifhnefs and difcontent ; nor let learning and 
knowledge be pleaded as an excufe for not condefcending to the 


common offices and duties of civil life : for asno man fhould be 


WELL-BRED, at the expence of his ViRTUE; no man fhould 


practife virtue, fo as to deter others from IMITATION. 
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-Semperque relingui 


Sola fibt, femper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam 


VIRG. 


nature few ‘wi ise to have been fuperior 
to their own, confeffes, that he cannot account 
<7 for gravitation, the firft principle of his fyftem, 
. 3 as a property communicable to matter ; or con- 
m5 ceive its effects to be otherwife vende than 
by the immediate and perpetual influence of 
the ALMIGHTY: and, perhaps, thofe who moft attentively 
confider the phenomena of the moral and -natural world, will be 
moft inclined to admit the agency of invifible beings. 


In dreams, the mind appears to be wholly paffive; for dreams 
are fo far from being the effect of a voluntary effort, that we 
neither know of what we fhall dream, nor whether we fhall dream 
at all. : 

VOL, I. T THE 
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Tue human mind does not, indeed, appear to have any power 
equal to fuch an effect; for the ideas conceived in dreams without 
the intervention of fenfible objets, are much more perfect and 
ftrong than can be formed at other times by the utmoft effort of 
the moft lively imagination: and it ‘can fcarce be fuppofed, that 
the mind is more vigorous when we fleep, than when we are 
awake; efpecially if it be true, as I have before remarked, that in 
fleep the power of memory is wholly fufpended, and the under- 
{tanding isemployed only about fuch objects as prefent themfelves, 
without comparing the paft with the prefent; except we judge of 
the foul by a maxim which fome deep -philofophers have held 
concerning horfes, that when the tail is cut off the reft of the 
members become more ftrong. 


In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceived which material 
objects do not excite ; and which the force of imagination, exerted 
by a voluntary effort, cannot form. But the mind of the lunatic, 
befides being imprefled with the images of things that do not fall 
under the cognizance of his fenfes, is prevented from receiving 
correfponding images from thofe that do: when the vifionary 
monarch looks round upon his cloaths which he has decorated 
with the fpoils of his bed, his mind does not conceive the ideas of 
rags and ftraw, but of velvet, embroidery and go!d; and when he 
gazes at the bounds of his cell, the image impr ffed upon his mind 
is not that of a naked wall, which enclofes an area of ten feet 
fquare; but of wainfcot, and painting, and tapeftry, the bounds 
of a fpacious apartment, adorned with magnificent furniture and 


crowded with {plendid dependants. 


Or the lunatic it is alfo univerfally true, that his underftanding 
is perverted to evils, which a mere perverfion of the under- 
ftanding does not neceffarily imply. He either fits torpid in de{pair, 
or is bufied in the contrivance or the execution of mifchief. But if 
lunacy is ultimately produced by mere material caufes, it is difficult 
to fhew, why mifery or malevolence fhould always be complicated 
with abfurdity ; why madnefs fhould not fometimes produce in- 
ftances of frantic and extravagant kindnefs, of a benevolent pur- 


pofe 
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pofe formed upon erroneous principles and perfued by r'diculous 
means, and of an honeft and harmlefs chearfullnefs arifing from 


the fancied felicity of others. 


A Lunatic is, indeed, fometimes merry; but the merry 
lunatic is never kind: his fport is always mifchief ; and mifchief 
is rather aggravated than atoned by wantonnefs: his difpofition is 
always evil, in proportion to the height of his phrenzy: and upon 
this occafion it may be remarked, that if every approach to mad- 
nefs is a deviation to ill, every deviation to ill may be confidered 
as an approach to madnefs. 


Amonc other unaccountable phenomena in lunacy, is the in- 
vincible abfurdity of opinion with refpec& to fome fingle object, 
while the mind operates with its full vigour upon every other: it 
fometimes happens, that when this object is prefented to the mind, 
reafon is thrown quite out of her feat, and the perverfion of the 
underftanding for a time becomes general; but fometimes it ftill 
continues to be perverted but in part, and the abfurdity itfelf is 
defended with all the force of regular argumentation. 


A MosT extraordinary inftance of this kind may now be com- 
municated to the public, without injury to a good man, or a good 
caufe which he fucce{sfully maintained. 


Mr. Simon Browne, a diffenting teacher of exemplary life and 
eminent intellectual abilities, after having been fome time feized 
with melancholy, defifted from the duties of his function, and 
could not be perfuaded to join in any act of worfhip either public or 
private. His friends often urged him to account for this change in 
his conduét, at which they exprefied the utmoft grief and aftonifh- 
ment; and after much importunity he told them, “ that he had 
«fallen under the fenfible difpleafure of GO D, who had caufed 
«© his rational foul gradually to pcrifh, and left him only an 
“ animal life in common with brutes; that it was, therefore, pro- 
«« phane for him to pray, and incongruous to be prefent at the 


<* prayer of others.” 
In 
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_ In this opinion, however abfurd, he was inflexible, at a time 
when all the powers of his mind fubfifled in their full vigour, 
when his conceptions were clear and his reafoning ftrong. 


BEING once importuncd to fay grace at the table of a friend, 
he excufed himfelf many times; but the requeft being ftill re- 
peated, and the company kept ftanding, he difcovered evident 
tokens of diftrefs, and after fome irrefolute geftures and hefitation, 
exprefled with great fervor this ejaculation: “‘ Moft merciful and 
“ almighty GOD, let thy fpirit, which moved upon the face of 
“© the waters when there was no light, defcend upon me; that 
‘© from this darknefs there may rife up a man to praife thee!” 


~ Bur the moft aftonifhing proof both of his intellectual ex- 
cellence and defedt, is, “‘ A defence of the RELIGIon of Nature 
‘and the CHRISTIAN REVELATION, In an{wer to Tindal’s 
«© Chriftianity as old the Creation,” and his dedication of it to the 
late queen. The book is univerfally allowed to be the beft which’ 
that controverfy produced, and the dedication is as follows : 
MADAM, 

F all the extraordinary things that. have been tendered to 

-your royal hands fince your firft happy arrival in Britain, 
it may be boldly faid, what now befpeaks your majefty’s accep- 
*“* tance is the chief. 


“ Nort in itfelf indeed: it 1s a trifle unworthy your exalted 
rank, and what will hardly prove an entertaining amufement 
to one of your:majefty’s deep penetration, exact judgment, and 


“< fine tafte. 


‘© BuT on account of the author, who Is the firft being of the 
kind, and yet without a-name. 


< HIE was once a man; and of fome little name; but of ‘no 
“ ‘worth, as his prefent unparalleled cafe makes but too manifeft : 
‘“‘ for by the immediate hand of an avenging GOD, his very 


“ thinking 
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thinking fubftance has for more than feven years been continually 
wafting away, till it is wholly perifhed out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing. None, no not the leaft remem- 
brance of its very ruins remains, not the fhadow of an idea is 
left, nor any fenfe that, fo much as one fingle one, perfeét or 
imperfect, whole or diminifhed, ever did appear to a mind 
within him or was perceived by it. 


« Suc# a prefent from fuch a thing, however worthlefs in it- 


‘ felf, may not be wholly unacceptable to your majefty; the 


author being fuch as hiftory cannot parallel: and if the faa, 
which is real and no fiction, nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, 
it muft be recorded as the moft memorable and indeed aftonifhing 
event in the reign of GrorGE the fecond, that a tract compofed 
by fuch a thing was prefented to the illuftrious CARo1NE; his 
royal confort needs not be added; fame, if I am not mifin- 


formed, will tell that with pleafure to all fucceeding times. 


-¢ He has been informed, that your majefty’s piety is as genuine’ 


and eminent, as your excellent qualities are great and con- 
{picuous. This can, indeed, be truly known to the great fearcher 
of hearts only ; He alone, who can look into them, can difcern 
if they are fincere, and the main intention correfponds with the 
appearance; and your majefty cannot take it amifs, if fuch an 
author hints, that His fecret approbation is of infinitely greater 
value than the commendation of men, who may be eafily mif- 
taken and are too apt to flatter their fuperiors. 


«© Bur if he has been told the truth, fuch a.cafe as his will 
certainly ftrike your-majefty with aftonifhment, and may raife 
that commiferation in your royal breaft which he has in vain 
endeavoured to excite in thofe of his friends ; who by the moft 
unreafonable and ill founded conceit in the world, have ima- 
gined, that a thinking being could for feven years together live 
a ftranger to its own powers, exercifes, operations and ftate, and 
to what the great GOD has been doing in it and to it. 


he Ir 
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«Tp your majefty, in your moft retired addrefs to the K1nc of 
“ Kincs, fhould think of fo fingular a cafe, you may, perhaps, 
“« make it your devout requeft, that the reign of your beloved 
“ fovereign and confort may be renowned to all pofterity by the 
“ recovery of a foul now in the utmoft ruin ; the reftoration of 
“ one utterly loft.at prefent among{t men. 


<¢ Axp fhould this cafe affect your royal breaft, you will recom. 
«© mend it to the picty and prayers of all the truly devout, who 
«© have the honour to be known to your majefty: many fuch 
s doubtlefs there are; though courts are not ufually the places 
«© where the devout refort, or where devotion reigns. And it is 
“ not improbable, that multitudes of the pious throughout the 
«| Jand may take a cafe to heart, that under your majefty’s pa- 
“ tronage comes thus recommended. 


“< Coup fuch a favour as this reftoration be obtained from 
s* HEAVEN by the prayers of your majefty, with what a tranf- 
“ port of gratitude would the recovered being throw himfelf at 
«< your majefty’s feet, and adoring the Divine Power and Grace 


“ profefs himfelf, 
“MADAM, 


“ Your majefty’s moft obliged 
© and dutiful fervant.” 


Tus dedication, which is no where feeble or abfurd, but in 
the places where the object of his phrenzy was immediately before 
him, his friends found means to fupprefs; wifely confidering, that 
a book to which it fhould be prefixed, would certainly be con- 
demned without examination ; for few would have required 
fironger evidence of its inutility, than that the author by his dedi- 
cation appeared to be mad. ‘The copy, however, was preferved, 
and has been tranfcribed into the blank leaves before one of 
the books which is now in the library of a friend to this under- 
taking, who is not lefs diftinguifhed by his merit than his rank, 
and who recommended it as a literary curiofity, which was in 
danger of being loft for want of a repofitory in which it might 
be preferved. | 
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TUESD A Y, September II, 1753. 


Pracipua tamen ejus in commovendd miferatione virtus, ut quidam in 
bac eum parte omnibus ejufdem operts autoribus preferant. 
| QUINTILIAN. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


week ee T is ufual for fcholars to lament with indif- 
_Me.-8 criminating regret, the devaftations committed 
“ype=4 on ancient libraries, by accidents and time, by 
ne ae fuperftition, ignorance, and gothicifm: but the 
ra lofs is very far from being in all cafes equally 
ak@s%g4Q irreparable, as the want of fome kinds of books 
may be much more eafily fupplied than that of others. By the 
interruption that fometimes happens in the fucceffion of philofo- 
phical opinions, the mind is emancipated from traditionary fy{ftcms, 
VOL. II, U recovers 
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recovers its native elaflicity whici had been benumbed by cuftom, 
begins to examine with freedom and frefh vigour, and to follow 
truth inftead of authority. The lofs of writings, therefore, in 
which reafoning is concerned, is not, perhaps, fo great an evil to 
mankind, as of thofe which defcribe characters and facts. 


To be deprived of the laft books of Livy, of the fatires of 
ArcuILocuus, and the comedies of MENANDER, is a greater 
misfortune to the republic of literature, than if the logic and the 
phyfics of ARISTOTLE had never defcended to pofterity. 


Two of your predeceffors, Mr. ApvrNnTURER, of great judg- 
ment and genius, very juitly thought that they fhould adorn their 
lucubrations by publithing, one of them a fragment of S appuo, 
and the other an old Grecian hymn to the Goddefs HEattu: 
and, indeed, I conceive it to be a very important ufe of your 
paper, to bring into common light thofe beautiful remains of ancient 
ait, which by their prefent fituation are deprived of that univerfal 
admiration they fo juftly deferve, and are only the fecret enjoyment 
of a few curious readers. In imitation, therefore, of the examples 
I have juft mentioned, I fhall fend you for the inftruction and en- 
tertainment of your readers, a fragment of SrMoNIDEs and of 
MENANDER. 


SIMONIDES was Celebrated by the ancicnts for the fweetnefs cor- 
rectnefs and purity of his flyle, and his irrefiftible fkill in moving 
the paffions. It is a fufficient panegyric that PLaTo often men- 
tions him with approbation. Dionysius places him among thofe 
poufhed writers, who excel ‘ in a {mooth volubility, and flow on, 


“« like plenteous and perennial rivers, in a courfe of even and un- 
* interrupted harmony.” 


Ir is to this excellent critic that we are indebted for the prefer- 
vation of the following paffage, the tendernefs and elegance of 
which fcarcely need be pointed out to thofe who have tafte and 
fenfibiity. Danaé, being by her mercilefs father inclofed in a 

| cheft 
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cheft and thrown into the fea with her child, the poet aie 
thus to relate her diftrefs 


“Ors Accerccns ty Oasda rca arp ® 
Beinn aviv, xunbeioa di Aipre 
Acinars icesmer’ BT adiarraios 


Tlagssaic, auDt rt Tlepost Baars 


Diray xica, siaty Ti "2 vinvos, 
“Osor Exw arorov. ov d arte yarabnry 
"Hrogs xrwooes ty ategnis domars, 
XarrtoyouPy dt, vuxTiAaprwel, 
Kuariw ti dvopw. ov 3d avadiar 

"YT webs recy nop Badeices 

Tagiovros xupat@ ux adivsis, 

"Oud arins Gboyyur, wopPupice 
Kaipevos ty xrcevids, Weogwmroy KaAow. 
"Es 3: vos Sesvdv v0 eye Ossvdr m5 

Kal xtv ina enuatow Aamo 

“YT wsiyes vase Kaaouas, Py Leipe-, 


“Eudite ds worlog, ivdivw céileor XOXOP. 


Wen the raging wind began to roar, and the waves to beat fo 


violently on the cheft as to threaten to overfet it, the threw her 
arm fondly around Perseus, and faid, the tears trickling down 
her cheeks, ‘‘ O my fon, what forrows do I undergo! But thou 


ce 


€ 


“vw 


<¢ 


‘ 


é¢ 


<¢ 


«¢ 


<¢ 


«¢ 


art wrapt in a deep flumber; thou fleepeft foundly like a fucking 
child, in this joylefs habitation, in this dark and dreadful night, 
lighted only by the glimmerings of the moon! Covered 
with thy purple mantle, thou regardeft not the waves that dafh 
around thee, nor the whiftling of the winds. O thou beauteous 
babe ! If thou wert fenfible of this calamity, thou wouldft bend 
thy tender ears to my complaints. Sleep on, I befeech thee, O 

my child! Sleep, with him, O ye! billows! and Aleep likewife 


my diftrefs!” 


Tuose who would forma full idea of the delicacy of the Greek, 


fhould attentively confider the following happy imitation of it, which, 
I have reafon to believe, is not fo extenfively known or fo warmly 


admired 
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admired as it ought to be; and which, indecd, far excells the 
original. 


Tue poet, having pathetically painted a great princefs taking 
leave of an affectionate hufband on his death bed, and endea- 
vouring afterwards to comfort her inconfolable family, adds the 
following particular. 


His conatibus occupata, ocellos 
Guttis lucidulis adbuc madentes 
Convertit, puerum fopore vinttum 
- ES ; , 7 c ° 
Qua nutrix placido fin fovebat : 


3 


ce Dorms, ingquitt, a O mifelle, nec fe 


A 


© Vultus exanimes, filentiumque 


“ Per longa atria commovent, nec ullo 


A“ 


© Fratrum tangeris, aut meo dolore. 


w“~ 
nw 


Nee fentis patre deftitutus illo, 
“< Out geftans genibufve brachicve, 


wv 
nr 


Aut formans lepidam tuam loquelam, 


eB 
ww 


Tecum mille modis inepticbat. 


ww 
wn 


Tu dermis, volitantque qui folebant 
Rifus, in rofers tuts labellis. 


A 
w~ 


“© Dormi, parvule! nec mali dolores 


© Qut matrem cructant tue quietis 


“ 


© Rumpant fomnia—— Quando, quando, tales 


~ 


© Redibunt oculis meis fopores!” 


The contraft betwixt the infenfibility of the infant and the agony 
of the mother, her obferving that the child is unmoved with 
what 
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what was moft likely to affect him, the forrows of his little 
brothers, the many mournful countenanccs, and the difnal 
filence that reigned throughout the court; the circumflances of 
the father playing with the child on his knees or in his arms, 
and teaching him to fpeak; are fuch delicate mafter-ftrokes 
of nature and parental tendernefs, as fhew the author js in- 
timately acquainted with the human heart, and with thofe little 
touches of paffion that are beft calculated to move it. The 
affectionate with of ‘* dormi, parvule!” is plainly imitated from 
the fragment of Srtmonrpes; but the fudden exclamation that 
follows — ‘“‘ when, O when, fhall I fleep like this infant,” 
is entirely the property of the author, and worthy of, though not 
excelled by any of the ancients. It is making the moft artful and 
the moft ftriking ufe of the flumber of the child, to agvoravate 
and heighten by comparifon the reftlefinefs of the mother’s for- 
row: it is the fineft and ftrongeft way of faying, ‘ my grief 
“¢ will never ceafe,” that has ever been ufed. I think it not ex- 
aggeration to affirm, that in this little poem are united the pa- 
thetic of Eurrpipes and the elegance of Caruttus. It 
affords a judicious example of the manner in which the ancients 
ought to be imitated ; not by ufing their expreffions and epithets, 
which is the common method, but by catching a portion of 
their fpirit, and adapting their images and ways of thinking 
to new fubjects. The generality of thofe who have propofed 
CaTuttus for their pattern, even the beft of the modern Latin 
poets of Italy, feem to think they have accomplifhed their de- 
fign, by introducing many florid diminutives, fuch as “ tenellula, 
<< and columbula:” but there is a purity and feverity of ftile, a 
temperate and auftere MANNER in CaTuLLus, which nearly 
refembles that of his cotemporary LucreTtus, and is happily 
copied by the author of the poem which has produced thefe re- 
fleGtions. Whenever, therefore, we fit down to compofe, we 
fhould afk ourfelves in the words of LoNnGINUs a little altered ; 
<< How would Homer or Plato, DEMOSTHENES or Tuucy- 
«¢ prpEs, have expreffed themfelves on this occafion ; allowing for 
s¢ the alteration of our cuftoms, and the different idioms of our 

‘* refpective 
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“ refpective languages?” This would be following the ancients, 
without tamely treading in their footfteps ; this would be making 
the fame glorious ufe of them that Racine has done of Ev- 
RIPIDES in his PH#pra and IpHIGENrA, and that Mirton 
has done of the theogony of Hesrop in his battle of the angels. 


Ir you fhould happen not to lay afide this paper, among the 
refufe of your correfpondence, as the offspring of pedantry anda 
blind fondnefs for antiquity ; or rather, 1f your readers can endure 
the fight of fo much Greek, though ever fo Attic; I may, 
perhaps, trouble you again with a few reflections on the character 
of MENANDER. 


Z Iam, 
Mr. ADVENTURER, 
Yours, 


PALA OPHILUS, 
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SATURDAY, September 15, 1753. 


Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Fitherium fenfum, atque aurai fimplicis ignem. ‘VIRGIL. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


ee MeoIIG34 OT HIN G fooner quells the ridiculous 
yO) (3 triumph of human vanity, than reading thofe 
pafiages of the greateft writers, in which they 
ZONES feem deprived of that noble fpirit that infpires 
apy fee them in other parts; and where, inftead of 
* <# } e 9 invention and grandeur, we meet with nothing 
SY but flatnefs and infipidity. 


a 


THE pain I have felt on obferving a lofty genius thus fink beneath 
itfelf, has often made me with, that thefe unworthy ftains could be 
blotted from their works, and leave them perfect and immaculate. 

VOL, II. x | I 
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I wenT to bed a few nights ago, full of thefe thoughts, and 


-clofed the-evening, as I frequeritly do, with reading a few lines in 
Virert. [accidentally opened-that part of the fixth book, where 


Axcuises recounts to his fon the various methods of pur gation 


which the foul undergoes in the next world, to cleanfe it from the 
filth it has contracted by its connection with the body, and to 
deliver the pure etherial effence from the vicious tincture of mor- 
tality. This was fo much like my evening's f{peculation, that it 


* infenfibly mixed and incorporated with it, and as foon as I fell 


afleen, formed itfelf into the following dream. 


I rounp myfelf in’ an inftant in the midft of a temple which 


was built with all that magnificent fimplicity that diftinguifhes the 
productions of the ancients, At the eaft end was raifed an altar, on 
each fide of which ftood a prieft, who feemed preparing to facri- 
. fice.. On the altar was kindled a fire, from which arofe the brighteft 
flame I had ever beheld. The light whicli it difpenfed, though 
remarkably {trong and clear,- was not quivering and dazzling, but 
fteady and uniform, and diffufed a purple radiance through the 
whole ediftee; not unlike the firft appearance of the mormmnyg: 


Wulite I ftood fixed in admiration, my attention: was awakened 


by the blaft of a trumpet, which fhook the whole temple; but it 
carried a certain {weetnefs in it’s found, which mellowed and tem- 
pered the natural fhrillnefs of that inftrument. After it had 
founded thrice, the being who blew it, habited according to 
the defcription of Fame by the ancients, iffued a proclamation 
to the following purpofe. ‘ By command of Apotto and the 


—€ 


€ 


Muses, all who have ever made any pretenfions to fame by 
their writings, aré injoined to facrificé upon the altar in this 
teniple, thofé parts of their works, which have hitherto been 
preferved to their infamy, that their names many defcend {pot- 
lefs and unfullied to pofterity. For this purpofe ARISTOTLE 
and Loneinus are appointed chief priefts, who are to fee that 
no improper oblations are made, and no proper ones concealed; 
and for the miore eafy performance of this office, they are allowed 
to chufe as their affiftants whomfoever they fhall think worthy 
of the function.” 


" As 
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As foon as this proclamation was made, I turned my eyes with. 
inexprefiible delight towards the two priefts; but was foon robbed, 
of the pleafure of looking at them by a croud of people running 
up to offer their fervice. Thefe I found to be a groupe of French 
critics; but their offers were rejeGted by both priefts with the ut- 
moft indignation, and their whole works were thrown on the 
altar, and reduced to afhes in an inftant. The two priefts then 
looked. round, and chofe, with a few others) Horace and 
QuINTILJAN from among the Romans, and Appison from the 
Englith, as their principal affiftants. 


THE firft who came forward with his offering, by the loftinefs 
of his demeanor was {oon difcovered. to be Homer. He approached 
the altar. with great majefty, and delivered to. Loncinus thote 
parts. of his Opyssey, which have been cenfured as improbable 
fictions, and the ridiculous narratives of old age. Lonoinus was 
preparing for the: facrifice, but obferving that ArisToTie did 
rot feem willing to affift him in the office, he returned them to 
the venerable old bard with great deference, faying, that. ‘ they 
“‘ were indeed the tales of old age, but.it was the old age of 
“* FRoMER.” : | 


VIRGIL appeared next, and approached the altar with a modeft 
dignity in his gait and countenance peculiar to himfelf; and to the 
furprife of all committed his whele AENEID to the flames. But 
it was immediately refcued.by two Romans, whom I found to. be 
Tucca and Varius, who ran with precipitation to the altar, 
delivered the poem from deftruction, and carried off the author 
between them, repeating that glorious boaft of about forty lines at 
the begining of the third Georgic. 


Tentanda via ef; qua me quoque pofim 
Tollere humo, victorque viriim volitare per ora, 


Primus ego in patriam nrecum, &c. 


AFTER him moft of the Greek and Roman authors proceeded 
to the altar, and: furrendered with great modefty and humility the 
| | moft 
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moft faulty part of their works. One circumftance was obfervable, 
that the facrifice always increafed in proportion as the author had 
ventured to deviate from a judicious imitation of Homer. The 
latter Roman authors, who feemed almoft to have loft fight of him, 
made fo large offerings, that fome of their works, which were be- 
fore very voluminous, fhrunk into the compafs of a primer. 


Ir‘ gave me the higheft fatisfaction to fee PurtosopHy thus 
cleared from erroneous principles, History purged of falfehood, 
Porrry of fuftian, and nothing left in each but Genius, Sense, 
and TrRuTH. 


I MARKED with particular attention the feveral offerings of 
the moit eminent Englifh Writers, CHaucerR gave up his ob- 
{cenity, and then delivered his works to DrypDEN, to clear them 
trom the rubbifh that encumbered them. Drypen executed his 
tafk with great addrefs, ‘‘ and,” as Appison fays of VirGIL in 
his Georgics, ‘* toffed about his dung with an air of gracefulnefs :” 
he not only repaired the injuries of time, but threw in a thoufand 
new graces. He then advanced towards the altar himfelf, and de- 
livered up a large pacquet, which contained many plays, and fome 
poems. The pacquet had a label affixed to it, which bore this in- 
{cription, ‘‘ To Poverty.” 


SHAKESPEARE Carried to the altar a long ftring of puns, marked 

“ The Tafte of the Age,” a {mall parcel of bombaft, and a pretty 
large bundle of incorrectnefs. Notwithftanding the ingenuous air 
with which he made this offering, fome officiates at the altar ac- 
cufed him of concealing certain pieces, and mentioned The London 
Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwell, The Yorkfhire Tragedy, &c. 
The poet replied, ‘* thatas thofe pieces were unworthy to be pre- 
‘ ferved, he fhould fee them confumed to afhes with great plea- 
‘© fure ; but that he was wholly innocent of their original.” The 
two chief priefts interpofed in this difpute, and difmiffed the poet 
with many compliments; Lonainus obferving, that the pieces in 
queftion could not poffibly be his, for that the failings of SHAKE- 
SPEARE were like thofe of Homer, ‘ whofe genius, whenever it 
“* fubfided, might be compared to the ebbing of the ocean, which 
°° left 
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«¢ Jeft a mark upon its fhores, to fhew to what a height it was 
“ fometimes carricd.” ARISTOTLE concurred in this opinion, 
and added, “ that although SHAKESPRARE was quite ignorant of 
«© that exact ceconomy of the ftage, which is fo remarkable in the 
«© Greek writers, yet the meer ftrength of his genius had in many 
<¢ points carried him infinitely beyond them.” 


MiLTon gave up a few errors in his PARADISE Lost, and the 
facrifice was attended with great decency by Appison. Otway 
and Rowe threw their comedies upon the altar, and Beaumonr 
and FLercuer the two laft acts of many of their pieces. They 
were followed by Tom Durrey, ETHEREGE, Wrcueriey, 
and feveral other dramatic writers, who made fuch large contribu- 
tions, that they fet the altar ina blaze. 

Amonc thefe I was furprized to fee an author with much po- 
Jitenefs in his behaviour, and fpirit in his countenance, tottering 
under an unwieldy burden. As he approached I difcovered him 
to be Sin JouN VANBRUGH, and could not but fmile, when, on 
his committing his heavy load to the flames, it proved to be 
«¢, Bis {kill in Architecture.” ) 


Pope advanced towards Appisoy, and delivered with great 
humility thofe lines written exprefsly againft him, fo remarkable 
for their excellence and their cruclty, repeating this couplet, 


“« Curft be the verfe, how well foe’er it flow, 
<¢; That tends to make one worthy man my foe.” 


Tue ingenuous critic infifted on his taking them again: “ for,” 
{aid he, “ my aflociates at the altar, particularly Horace, would 
< never permit a line of fo excellent a fatyrift to be confumed. 
<¢ The many compliments paid me in other parts of your works 
<< amply compenfate for this flight indignity. And be affured, 
«« that no little pique or mifunderftanding fhall ever make me a 
<¢ foe to genius.” Porg bowed in fome confufion, and promifed 
to fubftitute a fictitious name at leaft, which was all that was left 
in his power. He then retired, after having made a facrifice of a 
little pacquet of Antithefes, and fome parts of his Tranflation of 


Homer. 
DuRING 
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Durine the courfe of thefe oblations, I was charmed with the 
ccandour, decency, and judgement, with which all the priefts dif- 
charged their different functions. They behaved with fuch dignity, 
that it reminded me -of thofe ages, when the offices of king and 
pricft centered in the fame perfon. Whenever any of the affiftants 
were at a lofs in any particular circumftances, they applied to 
ARISTOTLE, who fettled the whole bufinefs in an inftant. 


But the reflections which this pleaftng fcene produced, were 
foon interrupted by a tumultuous noife at the gate of the temple; 
when fuddenly a rude illiterate multitude rufhed in, led by TrnpAt, 
Morcan, CuuBB, and BoLINGBROKE. The chiefs, whofe coun- 
tcnances were imprefled with rage which art could not conceal, 
forced their way to the altar, and amidft the joyful acclamations 
of their followers threw a large volume into the fire. But the 
triumph was fhort, and joy and acclamation gave way to filence 
and aftonifhment: the volume lay unhurt in the midft of the 
fire, and, as the flames played innocently about it, I could dif- 
cover written in letters of gold, thefe words, THE BIBLE. 
" At that inftant my ears were ravifhed with the found of more 
than mortal mufic accompanying a hymn fung by invifible beings, 
of which I well remember the following verfes : 


“ Tue words of the LORD are pure words: even as the 
“ filver, which in the earth is tried, and purified feven times in 
“¢ the fire.” 

« More to be defired are they than gold; yea, than much 
«© fine gold: fweeter alfo than honey, and the honey-comb.” 


THE united melody of inftruments and voices, which formed 
a concert fo exquifite, that, as MiLTon fays, “ it might create a 
*© foul under the ribs of death,” threw me into fuch ecftafies, that 
I was awakened by their violence. 
| & 
Jam, SIR, - 


Your humble fervant, 
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TUESDAY, September 18, 1753. 


— Faéto pius, et feeleratus eodein. Ovip. 


€T is contended by thofe who reject Curi- 
ge . . 

‘© STIANITY, that if revelation had been necef- 
fary as a rule of life to mankind, it would have 
been univerfal ; and they are, upon this prin- 
ciple, compelled to affirm that only to be a 
. rule of life, which is univerfally known. 


at ‘eT 8 a 
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; 
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BuT norule of life is univerfally known, except the dictates 
of confcience: with refpect to particular actions, opinion deter- 
mines whether they are good or ill; and confcience approves or 
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difapproves in confequence of this determination, whether it be in 
favour of truth or falfehood: nor can the errors of confcience be 
always imputed to a criminal neg!ect of inquiry: thofe, by 
whom a fyftem of moral truths was difcovered through the gloom 
of paganifm, have been confidered as prodigies, and regarded by 
fucceflive ages with aftonifiment and admiration ; and that which 
immortalifed one among many millions, can fcarce be thought 
poftible to all. Men do not ufually fhut their eyes againft their 
immediate intereft, however they may be thought to wink againft 
their duty ; and fo little does either appear to be difcoverable by 
the light of nature, that where the Divine Prescription has 
either been with-held or corrupted, fuperftition has rendcred piety 
crucl, and error has armed virtue againft herfelf ; mifcry has been 
cultivated by thofe who have not incurred guilt ; and though all 
men had been innocent, they might ftill have been wretched. 


In the reign of Yamopin the Magnificent, the kingdom of 
Golconda was depopulated by a peftilence; and after every other 
attempt to propitiate the gods had failed, it was believed, according 
to the fuperftition of the country, that they required the facrifice 


of a virgin of royal blood. 


Ir happened that at this time there was no virgin of the royal 
blood, but Tamrira the daughter of Yamopin, whom he had 
betrothed to one of the princes of his court, intending that he 
fhould fucceed to the throne; for YAmMopin had no fon, and he 
was not willing that his empire fhould defcend to a woman. 


Yamopin confidered himfcif not lefs the father of his people, 
than of Tamura; and, therefore, with whatever rclu€tance, de- 
termined to redeem the life of the public, with that of the in- 
dividual. He proftrated himfelf in the temple, and invoked his 
principal idol as the fountain of life: ‘ From thee,” faid he, 
“I have derived my being, and the life which I have propa- 
«© gated is thine; when I] am about to reftore it, let me _ re- 
« member with gratitude, that I poffeffed it by thy bounty, and 


“* let thy mercy accept it as a ranfom for my people.” 
‘ORDERS 
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Orpers were given for the facrifice on the next day, and 
TAMIRA was permitted to difpofe of the interval as fhe pleafed. 
She received the intimation of her father’s pleafure, without much 
furprize ; becaufe, as fhe knew the cuftom of her country, fhe 
{carce hoped that the demand of her life would have been delayed 
fo long: fhe fortified herfelf againft the terrors of death, by an- 
ticipating the honours that would be paid to her memory ; and 
had juft triumphed over the defire of life, when, upon perceiving 
her lover enter the apartment, fhe loft her fortitude in a moment 
and bur{t into tears. . 


WueEN they were alone, after his eyes had like hers over- 
flowed with filent forrow, he took her hand, and with a look of 
inexpreflible anxiety and tendernefs told her, that one expedient 
was yet left, by which her life might be preferved; that he had 
bribed a pric{t to his intercft, by whom the ceremonies of mar- 
riage might be immediately performed; that on the morrow, as 
fhe would be no longer a virgin, the propitiation of the gods 
could not be effected by her death; and that her father, though 
for political purpofes he might appear to be difpleafed, would 
yet fecretly rejoice at an event, which, without his concurrence, 
had delivered him from the dreadful obligation of facrificing an 
only child, through whom he hoped to tranfmit dominion to his 


pofterity. 


To this propofal Tamira, whofe attachment to life was now 
ftrengthened by love, and in whofe bofom the regret of precluded 
pleafure had fucceeded to the hope of glory, at length con- 
- fented ; but fhe confented with all the timidity, reluctance, and 
confufion, which are produced by a conf{cioufnefs of guilt; and 
the prince himfelf introduced the man, who was to accomplifh 
the purpofe both of his ambition and his love, with apparent 
tremor and hefitation. 


On 
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On the morrow, when the prieft ftood ready at the altar to 
receive the victim, and the king commanded his daughter to be 
brought forth, the prince produced her as his wife. YAmopIiIN 
{tood fome moments in fufpence; and then difmiffing the affembly, 
retired to his pallace. After having remained about two hours in 
private, he fent for the prince. ‘ The Gods,” faid he “ though 
* they continue the peftilence, have yet in mercy refcued my 
‘© people from the opprefiion of a tyrant, who appears to confider 
“ the life of millions as nothing in competition with the indul- 
_ © gence of his luft, his avarice, or his ambition.” Yamopin then 
commanded him to be put to death, and the fentence was exe- 
cuted the fame hour. 


- Tamrra now repented in unutterable diftrefs of acrime, by 
which the pleafures not only of poffeffion but hope were percluded : 
her attachment to life was broken, by the very means which fhe 
had taken to preferve it: and as an atonement for the forfeit of her 
virginity, fhe determined to fubmit to that law of marriage, from 
which as a princefs only fhe was exempted, and to throw herfelf 
on the pile by which the body of her hufband was to be con- 
fumed. To this her father confented: their afhes were {cattered 
to the winds, and their names were forbidden to be repeated. 


Ir by thefe events it 1s evident, that YamMopin difcerned no 
law which would have juftified the prefervation of his daughter; 
and if it is abfurd to fuppofe his integrity to be vicious, becaufe 
he had lefs power and opportunity to obtain knowledge than 
PLATo; it will follow, that, by whatever rule the oblation of 
human facrifice may be condemned, the conduct of YAMoDIN, 
which would have produced fuch facrifice was morally right, and 
that of the prince which prevented it was morally wrong; that 
the confent of Tamrra to the marriage was vicious, and that her 
fuicide was heroic virtue, though in her marriage fhe concurred 
with a general law of nature, and by her death oppofed it: for 
moral right and wrong are terms that are wholly relative to the 

agent 
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agent by whom the action is performed, and not to the action itfelf 
confidered abftractedly, for abftractedly it can be right or wrong 
only in a natural fenfe. It appears, therefore, that REvELATION 
is neceflary to the eftablifhment even of natural religion, and that 
it is more rational to {uppofe it has been vouchfafed in part than not 


at all. 


It may, perhaps, be afked, of what ufe then is confcience as 
a guide of life, fince in thefe inftances it appears not to coincide 
with the Divine Law, but to oppofe it, to condemn that which 
is enjoined and approve that which is forbidden? but to this 


queftion the anfwer is eafy. 


Tue end which confcience approves is always good, though 
fhe fometimes miftakes the means: the end which YamMopin 
propofed, was deliverance from a peftilence; but he did not nor 
could know, that this end was not to be obtained by human facri- 
fice: and. the end which confcience condemns, is always ill; for 
the end propofed by the prince, was private gain by public lofs. 
By confcience, then, all men are reftrained from intentional ill, 
and direéted in their choice of the end though not of the means: 
it infallibly directs us to avoid guilt, but is not intended to fecure 
us from error; it is not, therefore, either ufelefs as a law to our- 
felves, nor yet fufficient to regulate our conduct with refpec& to 
others; it may fting with remorfe, but it cannot chear us with 
hope. It is by Revetarion alone, that virtue and happinefs are 
connected ; by REVELATION, “‘ we are led into all truth.” Con- 
{cience is direéted to effect its purpofe, and repentance is encou- 
raged by the hope of pardon. If this fun is rifen upon our hemif- 
phere, let us not confider it only as the object of f{peculation and 
inquiry ; let us rejoice in its influence, and walk by its light; re- 
garding rather with contempt than indignation, thofe who are 
only follicitous to difcover, why its radience is not farther diffufed ; 
and wilfully fhut their eyes againft it, becaufe they fee others 
ftumble to whom it has been denied, 


Ir 
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Ir is not neceffary to inquire, what would be determined at 
the GreaT TRIBUNAL, concerning a heathen who had in every 
inftance obeyed the dictates of con{cience, however erroneous; be- 
caufe it will readily be granted, that no fuch moral perfection was 
ever found among men: but it is eafy to afcertain the fate of thofe, 
*¢ who love darknefs rather than light, becaufe their deeds are 
<< evil;” who violate the law that has been written upon the heart, 
and reject that which has been offered them from ABove; who 
though their fins are as f{carlet, cavil at the terms on which they 
might be white as fnow; and though their iniquities have been 
multiplied without number, revile the hand that would blot them 
from the RecisTer of Heaven. —_ 
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SATURDAY, September 22, 1753. 


Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumat bonefti. "Hor. 


‘To the ADVENTURER. 


SY N the papers of criticifm which you have given 


Yas to the public, I have remarked a fpirit of can- 
eR dour and love of truth, equally remote from 
Na bigotry and captioufnefs; a juft diftribution of 
Lo. praife amongft the antients and the moderns; 
A OD ra a fober deference to reputation long eftablifhed, 
without a blind adoration of antiquity; and a willingnefs to 


favour later performances, without a light or puerile fondnefs for 


novelty. 
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I suaxt, therefore, venture to lay before you, fuch obfervations 
as have rifen to my mind in the confideration of Virciz’s paftorals, 
without any enquiry how far my fentiments deviate from efta- 
blifhed rules or common opinions. 


Ir we furvey the ten paftorals in a general view, it will be found 
that VirGiL can derive from them very little claim to the praife of 
an inventor. To fearch into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, 
is not my prefent purpofe: that it has long fubfifted in the eaft, 
the facred writings fufficiently inform us; and we may conjec- 
ture, with great probability, that it was fometimes the devotion, 
and fometimes the entertainment, of the firft generations of man- 
kind. THEocriTus united elegance with fimplicity ; and taught 
his fhepherds to fing with fo much eafe and harmony, that his 
countrymen, defpairing to excel, forbore to imitate him; and the 
Grecks, however vain or ambitious, left him in quiet poffzffion of 


the garlands which the wood-nymphs had beftowed upon him. 


VirGIL, however, taking advantage of another language, ven- 
tured to copy or to rival the Srcizran Barb: he has written 


with greater fplendour of diction, and elevation of fentiment: 


but as the magnificence of his performances was greater, the fim- 
plicity was lefs; and, perhaps, where he excels THEOCRITUS, 
he fometimes obtains his fuperiority by deviating from the 
paftoral character, and performing what THEocRITUS never 
attempted. 


_ ¥et, though I would willingly pay to THEocritus the 
honour which is always due to an original author, Iam far from 
intending to depretiate VirGin; of whom Horace juftly declares, 
that the rural mufes have appropriated to him their elegance and 
fweetnefs, and who, as he copied Tyrocritus in his defign, has 
refembled him likewife in his fuccefs; for, if we except CALPHUR- 
wius, an obfcure author of the lower ages, I know not thata 
fingle paftoral was written after him by any poet, till the revival 
of literature. 


Bur 
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Burt though his general merit has been univerfally acknow- 
ledged, 1 am far from thinking all the produdtions of his rural 
THALIA equally excellent: there is, indeed, in all his paftorals 
a ftrain of verfification which it is vain to feek in any other poet ; 
but if we except the firft and the tenth, they feem liable either 
wholly or in part to confiderable objeCtions. 


Tue fecond, though we fhould forget the great charge againft 
it, which I am afraid can never be refuted, might, I think, have 
perifhed, without any diminution of the praife of its author; for 
I know not that it contains one affecting fentiment, or pleafing de- 
{cription, or one paffage that ftrikes the imagination or awakens the 


paffions. 


_ Tue third contains a conteft between two fhepherds, begun 
with a quarrel of which fome particulars might well be {pared, 
carried on with fprightlinefs and elegance, and terminated at laft 
in a reconciliation: but, furely, whether the inveCtives with which 
they attack each other be true or falfe, they are too much degraded 
from the dignity of paftoral innocence; and inftead of rejoicing 
that they are both victorious, I fhould not have grieved could they 
have been both defeated. 


THe poem to Pollio is, indeed, of another kind: it is filled 
with images at once {plendid and pleafing, and is elevated with 
grandeur of language worthy of the firft of Roman poets; but I 
am not able to reconcile myfelf to the difproportion, between the 
performance and the occafion that produced it: that the golden 
age fhould return becaufe Pollio had a fon, appears fo wild a 
fiction, that I am ready to fufpect the poet of having written for 
fome other purpofe, what he took this opportunity of producing 
to the public. — 


- ‘Te fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, which has ftood to 
all fucceeding ages as the model of paftoral elegies. To deny praife 
to a performance which fo many thoufands have laboured to 
imitate, would be to judge with too little deference for the opinion 


of 
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of mankind: yet whoever hall read it with impartiality, will find 
that moft of the images are of the mythological kind, and therefore 
eafily invented; and that there are few fentiments of rational 
praife, or natural lamentation. 


In the Silenus he again rifes to the dignity of philofophic fen- 
timent and heroic poetry. The addrefs to Varus is eminently 
beautiful: but fince the compliment paid to Gallus fixes the tranf- 
action to his own time, the fiction of Silenus feems injudicious ; 
nor has any fuffcient reafon yet been found, to juftify his choice 
of thofe fables that make the fubject of the fong. 


Tue feventh exhibits another conteft of the tuneful fhepherds : 
and, furely, itis not without fome reproach to his inventive power, 
that of ten paftorals Virciz has written two upon the fame plan. 
One of the fhepherds now gains anacknowledged victory, but with- 
out any apparent fuperiority; and the reader, when he fees the 
prize adjudged, is not able to difcover how it was deferved. 


Or the eighth paftoral, fo little is properly the work of Vireut, 
that he has no claim to other praife or blame than that of a tranf- 
lator. 


OF the ninth, it 1s fcarce poffible to difcover thedefign or tendency: 
it is faid, I know not upon what authority, to have been compofed 
from fragments of other poems; and except a few lines in which 
the author touches upon his own misfortunes, there is nothing 
that feems appropriated to any time or place, or of which any other 
ufe can be difcovered than to fill up the poem. 


Tue firft and the tenth paftorals, whatever be determined of 
the reft, are fufficient to place their author above the reach of 
rivalry. ‘The complaint of Gallus difappointed in his love, is full 
of fuch fentiments as difappointed love naturally produces; his 
wifhes are wild, his refentment is tender, and his purpofes are in- 
conftant: in the genuine language of defpair, he fooths himfelf a 
while with the pity that fhall be paid him after his death ; 


Tamen 
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Tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 
Montibus bac veftris : folt cantare perits 

Arcades. O mibi tum quam molliter offa quiefcant, 
Veftra meos olim fi filula dicat amores ! 


Difcontented with his prefent condition, and defirous to be any 
thing but what he is, he wifhes himfelf one of the fhepherds: he 
then catches the idea of rural tranquillity ; but foon difcovers how 


much happier he fhould be in thefe happy regions, with Lycoris 
at his fide : 


Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori: 
Hic nemus, bic ipfo tecum confumercr avo. 
Nunc infanus amor duri me Martis in arms 
Tela inter media atque adverfos detinet hojies. 
Tu procul a patria (nec fit mibi credere) tantum 
Alpinas, ab dura, nives, & frigore Rient 
Me fine fola vides. Ab te ne frigora ledant ! 
Ab tibi ne teneras glacies fecet afpera plantas! 


He then turns his thoughts on every fide, in queft of fomething 
that may folace or amufe him: he propofes happinefs to himfelf, 
firft in one fcheme and then in another ; and at laft finds that no- 


thing will fatisfy : 


“fam neque Hamadryades rurfum, nec carmina nobis 
Ipfa placent : ipfe rurfum concedite fylue. 

Non illum nofiri poffunt mutare labores ; 

Nec fi frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniafque nives hyemis fubcamus aquofe : 

Nec fi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Fithiopum verfemus oves fub fidere Cancrt, 

Omnta vincit amor ; © nos cedamus amort. 


Bur notwithftanding the excellence of the tenth paftoral, I can- 
not forbear to give the preference to the firft, which 1s equally na- 
tural and more diverfified : the complaint of the fhepherd, who 
aw his old companion at eafe in the fhade, while himfelf was 
driving his little flock he knew not whither, is fuch as, with vari- 
ation of circumftances, mifery always utters at the fight of pro- 
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Nos patria fines, 3 dulcia linquimus arva ; 
Nos patriam fugimus: tt, Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formofam refonare deces Ainaryllida fylvas. 


Jis account of the difficulties of his journcy gives a Very tender 
image of paftoral diftrets = 


| -En ipfe capellas 


 Protenus ager ago: banc etiam wix, Tityre, duco? 
Hic inter denfas corylos modo namgue gemiellos, 


Spem gregis, ab! filice in nuda connixa reliquit. 


The defeription of Virciv’s happinefs ‘1 his little farm, combines 
‘almoft all the images of rural pleafure: and he, therefore, that 
‘can read.it without pleafure, has no fenfe of paftoral poetry : 


Fortunate fenex, ergo tua rura mancbunt ; 

Et tili magna fatts: quamets lapts omnia nudus, 

Limofeque palus obducut pufeua junco: 

Non infueta graves tentabunt pabula ftas, 
Nee mala vicint pecoris contagia ledent. 

Fortunate fenex, bic inter funitia nota, 

Et fortes facros, frigus captabis opacumt. 

Tine tibi, que femper vicino ab limite fcpes 

Hyblats apibus flsrem depajia ‘faliis, 

Sape levi fomnum fuadebit inire fufurro. 

Hine alta fub rupe canet frondator ad auras. 

Nec tamen interea. rauca, tua Cura, palumbes, 

Nec gemere atria ceffabit turtur ab ulio. 


Ir may be obferved, that thefe two poems were produced by 
events that really happened; and may, therefore, be of ‘ufe to 
prove, that we can always feel more than we can imagine, and 
that the moft artful fiction muft give way to truth. 


Tam, SIR, 


7; Your humble fervant, 
DU BIUS. 
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TUESDAY, September 25, 1753. 


Irritat, mulcet, falfis terrortbus tmplet 
Ut Macus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athents. Hor. 


M CBE £S RITE RS of a mixed character, that abound 

| $3 in tranfcendent beauties and in grofs imperfec- 
YZ) tions, are the moft proper and moft pregnant 
fubjects for criticifm. The regularity and cor- 


\ 


Na fine their commentators to perpetual panegyric, 
, and afford them few opportunities of diverfifying 
their remarks by the detection of Jatent blemifhes. For this reafon, 
Tam inclined to think, that a few obfervations on the writings of 
SHAKESPEARE, will not be deemed ufelefs or unentertaining, be- 
caufe he exhibits more numerous examples of exccllencies and 
: VOL, II. Aa faults, 
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faults, of every ‘kind, than are, perhaps, to be difcovered in any 
‘other author. I fhall, therefore, from time to time, examine his 
merit as a poet, without blind admiration, or wanton inveCive. 


As SHAKESPEARE is fometimes blameable for the conduct of 


his fables, which have no unity; and fometimes for his di¢tion, | 


which is obfcure and turgid; fo his characteriftical excellencies 
‘may poflibly be reduced to thefe three general heads: * his lively 
‘“ creative imagination ; his ftrokes of nature and paffion ; and his 
‘© prefervation of the confiftency of his characters.” Thefe excel- 
lencies, particularly the laft, are of fo much importance in the drama, 
that they amply compenfate for his tranfgreffions againft the rules 
of Time and Prace, which being of a more mechanical nature, 
arc often ftri@ly obferved by a genius of the loweft order ; but to por- 
trave characters naturally, and to preferve them uniformly, requires 
fuch an intimate knowledge of the heart of man, and is fo rare a 
portion of felicity, as to have been enjoyed, perhaps, only by two 
writers, Homer and SHAKESPEARE. 


Or all the plays of SHaxespeare, the Tempest is the moft 
ftriking inftance of his creative power. He has there given the 
reins to his boundlefs imagination, and has carried the romantic, 
the wonderful, and the wild, to the moft pleafing extravagance. 
The {cene is a defolate ifland ; and the characters the moft new 
and fingular that can well be conceived; a prince who practifes 
magic, an attendant fpirit, a monfter the fon of a witch, and a 
young lady who had been brought to this folitude in her infancy, 
and had never beheld a .man except her father. 


As I have affirmed that SHakespeare’s chief excellence is the 
confiftency of his characters, 1 will exemplify the truth of this 
remark, by pointing out fome maticr-ftrokes of this nature in the 
drama before us. 


Tue poet artfully acquaints us that PRosPERo is a magician, by 
the very firft words which his daughter Miranpa {peaks to him: 


If by your art, my deareft father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 


which 
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‘which intimate that the tempeft defcribed in the preceding 
fcene, was the effect of PRosPERg’s power. The manner in 
which he was driven from his dukedom of Milan, and landed 
-afterwards on this folitary ifland, accompanied only by his daughter, 
‘is immediately introduced in a fhort and natural narration. 


Tue offices of his attendant Spirit, ARIEL, are enumerated 
with amazing wildnefs of fancy, and yet with equal propriety: 
his employment 1s faid to be, 


To tread the ooze 

‘OF the falt deep ; 

To run upon the fharp wind of the north, 
‘To do — bufinefs in the veins o’ th’ earth, 
When it is bak’d with froft; 

to dive into the fire; to ride 

On the curl’d clouds-——— 


Ty defcribing the place in which he has concealed the Neapolitan 
thip, Ariex expreffes the fecrecy of its fituation by the following 
circumftance, which artfully glances at another of his fervices : 


In the deep nook, where once 
Thou calld’ft me up at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the ftill-vext Bermudas 


ARJEL, being one of thofe elves or fpirits, “‘ whofe paftime is 
“¢ to make midnight mufhrooms, and who rejoice to liften to the 
‘© folemn curfew ;” by whofe.affiftance Prospero has <‘ bedimm’ d 
*¢ the fun at noon-tide,” 


And ’twixt the green fea and the azur’d vault, 
‘Set roaring war ;——= 


has a fet of ideas and images peculiar to his ‘ftation and office; a 
beauty of the fame kind with that which is fo juftly admired in 
the Apam of Miiton, whofe manners and fentiments are all 
Paradifiacal. How delightfully and how fuitably to his character, 
are the habitations and paftimes of this invifible being, pointed out 


an the following exquifite fong ! 
Where 
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Whcere the bee fucks, there lurk I: 
In a couflip’s bell I hie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly, 
After fun fet, merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, hall I live now 


Under the bloffom that hangs on the bough. 


Mr. Port, whofe imagination has been thought by fome the leat 
of his exceilencies, has, doubtlefs, conceived and carried on the 
machinery in his ‘ Rape of the Lock,” with vaft exuberance of 
fancy. The images, cuftoms, and employments of his Syipus, 
are exactly adapted to their natures, are peculiar and appropriated, 
are all, if I may be allowed the expreffion, SyipuHisu. The enu- 
meration of the punifiments they were to undergo if they neg- 
lcéted their charge, would on account of its poetry and propriety, 
and efpecially the mixture of oblique fatire, be fuperior to any 
circumftances in SHAKESPEARE'S Aricl, if we could fuppofe 
Pope to have been unacquainted with the Tempest, when he 
wrote this part of his accomplifhed poem. 


She did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine; within which rift 
Imprifon’d, thou didf painfully remain 
A dozen years: within which {pace fhe dy’d, 
And left thee there ; where thou didit vent thy groans, 
As faft as mill-wheels ftrike. 


Ir thou more murmur’ft, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, "tll 
Thouw’t howi'd away twelve winters. 


For this, befure, to-night thou fhalt have cramps, 
Side-ftitches that fhall pen thy breath up: urchins 
Shall, for that vaft of night that they may work, 

All exercife on thee; thou fhalt be pinch’d © 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ftinging 
Than bees that made ’em. 


Ir 
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Tr thou neglec’ft, or doft unwillingly 
“What I command, I'll rack-thee with old cramps; 
-Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 


“That beafts fhall tremble at thy din. SHAKESPEARE. 


“Wuatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge, 
- Forfakes‘his poft or leaves the Fair at large, 
_ 'Shall-feel fharp vengeance foon o’ertake his fins, 
‘Be ftopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins ; 
Or pluneg’d -in ‘lakes of bitter wafhes le, 
‘Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye ; 
‘Gums and pomatums fhall his ‘flight reftrain, 
While clog’d he beats his filken wings in vain; 
— Or alom ftyptics’ with contracting pow’r, 
Shrink his thin.effence like a rivell’d flow’r : 
Or as Ixion fix’d, the wretch fhall-feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling wheel ; 
In fumes of burning chocolate fhall glow, 
‘And tremble at the fea that froths:below ! ‘POPE. 


Tue method which is-taken, to induce FERDINAND to believe that 


‘his father was drowned in the late-tempeft, is exceedingly ‘folemn 
and ftriking. He is fitting upon a folitary rock, and .weeping, over 


againft the .place -where -he imagined his father was wrecked, 


‘when he fuddenly hears with aftonifhment aérial mufic creep by 


him upon the waters, and the Spirit gives him the following 
information in words not proper for any but a SPIRIT to-utter:: 
_ Full fathom five thy: father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Thofe are pearls that were his eyes : 
_ Nothing of -him that doth fade, 
But doth fuffer a fea-change, 
Into fomething rich and ftrange. 


‘And then follows-a moft lively circumftance ; 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Hark! now I hear them——Ding-dong-bell ! 


‘This is fo truly poetical, that one can fcaree forbear exclarming 
cwith FERDINAND, 


This 


+++ ee | 
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This is no mortal bufinefs, nor no found 
That.the earth owns ! 


The happy verfatility of SHAKESPEARE’s genius enables him to 
exccll in lyric as well as in dramatic poefy. 


Bur the poet rifes ftill higher in his management of this cha- 
racter of ArreL, by making a moral ufe of it, that is, I think, 
incomparable, and the greateft effort of his art. ARtex informs 
Prospero, that he has fulfilled his orders, and punifhed his bro- 
ther and companions fo feverely, that if he himfelf was now to 
behold their fufferings he would greatly compaffionate them. To 
which Prospero an{wers, 

Doft thou think fo, Spirit ? 
ARIEL. Mine would, Sir, were I human. 
Prospero. And mine fhall. 


He then takes occafion, with wonderful dexterity and humanity, 
to draw an argument from the incorporeality of Arrex, for the 
juftice and neceffity of pity and forgivenefs : 


Haft thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions; and fhall not myfelf, 

One of their kind, that relifh all as fharply, 
Paffion’d as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art? 


' THE poet is a more powerful magician than his own Prospero: 
we are tranfported into fairy-land; we are wrapt in a delicious 
dream, from which it is mifery to be difturbed ; all around is en- 
chantment ! 
The ifle 1s full of noifes, 

Sounds, and {weet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thoufand twanging inftruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and fometimes voices ; 
That, if I then had wak’d after long fleep, 
Will make me fleep again: and then in dreaming, 

The clouds, methought, would open, and fhew riches 
Ready to drop upon me:—when I wak’d,’ 

I cry’d to dream again ! 
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SATURDAY, September 29, 1753. 


Monftro quod ipfe tibi pofis dare. Juv. 


To the ‘ADVENTURER. 


> OU have fomewhere difcouraged the hope of 
idlenefs, by fhewing that whoever compares 
the number of thofe who have poffeffed for- 
W tuitous advantages, and of thofe who have 
NP been difappointed in their expectations, will 
have little reafon to regifter himfelf in the 


‘lucky: catalogue. 


Bur as we have feen thoufands fub{cribe to a raffle, of which 
one only could obtain the prize; fo idlenefs will full prefume to 
hope, if the advantages, however improbable, are admitted to lie 

VOL. U. Bb 7 within 
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within the bounds of poffibility. Let the drone, therefore, tc teld, 
that if by the error of fortune he obtains the ftores of the bee, he 
cannot enjoy the felicity; that the honey which is not gathered 
by induftry, will be eaten without relith, if it is not wafted in 
riot; and that all who become poffeficd of the immediate object 
of their hope without any efforts of their own, will be difappointed 


of enjoyment. 


No life can be happy, but that which is fpent in the profecu- 
tion of fome purpofe to which our powers are equal, and which 
we, therefore, profecute with fuccefs: for this reafon it is abfurd 
to dread bufinefs, upon pretence that it will leave few intervals to 
pleafure. Bufinefs is that by which induftry perfues its purpofe, 
and the purpofe of induftry is fcldom difappointed: he, who 
endeavours to arrive at a certain point, which he perceives him- 
felf perpetually to approach, enjoys all the happinefs which nature 
has allotted to thofe hours, that are not {pent in the immediate 
gratification of appetites by which our own wants are indicated, or 
of affections by which we are prompted to fupply the wants of 
others. The end propofed by the bufy, is various as their temper, 
conftitution, habits, and circumftances: but in the labour itfelf 1s 
the enjoyment, whether it be perfued to fupply the neceffaries or 
the conveniencies of life, whether to cultivate a farm or decorate a 
a palace ; for when the palace is decorated, and the barn filled, the 
piceafure is at an end, till the object of defire is again placed at a 
diftance, and our powers are again employed to obtain it with 
apparent fuccefs. Nor is the value of life lefs, than if our enjoy- 
ment did not thus confift in anticipation; for, by anticipation, the 
pleafure which would otherwife be contracted within an hour, is 
diffufed through a week; and if the dread which exaggerates 
future evil, is confefled to be an encreafe of mifery, the hope 
which magnifies future good cannot be denied to be an acceffion of 
happinefs, 


THE 
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Tue moft numerous clafs of thofe who prefume to hope for 
miraculous advantages, is that of gamefters. But by gametters, 
I do not mean the gentlemen who ftake an cftate, againft the 
cunning of thofe who have none; for I leave the cure of lunatics 
to the profeffors of phyfic: I mean the diffolute and indigent, 
who in the common phrafe put themfelves in fortune’s way, and 
expect from her bounty that which they eagerly defire, and yet 
believe to be too dearly purchafed by diligence and induftry; 
tradefmen who neglect their bufinefs, to fquander in fafhionable 
follies more than it can produce; and fwaggerers who rank them- 
felves with gentlemen, merely becaufe they have no bufinefs to 
perfue. 


Tue gamefter of this clafs will appear to be equally wretched, 
whether his hope be fulfilled or difappointed: the objeét of it 
depends upon a contingency, over which he has no influence; he 
perfues no purpofe with gradual and perceptible fuccefs, and, there- 
fore cannot enjoy the pleafure which arifes from the anticipation 
of its accomplifhment: his mind is perpetually on the rack ; he is 
anxious in proportion to the eagernefs of his defire, and his inability 
to effect it; to the pangs of fufpence, fucceed thofe of difappoint- 
ment; and a momentary gain only imbitters the lofs that follows. 
Such is the life of him, who fhuns bufinefs becaufe he would 
fecure leifure for enjoyment; except it happens, again{t the odds of 
a million to one, that a run of fuccefs puts him into the poffleffion 
of a fum fufficient to fubfift him in idlenefs the remainder of his 
life: and in this cafe, the idlenefs which made him wretched while 
he waited for the bounty of fortune, will neceffarily keep him 
wretched after it is beftowed ; he will find, that in the gratification 
of his appetites he can fill but a fmall portion of his time, and that 
thefe appetites themfelves are weakened by every attempt to en- 
creafe the enjoyment which they were intended to fupply; he will, 

therefore, 
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therefore, either doze away life in a kind of liftlefs indolence which 
he defpairs to exalt into felicity, or he will imagine that the good 
he wants is to be obtained by an increafe of his wealth, by a larger 
houte, a more fplendid equipage, and a more numerous retinue. 
If with this notion he has again recourfe to the altar of fortune, 
he will either be undeccived by a new feries of fuccefs, or he will 
be reduced to his original indigence by the lofs of that which he 
knew not how to enjoy: if this happens, of which there is the 
higheft deerce of probability, he will inftantly become more 
wretched in proportion as he was rich; though, while he was 
rich, he was not more happy in proportion as he had been poor : 
whatever is won, is reduced by experiment to its intrinfic value; 
whatever is loft, is heightened by imagination to more: wealth is 
no fooner diffipated, than its inanity is forgotten, and it is regretted 
as the means of happinefs which it was not found to afford. The 
gamefter, therefore, of whatever clafs, plays againft manifeft odds; 
fince that which he wins he difcovers to be brafs, and that which 
he lofes he values as gold. And it fhould alfo be remarked, that 
in this eftimate of his life, I have not fuppofed him to lofe a fingle 
ftake which he had not firft won. 


But though gaming in general is wifely prohibited by the le- 
giflature, as productive not only of private but of public evil; yet 
there is one fpecies to which all are fometimes invited, which 
equally encourages the hope of idlenefs, and relaxes the vigor of 


induftry. 


Nep Frotu, who had been feveral years butler in a family of 
diftinction, having faved about four hundred pounds, took a little 
houfe in the fuburbs, and laid in a ftock of liquors for which he 
paid ready money, and which were, therefore, the beft of the 
kind. Neb perceived his trade encreafe; he purfued it with freth 


alacrity, 
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alacrity, he exulted in his fuccefs, and the joy of his heart fparkled 
in his countenance: but it happened that Nep, in the midft of 
his happinefs and profperity, was prevailed upon to buy a lottery 
ticket. The moment his hope was fixed upon an object which in- 
duftry could not obtain, he determined to be induftrious no longer : 
to draw drink for a dirty and boifterous rabble, was a flavery to 
which he now fubmitted with reluctance ; and he longed for the 
moment in which he fhould be free: inftead of telling his ftory, 
and cracking his joke for the entertainment of his cuftomers, he 
received them with indifference, was obferved to be filent and 
fullen, and amufed himfelf by going three or four times a day to 
fearch the regifter of fortune for the fuccefs of his ticket. 


In this difpofition Nep was fitting one morning in the corner 
of a bench by his fire fide, wholly abftracted in the contemplation 
of his future fortune ; indulging this moment the hope of a mere 
poffibility, and the next fhuddering with the dread of lofing the 
felicity which his fancy had combined with the poffeffion of ten 
thoufand pounds. A man well dreffed entered haftily, and in- 
quired for him of his guefts, who many times called him aloud 
by his name, and curft him for his deafnefs and ftupidity, before 
Nep ftarted up as from a dream, and inquired with a fretful im- 
patience what they wanted. An affected confidence of being well 
received, and an air of forced jocularity in the ftranger, gave Nep 
fome offence; but the next mornent he catched him in his arms 
in a tranfport of joy, upon receiving his congratulation as proprietor 
of the fortunate ticket, which had that morning been drawn a 
prize of the firft clafs. 


Ir was not, however, long, before Nep difcovered that ten 
thoufand pounds did not bring the felicity which he expected ; a 


difcovery, which generally produces the diffipation of fudden af- 
fluence 
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fluence by prodigality. Nep drank, and whored, and hired 
fidlers, and bought fine cloaths ; he bred riots at Vauxhall, treated 
flatterers, and damned plays: but fomething was {till wanting; 
and he refolved to ftrike a bold ftroke, and attempt to double the 
remainder of his prize at play, that he might live in a palace and 
kecp an equipage: but in the execution of this project, he loft 
the whole produce of his lottery ticket, except five hundred pounds 
in Bank notes, which when he would have ftaked he could not 
find. ‘This f{um was more than that which had eftablifhed him 
in the trade he had left ; and yet, with the power of returning to 
a {tation that was once the utmoft of his ambition, and of renewing 
that perfuit which alone had made him happy, fuch was the pun- 
gency of his regret, that in the defpair of recovering the money 
which he knew had produced nothing but riot, difeafe, and vexa- 
tion, he threw himfelf from the Bridge into the Thames. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your humble fervant, 


CAUTUS. 
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TUESDAY, Oftober 2, 1753. 


Dukque animos novitate tenebo. OvIpD. 


“ST is often charged upon writers, that with all 
a their pretenfions to genius and difcoveries, they 
cee do little more than copy one another; and 
4g). “that compofitions obtruded upon the world 


with the pomp of novelty, contain only te- 


_dious repetitions of common fentiments, or at 
beft exhibit a tranfpofition of known images, and give a new appear- 


ance to truth only by fome flight difference of drefs and decoration. 


“ 


true; but the charge of plagiarifm, which 1s raifed upon it, 1s not 
to be allowed with equal readinefs. A coincidence of fentiment 
VOL. IL. Ce ,.. ° may 


Tue allegation of refemblance between authors is indifputably 
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may eafily happen without any communication, fince there are 
many occafions in which all reafonable men will nearly think alike. 
Writers of all ages have had the fame fentiments, becaufe they have 
in all ages had the fame objects of fpeculation; the interefts and 
paffions, the virtues and vices of mankind, have been diverfified 
in different times, only by uneffential and cafual varicties; and we 
muft, therefore, expect in the works of all thofe who attempt to 
defcribe them, fuch a likenefs as we find in the pictures of the 
fame perfon drawn in different periods of his life. 


Ir is neceffary, therefore, that before an author be charged with 
plagiarifm, one of the moft reproachful, though, perhaps, not the 
moft atrocious of literary crimes, the fubject on which he treats 
fhould be carefully confidered. We do not wonder, that hiftorians, 
relating the fame facts, agree in their narration; or that authors 
delivering the elements of {cience, advance the fame theorems, 
and lay down the fame definitions: yet it is not wholly without 
ufe to mankind, that books are multiplied, and that different 
authors lay out their labours on the fame fubject ; for there will 
always be fome reafon why one fhould on particular occafions, or 
to particular perfons, be preferable to another; fome will be clear 
where others are obfcure, fome will pleafe by their ftile and others 
by their method, fome by their embellifhments and others by their 
fimplicity, fome by clofenefs and others by diffufion. 


Tue fame indulgence is to be fhewn to the writers of morality: 
right and wrong are immutable; and thofe, therefore, who teach 
us to diftinguifh them, if they all teach us right, muft agree with 
one another. The relations of focial life, and the dutics refulting 
from them, muft be the fame at all times and in all nations: fome 
petty differences may be, indeed, produced, by forms of govern- 
ment or arbitrary cuftoms; but the general doctrine can receive 
no alteration. 


YET 


————_—— 
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YET it is not to be defired, that morality thould be confidered — 
as interdicted to all future writers: men will always be tempted to 
deviate from their duty, and will, therefore, always want a mo- 
nitor to recall them ; and a new book often feizes the attention of 
the public, without any other claim than that itis new. There is 
likewife in compofition, as in other things, a perpetual viciffitude 
of fafhion; and truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another would expofe it to neglect: the 
author, therefore, who has judgement to difcern the tafte of his 
contemporaries, and fkill to gratify it, will have always an oppor- 
tunity to deferve well of mankind, by conveying inftruction to 


them in a grateful vehicle. 


Tuere are likewife many modes of compofition, by which a‘mo- 
ralift may deferve the name of an original writer: he may familia- 
rife his fyftem by dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or 
fubtilize it into a feries of fyllogiftic arguments; he may enforce 
his doétrine by ferioufnefs and folemnity, or enliven it by {pright- 
linefs and gayety; he may deliver his fentiments in naked precepts, 
or illuftrate them by hiftorical examples; he may detain the ftu- 
dious by the artful concatenation of a continued difcourfe, or relieve 
the bufy by fhort ftriures and unconnected eflays. 


To excel in any of thefe forms of writing, will require a 
particular cultivation of the genius; whoever can attain to ex- 
cellence, will be certain to engage a fet of readers, whom no 
other method would have equally allured; and he that communi- 
cates truth with fuccefs, muft be numbered among the firft bene- 


factors to mankind. 


Tue fame obfervation may be extended likewife to the paffions : 


their influence is uniform, and their effects nearly the fame in 
every 
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every human breaft: a man loves and hates, defires and avoids, 
exaétly like his neighbour ; refentment and ambition, avarice and 
indolence, difcover themfelves by the fame fymptoms, in minds 


- diftant a thoufand years from one another. 


Notuinc, therefore, can be more unjuft, than to charge an 
author with plagiarifm, merely becaufe he affigns to every caufe 
its natural effect ; and makes his perfonages act, as others in like 
circumftances have always done. There are conceptions in which 
all men will agree, though each derives them from his own 
obfervation: whoever has been in love, will reprefent a lover im- 
patient of every idea that interrupts his meditations on his mi- 
{trefs, retiring to fhades and folitude that he may mufe without 
difturbance on his approaching happinefs, or affociating himfelf 
with fome friend that flatters his pafhon, and talking away the 
hours of abfence upon his darling fubject. Whoever has been fo 
unhappy as to have felt the miferies of long continued hatred, will, 
without any affiftance from antient volumes, be able to relate how 
the paffions are kept in perpetual agitation, by the recollection 
of injury and meditations of revenge ; how the blood boils at the 
name of the enemy, and life is worn away in contrivances of 


mifchief., 


Every other paffion is alike fimple and limited, if it be con- 
fidered only with regard to the breaft which it inhabits: the ana- 
tomy of the mind, as that of the body, muft perpetually exhibit 
the fame appearances; and though by the continued induftry of 
fucceffive inquirers, new movements will be from time to time 
difcovered, they can affect only the minuter parts, and are com- 


monly of more curiofity than importance. 


Ir will now be natural to inquire, by what arts are the ‘writers 
of the prefent and future ages to attract the notice and favour of 
| mankind. 
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mankind. ‘They are to obferve the alterations which time is al- 
ways making in the modes of life, that they may gratify every ge~ 
neration with a picture of themfelves. Thus love is uniform, but 
courtthip is perpetually varying ; the different arts of gallantry, 
which beauty has infpired, would of themfelves be fufficient to fill 
a volume; fometimes balls and ferenades, fometimes tournaments 
and adventures have been employed to melt the hearts of ladies, 
who in another century have been fenfible of fcarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and liftened only to jointares and pin money. 
Thus the ambitious man has at alf times been eager of wealth and 
power ; but thefe hopes have been gratified in fome countries by 
{upplicating the people, and in others by flattering the prince: 
honour in fome ftates has been only the reward of military at- 
chievements, in others it has been gained by noify turbulence and 
popular clamours. Avarice has worn a different form, as fhe actu- 
ated the ufurer of Rome, and the fteck jobber of England; and 
idlenefs itfelf, how little foever inclined to the trouble of inven- 
tion, has been forced from time to time to change its amufemients, 
and contrive different methods of wearing out the day. . 


Here then is the fund, from which thofe who ftudy mankind 
may fill their compofitions with an inexhauftible variety of images 
and allufions; and he muft be confeffed to look with little atten- 
tion upon fcenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot catch 
~ fome of the figures before they are made vulgar by reiterated de- 
{criptions. 


Ir has been difcovered by Sir Isaac Newron, that the 
diftinct and primogenial colours are only feven; but every eye 
can witnefs, that from various mixtures in various proportions, in- 
finite diverfifications of tints may be produced. In like manner, 
the paffions of the mind, which put the world in motion, and 

produce 


produce all the buftle and eagernefs of the bufy crouds that {warm 
upon the earth; the paflions, from whence arife all the pleafures 
and pains that we fee and hear of, if we analize the mind of man, 
are very few; but thofe few agitated and combined, as external 
caufes fhall happen to operate, and modified by prevailing opi- 
nions and accidental caprices, make fuch frequent alterations on 
the furface of life, that the fhow while we are bufied in delineating 
t, vanithes from the view, and a new fet of objects fucceeds, 
doomed to the fame fhortnefs of duration with the former: thus 
cutiofity may always find employment, and the bufy part of man- 
kind will furnifh the contemplative with the materials of {pecu- 
lation to the end of time. 


Tue complaint, therefore, that all topics are preoccupied, is 
nothing more than the murmur of ignorance or idlenefs, by 
which fome difcourage others and fome themfelves: the muta- 
bility of mankind will always furnifh writers with new images, 
and the luxuriance of fancy may always embellith them with new 
decorations, | 
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SATURDAY, O€fober 6, 1753. 


—— Fortunatos nimium fua fi bona norint. ViIRG. 


sas gay N proportion : as the enjoyment and in felicity 


Tae of life depends upon imagination, it 1s of im- 
aay portance that this power of the mind fhould 
‘ceo ‘be directed in its operations by reafon: and, 

Se 6 NG perhaps, imagination is more frequently bufy 
when it can only embitter difappointment and heighten calamity, 
and more frequently flumbers when it might increafe the triumph 


‘of fuccefs, or animate infenfibility to happinefs, than is generally 
perceived. 
VOL. I. Da AN 
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An ecclefiaftical living of confiderable value Became wacant, and 
EVANDER obtained a recommendation to the patron. His friend 
had too much modefty to fpeak with confidence of the fuccefs of 
zn application fupported chiefly by his intereft, and EvANDER 
knew that others had follicited before him: as he was not, there- 
fore, much elevated by hope, he believed he fhould not be greatly 
Ceprefied by a difappointment. The gentleman, to whom he was 
recom mended, received him with great courtely ; but upon reading 
the letter, he changed countenance, and difcovered ndabiable 
tokens of vexation and regret; then taking Evanper by the hand, 
« Sir.” faid he “ [ think it fcarce lefs a misfortune to myfelf thaa 
“. you, that you was not five minutes fooner in your application. 
‘© The gentleman, whofe recommendation you biing, I with more 
¢¢ than any other to oblige ; but J have juft prefented the living to 
‘¢ the perfon, whom you faw take his leave when you entered the 


© room.” 


Tus declaration was a ftroke, which EvANDER had neither 
{kill to clude, nor force to sefift. Though the ftrength of his 
intereft was not known time enough to increale his hope, and 
though he had before believed that he was as many days tog 
late as he had been minutes, yet thefe were circumftances which 
imagination immediately improved to aggravate his difappoint- 
ment; over thefe he mufes perpetually witb inexprefhible anguith, 
he relates them to every friend, and laments them with the moft 
paflionate exclamations: And yet, what has happened to EyAnDER 
more than he expected? nothing that he pofieffed is diminifhed, 
nor is any poffibility of advantage precluded: with refpect to 

—_ thefe, 
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thefe, and every other realty, he is in the fume flate, as if he 
had never heard of the vacancy which he hed fome chance te 
fill: but Evanper groans under the tyranny of imagination; and 
an a fit of caufelefs fretfulnefs, cafts away peace, becaufe time 
was not {topped in its career, and a miracle did not interpofe to 


fecure hiin a living. 


AGENor, on whom the living which Evanper follicited was 
beftowed, never conceived a fingle doubt that he fhould fail in 
his attempt: his character was unexceptionable, and his recom- 
mendation fuch as it was believed no other could counter-balance ; 
he, therefore, received the bounty of his patron without much 
emotion; he regarded his fuccefs as an event produced, dike rain 
and fun fhine, by the common and regular operation of natural 
caufes ; and took poffeffion of it with the fame temper, that he 
would have reaped a field he had fown, or received the interefk of 
2 fum which he had placed in the funds. But having, by accident, 
heard the report which had been circulated by the friends of 
Ev ANDER, he was atonce ftruck with a fenfe of his good fortune ; 
and was fo affected by a retrofpe& on his danger, that he could 
fcarce believe it to be paft. “ How providential,” faid he, ‘ was 
** it, that I did not ftay to drink another dith of tca at break faft, 
*¢ that I found a hackncy coach at the end of the ftrect, and that 
% I met with no ftop by the way! What an alteration was 
produced in AGENoR’s conception of his advantage of his fitua- 
tion, and the means by which it was obtained! and yet at laft he 
had gained nothing more than he expected; his danger was not 
known time enough to alarm his fear; the value of his acquifition 
was not yncreafed ; nor had PRovIDENCE interpofed farther, than 


to 
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to exclude chance from the government of the world. But AGENor 
~ did not before reflect, that any gratitude was due to PROVIDENCE 
but for a miracle; he did not enjoy his preferment as a gift, nor 


eftimate his gain but by the poffibility of lofs. 


As fuccefs and difappointment are under the influence of 1ima- 


gination, fo are eafe and health ; each of which may be confidered 


te 


together as a kind of negative good, that may either degenerate in-. 


to wearifomnefs and difcontent, or be improved into complacency 


and enjoyment. 


AsouT three weeks ago I paid an afternoon vifit to Curto. 
Curro is the proprietor of an eftate which produces three thou- 
fand pounds a year, and the hufband of a lady remarkable for 
her beauty and her wit; his age is that in which manhood is faid to 
be moft compleat, his conftitution is vigorous, his perfon graceful, 


and his underftanding ftrong. I found him in full health, lolling 


in an eafy chair; his countenance was florid, he was gayly dreffed,. 


and furrounded with all the means of happinefs which wealth 
well ufed could beftow. After the firft ceremonies had paffed, 
he threw himfelf again back in his chair upon my haying refufed 
it, looked wiftfully at his fingers ends, croffed his legs, enquired 
the news of the day, and in the midft of all poffible advantages 
feemed to poffefs life with a liftlefs indifference, which, if he 
could have preferved in all contrary circumftances, would have 


invefted him with the dignity of a ftoic. 


Ir happened that yefterday I paid Curro another vifit. I 
found him in his chamber; his head was fwathed in flannel, and 
| his 
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his countenance was pale. I was alarmed at thefe appearances of 
‘difeafe ; and enquired with an honeft follicitude how he did. The 
moment he heard my queftion, he ftarted ‘from his feat, {prang 
towards me, caught me by the hand, and told me, in an extafy, 


‘that he was in Heaven. 


Wuart difference in Curio’s circumftances ‘produced this 
difference in his fenfations and behaviour? what prodigious ad- 
vantage had now accrued to the man, who before had eafe and 
‘health, youth, affluence, and beauty? Curio, during the ten 
days that preceded my laft vifit, had been tormented with the 
‘tooth-ach ; and had, within the laft hour, been -reftored to eafe, 


‘by having it drawn. ° 


AND is human reafon fo impotent, and imagination fo perverfe, 
that eafe cannot be enjoyed till it has been taken away? Is it 
not poflible to improve negative into pofitive happinefs, by re- 
fleGtion ? Can he, who poffeffes eafe and health, whofe food is 
tafteful, and whofe fleep is fweet, remember, without exultation 
and delight, the feafons in which he has pined in the languor 
of inappetence, and counted the watches of the night with reftlefs 


anxiety ° 


Is an acquiefcence in the difpenfations-of ‘UNERRING Wispom, 
by which fome advantage appears to be denied, without recalling 
trivial and accidental circumftances that can only aggravate difap- 
pointment, impoffible to reafonable beings? And is a fenfe of 
the Divine Bounty neceffarily languid, in proportion as that 
bounty appears to be lefs doubtful and interrupted ? 

Every 
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Every man, furely, ‘would blufh to admit thefe fuppofitions: 
‘let every man, therefore, deny them by his life. He, who brings 
Imagination under the dominion of reafon, will ‘be able to alle- 
viate the evil of life, and to increafe the good ; ‘he will learn te 
‘refign with complacency, to Teceive with gratitude, and poflefs 
with chearfulnefs: and as in this condu@, there is not only 
wifdom but virtue, he will under every calamity be able to rejoice 
in hope, and to anticipate the felicity of that ftate, in which 


“« the Spirits of the Jusr fhall be made PERFeEcT.” 


NG fo} oh 
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TUESDAY, Oéfober 9, 1753. 


nN ’ ~ of \? ees: , , \ ~ of 
Xen x ky iv Toi ndiow, wore EV TN THY BLA YUATHI TUTTATH, KEL CHTEM, 9 TO BIDYRBIoD, 


7 TO bixos. Arist. Port. 


¢ MSA We 24 HOEVER ventures,” fays Horace, ‘ to 
\ te 5) 7 form a character totally original, let him en- 


a 
Fs) deavour to — it with uniformity and 


bata iaaee is a work of great dithculty 
3 and hazard.” In this arduous and uncom- 

mon tafk, however, SHAKESPEARE has 
wonderfully fucceeded in his TEmMpesT: the monfter CALYBAN 
is the creature of his own imagination, in the formation of which 
he could derive no affiftance from obfervation or experience. 


CALYBAN is the fon of a witch, begotten by a demon: the 
forceries of his mother were fo terrible, that her countrymen ba- 
nifhed her into this defart ifland as unfit for human fociety: in 
conformity, therefore, to this diabolical propagation, he 1s repre- 
fented as a prodigy of cruclty, malice, pride, ignorance, idlenefs, 


VOL. I. » 21s giuttony 


~ 
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gluttony and luft. He is introduced with great propriety, curfing 
Prospero and Miranpa whom he had endeavoured to defile; 
and his execrations are artfully contrived to have .reference to the 
occupations of his mother: 


As wicked dew, as e’er my mother brufh’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen, 
Drop on you both! 

All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 


His kindnefs is, afterwards, expreffed as much in charaéter, as 
his hatred, by an enumeration of offices, that could be of value 
only in a defolate ifland, and in the eftimation of a favage : 


I prythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Shew thee a jay’s neft; and inftruct thee how 

To f{nare the nimble marmazet. I'll bring thee 

To cluft’ring filberds; and fometimes I'll get thee 
Young fea-malls from the rock 

Vl thew thee the beft fprings; I’ll pluck thee berries ; 
I'll fith for thee, and get thee wood enough. 


Which laft is, indeed, a circumftance of great ufe in a place, where 
to be defended from the cold was neither eafy nor ufual; and it 
has a farther peculiar beauty, becaufe the gathering wood was the 
occupation to which CaLyBan was fubjected by Prospero, who, 
therefore, deemed it a fervice of high importance. 


Tue grofs ignorance of this monfter is reprefented with delicate 
judgment: he knew not the names of the fun and mcon which he 
calls the bigger light and the lefs; and he believes that Stephano 
was the man in the moon, whom his miftrefs had often fhewn 
him: and when Prospero reminds him that he firft taught him to 
pronounce articulately, his anfwer is full of malevolence and race: 


You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curfe; ——___ 


The 
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The propereft return for fuch a fiend to make for fuch a favour. 
The {pirits whom he fuppofes to be employed by Prospero per- 
petually to torment him, and the many forms and different me- 
thods they take for this purpofe, are defcribed with the utmoft 
Jivelinefs and force of fancy: : 


Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall: fometimes am I 

All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hifs me into madnefs. 


Ir is fcarcely poffible for any {peech to be more expreifive of the 
manners and fentiments, than that in which our poet has painted 
the brutal barbarity, and unfeeling favagenefs of this fon of Sycorax, 
by making him enumerate, with a kind of horrible delight, the 
various ways in which it was poffible for the drunken failors to 
furprize and kill his mafter : 


There thou mayft brain him, 

Having firft feiz’d his books; or with a log 
Batter his fkull; or paunch him with a ftake; 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife 


He adds, im allufion to his own abominable attempt, “ above all 
“ be fure to fecure the daughter; whofe beauty, he tells them, is 
“ incomparable.” The charms of MriranpbDaA could not be 
more exalted, than by extorting this teftimony from fo infenfible a 
monfter. 


SHAKESPEARE feems to be the only poet who pofleffes the power 
of uniting poetry with propriety of character; of which I know 
not an inftance more ftriking, than the image CALYBAN makes 
ufe of to exprefs filence, which is ar once highly poetical and 


exactly fuited to the wildnefs of the fpeaker: 


Pray you tread foftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot-fall. 


2 
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I atways lament that our author has not preferved this 
fierce and implacable {pirit in CarysBan, to the end of the play; 
inftead of which, he has, I think, injudicioufly put into his mouth, 
words that imply repentance and underftanding : 


—T'll be wife hereafter 

And feek for grace. What a thrice double afs 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a God, 

And worfhip this dull fool ? 


Ir mutt not be forgotten, that SHAKESPEARE has artfully taken 
‘occafion from this extraordinary character, which is finely con- 
trafted to the mildnefs and obedience of Arter, obliquely to fa- 
tirize the prevailing paffion for new and wonderful fights, which 
has rendered the Englith fo ridiculous. ‘ Were I in England 
“ now,” fays TRINCULO, on firft difcovering CaLtyspan, ‘ and 
“¢ had but this fith painted, not an holiday fool there but would 
“© give a piece of filver. When they will not give a doit to re- 
“¢ lieve a lame begger, they will lay out ten to fee a dead Indian.” 


Sucu is the inexhauftible plenty of our poet’s invention, that he 
has exhibited another character in this play, entirely his own; that 
of the lovely and innocent Mrranpa. 


WHEN Prospero firft gives her a fight of prince FERDINAND, 
fhe eagerly exclaims, 


What is’t? a {pirit ? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But ’tis a fpirit. 


Her imagining that as he was {fo beautiful he muft neceffarily be 
one of her father’s aerial agents, 1s a {troke of nature worthy adm- 
ration: as are likewife her entreaties to her father not to ufe him 


harfhly, by the power of his art ; 


Why {peaks my father fo ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e’er I faw; the farft 
‘That e’er I figh’d for !—— 


Here 
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Here we perceive the beginning of that paffton which ProsPEro 
was defirous the thould feel for the prince ; and which the after- 
wards more fully expreffes upon an occafion which difplays at once 
the tendernefs, the innocence, and the fimplicity of her character. 
She difcovers her lover employed in the laborious tafk of carrying 
wood, which ProsPEro had enjoined him to perform. “ Would,” 
fays fhe, ‘‘ the lightning had burnt up thofe logs that you are 
“© enjoined to pile!” 


If you'll fit down 
Vil bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 
Til carry’t to the pile———— 


You look wearily. 


It is by felecting fuch little and almoft imperceptible circumftances, 
that SHAKESPEARE has more truly painted the paffions than any 
other writer: affection is more powerfully expreffed by this fimple 


‘with and offer of affiftance, than-by the unnatural eloquence and 


-witticifms of DrypeNn, or-the amorous declamations of Rows. 


Tue refentment of Prospero for the matchlefs cruelty and 
wicked ufurpation of his brother; his parental affeGtion and folli- 
citude for the welfare-of his daughter, the heirefs of his duke- 
dom ; and the awful folemnity.of his character, as a {kilful ma- 
gician ; are all along preferved with equal confiftency, dignity and 
decorum. one part of his behaviour deferves to be particularly 
pointed out. During the exhibition of a mafk with which he had 
ordered ARIEL to entertain Ferpinanp and Miranpa, he ftarts 
fuddenly from the recolleétion of the confpiracy of CaLyBan and 
his confederates againft his life, and difmiffes his attendant {pirits, 
who inftantly vanifh to a hollow and confufed noife. He appears 
to be greatly moved; and fuitably to this agitation of mind, 
‘which his danger has excited, he takes occafion, from the fudden 


-difappearance of the vifionary fcene, to.moralize on the diffolution 


-of all things: 


Thefe our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all {pirits; and 
Are melted into air, .into thin air; 

; And 
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And, like the bafelefs fabric of this vition, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, fhall diflolve ; 
And, like this unfubftantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind—— 


To thefe noble images he adds a fhort but comprehenfive obfer- 
vation on human life, not excelled by any paflage of the morad 
and fententious EuRIPIDES: 


We are fuch ftuff 
As dreams are made on; and.our little life 
Is rounded with a fleep ! 


Tuus admirably is an uniformity of character, that leading 
beauty in dramatic poefy, preferved throughout the Tempest. 
And it may be farther remarked, that the unities of action, of 
place, and of time, are in this play, though almoft conftantly 
violated by SHAKESPEARE, exactly obferved. The action is one, 
great, and entire, the reftoration of Prospero to his dukedom; 
this bufinefs is tranfaéted in the compafs of a fmall ifland, and in, 
or near, the cave of PRosPERO; though, indeed, it had been 
more artful and regular to have confined it to this fingle {pot ; and 
the time which the aétion takes up, is only equal to that of the 
reprefentation ; an excellence which ought always to be aimed at 
in every well-conducted fable, and for the want of which, a va- 
tiety of the moft entertaining incidents can fcarcely attane. 


Z 
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SATURDAY, Oéfober 13, 1753. 


Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignum, 
Sz vis effe aliquis. Juv. 


To the ADVENTURER, 


DEAR BROTHER, 


Soe 72 HE thirft of glory is I think allowed, even by 
stm the dull dogs who can fit ftill long enough to 
EN 4? write books, to be a noble appetite. 


> 
——_* 


My ambition is to be thought a man of life 
& and fpirit, who could conquer the world if he 
was to fet about it, but who has too much vi- 
vacity to give the necefflary attention to any {cheme of length. 


I am, in fhort, one of thofe heroic Adventurers, who have 
thought proper to diftinguith themfelves by the titles of Buck, 
Bioop, and Nerve. When I am in the country I am always on 

VOL. II. F f horfe 
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-horfe back, and I leap or break every hedge and gate that ftands 

—in my way: when 1 am in town, I am conftantly to be feen at 
fome of the public places, at the proper times for making my ap- 
pearance ; as at-Vaux Jail, or Marybone, about ten, very drunk: 
‘for though I do'nt love wine, Iam obliged to be confumedly drunk 
five or fix nights in the week; nay fometimes five or fix days 
together, for the fake of my character. Wherever I come, I am 
fare to make ail the confufion, and do all the mifchief I can; 
not for-the fuke of doing mifchief, but only out of frolic you 
know, to thew my vivacity. If there are women near me, I {wear 
like a devil to fhew my courage, and talk bawdy to fhew my wit. 
Under the rofe, I am a curfed favourite amoneft them; and 
have had “ bonne fortune” Ict me tell you. Ido love the little 
sogues hellifhly: but faith I make love for the good of the public; 
and the town is obliged to me for a dozen or two of the fineft 
- wenches that were ever brought into its feraglios. One, indeed, I 
loft; and, poor fond foul! I pitied her:* but it could not be helped 
— felf prefervation obliged me to leave her —I could not tell her 
what was the matter with her, rot me if I could; and fo it got 
fuch a head, that the devil himfelf could not have faved her. 


THERE’s one thing vexes me: I have much ado to avoid 
having that infignificant character, a good natured fellow, fixed 
upon me; fo that I am obliged in my own defence to break the 
boy’s head, and kick my whore down ftairs every time I enter a 
night houfe: I pick quarrels when I am not offended, break the 
‘windows of men I never faw, demolifh lamps, bilk hackney 
coachmen, overturn wheelbarrows, and ftorm night cellars: I beat 
the watchman though he bids me good morrow, abufe the con- 
‘ftable, and infult the juftice: for thefe feats Iam frequently kicked, 
beaten, pumped, profecuted, and imprifoned ; but Tim is no Flin- 
cher; and if he does not get fame, blood! he will deferve it. 


I am now writing at a coffee houfe, where I am juft arrived, 
after a journey of fifty miles which I have rode in four hours. 
I knocked up my blockhead’s horfe two hours ago. The dog 
whipped and {purred at fuch a rate, that I dare fay you may track 

: a him 
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him half the way by the blood; but all would not do. The devil 
take the hindmoft, is always my way of travelling. The moment 
I difmounted, down dropt Dido, by Jove: and here am I all alive 

and merry, my old boy! : | 


I’'xx tell thee what; I was a hellith afs t’other day. I thot a., 
damn’d clean mare through the head, for jumping out of the road 
to avoid running over an old woman. But the bitch threw me, 
and I got a curfed flice on the cheek againft a flint, which put 
me in a paffion; who could help it you know? Rot me! I would 
not have loft her for five hundred eld women, with all their 
brats, and the brats of their brats to the third generation. — She. 
was a {weet creature! I would have run her five and twenty 
miles in an hour, for five hundred pounds. But fhe’s gone! — 
Poor jade! 1 did love thee, that I did. 


Now what you fhall do for me old boy is this. Help to raife 
my name a little, d’ye mind: write fomething in praife of us 


f{prightly pretty fellows. I affure you we take a great deal of 


pains for fame, and ’tis hard we fhould be bilkt. I would not 
trouble you, my dear; but only I fear I have not much time be- 
fore me to do my own bufinefs; for between you and I, both 
my conftitution and eftate are damnably out at elbows. I intend 
to make them fpin out together as evenly as poffible ; but if my 


' purfe fhould happen to leak fafteft, I propofe to go with my laft 


half crown to Ranelagh gardens, and there, if you approve the 
{cheme, Ill mount one of the “—_ alcoves, and repeat with 
an heroic air, 


“< Til boldly venture on the world unknown ; 
*¢ It cannot ufe me worfe than this has done.” - 


I'll then fhoot myfelf thro’ the head; and fo, good by’tye. 
| | Yours, as you ferve me, 


TIM. WILDGOOSE. 


I 
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TI sHoutp little deferve the notice of a perfon fo illuftrious as 
tthe hero who honours me with the name of brother, if I fhould 
-cavil at his principles or refufe his requeft. According to the 
‘moral philofophy which is now in fafhion, and adopted by many 
of “ the dull dogs who write books,” the gratification of ap- 
petite is virtue; and appetite, therefore, I fhall allow to be noble, 
notwith{tanding the objections of thofe who pretend, that what- 
ever be its object, it can be good or ill in no other fenfe than 
{tature or complexion, and that the voluntary effort only is moral 
by which appetite is directed or reftrained, by which it is brought 
under the government of reafon and rendered fubfervient to moral 


purpofes. 


But with whatever efforts of heroic virtue my correfpondent 
may have laboured to gratify his “ thirft of glory”, I am afraid 
he will be difappointed. It is, indeed, true, that like the heroes 
of antiquity, whom fucceffive generations have honoured with 
ftatues and panegyric, he has fpent his life in doing mifchief to 
others without procuring any real good to himfelf: but he has 
not done mifchief enough; he has not facked a city or fired a 
temple ; he acts only againft individuals m a contracted {phere, and 
is loft among a croud of competitors, whofe merit can only con- 
tribute to their mutual obfcurity, as the feats which are perpetually 
performed by innumerable adventurers muft foon become too 
common to confer diftinction. 


In behalf of fome among thefe candidates for fame, the legif- 
lature has, indeed, thought fit to interpofe; and their atchieve- 
ments are with great folemnity rehearfed and recorded in a temple, 
of which I know not the celeftial appellation, but on earth it is 
called Justice Haut in the Old Baily. 


As the reft are utterly neglected, I cannot think of any ex- 
pedient to gratify the noble thirft of my correfpondent and his 
compeers, but that of procuring them admiffion into this clafs ; 
an attempt in which I do not defpair of fuccefs, for I think I can 

demonitrate 
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demonftrate their right, and I will not fuppofe it poffible that 
when this is done they will be excluded. 


Upon the moft diligent examination of ancient hiftory and 
modern panegyric, I find that no action has ever been held ho- 
nourable in fo high a degree, as killing men: this, indeed, is ons 
of the feats which our legiflature has thought fit to refcue from 
oblivion, and reward in Justice Hatt; it has alfo removed -an 
abfurd diftinction, and, contrary to the practice of pagan anti- 
quity, has comprehended the killers of women, among thofe 
who deferve the rewards that have been decreed to homicide. 
Now he may fairly be confidered as a killer, who feduces a 
young beauty from the fondnefs of a parent, with whem fhe en- 
joys health and peace, the proteGtion of the laws, and the {mile 
of fociety, to the tyranny of a bawd, and the exceffes of a 
brothel, to difeafe and diftraction, ftripes, infamy, and imprifon- 
ment; calamities which cannot fail to render her days not only 
evil but few. It may, perhaps, be alleged, that the woman was 
not wholly paffive, but that in fome fenfe fhe may be confidered 
as felo de fe. This, however, is mere cavil; for the fame may 
be faid of him who fights when he can run away ; and yet it has 
always been deemed more honourable, to kill the combatant than 
the fugitive. | 

Ir this claim then of the BLoop be admitted, and I do not 
{ee how it can be fet afide, I propofe that after his remains fhall 
have been refcued from duft and worms, and confecrated in the 
temple of HyGera, called SuRGEoNn’s Hatt, his bones 
fhall be purified by proper luftrations, and erected into a ftatue ; 
that this ftatue fhall be placed in a niche, with the name of the 
hero of which it is at once the remains and the monument 
written over it, among many others of the fame rank, in the gal- 
lery of a fpacious building, to be erected by lottery for that pur- 
pofe: I propofe that this gallery be called the BLoop’s GaLtery ; 
and, to prevent the labour and expence of emblazoning the at- 
chievements of every individual, which would be little more than 
repeating the fame words, that an infcription be placed over the 

door 
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door to this effect; ** This gallery is facred to the memory and 
“the remains of the BLoops; heroes who lived in perpetual 
*« hoftility againft themfelves and others; who contracted difeafes 
«< by excefs that precluded enjoyment, and who continually per- 
‘* petrated mifchief not in anger but {port : who purchafed this 
© diftin¢tion at the expence of life; and whofe glory would 
“ have been equal to ALEXANDER'’S, if their power had not 
“° been lefs.” 


THE 
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TUESDAY, Oéfober 16, 1753. 


———$— Magnis tamen excidit aufis. . Ovip. 


PRES gD T has always been the practice of mankind, to 

| os judge of actions by the event. The fame at- 
i Oe tempts, conducted in the fame manner, but 
iS o terminated by different fuccefs, produce diffe- 
3 G, A rent judgements: they who attain their withes, 
% $72(Q never want celebrators of their wifdom and 
their virtue ; snl they that mifcarry, are quickly difcovered to 
have been defective not only -in mental but in moral qualities. 
The world will never be long without fome good reafon to hate 
‘the unhappy; their real faults are immediately detected, and if 
thofe are not fufficient to fink them into infamy, an additional 
weight of calumny will be fuperadded: he that fails in his en- 
deavours after wealth or power, will not long retain either ho- 


nefty or courage. 
VOL. Il. Gg | THIS 
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Turs fpecies of injuftice has fo long prevailed in univerfal prace 


_ tice, that it feems likewife to have infected {peculation: fo few minds 
are able to feparate the ideas of greatnefs and profperity, that even 
Sir WILLIAM FEMPLE has determined, that * he who can 


© deferve the name of a hero, muft not only be virtuous but for- 


«¢ tunate.” 


By this unreafonable diftribution of praife and blame, none have 
{uffered oftener than Projectors, whofe rapidity of imagination 
and va{tnefs of defign, raife fuch envy in their fellow mortals, that 
every eye watches. for their fall, and every heart exults at their 
diftreffes : yet even a projector may gain favour by fuccefs; and the 
tongue that was prepared to hifs, then endeavours to excell others 
in loudnefs of appfaufe. 


WHEN CoRIOLANUS, in SHAKESPEARE, deferted to AUFIDIUs, 
-the ¥otfcian fervants at firft infulted him, even white he {tood under 
the protection of the houfehold Gods: but when they faw that the 
Project took effect, and the ftranger was feated at the head of the 
table, one of them very pudicioufly obferves, “that he always 
“© thought there was more in him than he could think.” 


Macurave has juftly animadverted on the different notice 
taken by all fucceeding times, of the two great projectors CATILINE 
and Casar. Both formed the fame Project, and intended to raife 
themfelves to power, by fubverting the commonwealth: they 
perfued their defign, perhaps, with equal abilities, and with equal 
virtue; but Carrrine perifhed in the field, and Csar returned 
from Pharfalia with unlimited authority: and from that time, 
every monarch of the earth has thought himfelf honoured by a 
comparifon with Ca#sar; and Catirine has been never men- 
tioned, but that his name might be applied to traitors and incen- 
diaries. 


In an age more remote, Xerxes projected the conqueft of 
Greece, and brought down the power of Afia againft it: but 
after the world had been filled with expe@ation and terror, his 
army was beaten, his fleet was deftroyed, and Xerxes has been 
never mentioned without contempt. 

A 
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+ A Few years afterwards, Greece likewife had her turn of eiving 

birth to a Proyecror; who invading Afia with a {mall army, went 
forward. in fearch of adventures, and by his efcape from one danger 
gained only more rafhnefs to rufh into another: he ftormed city 
after city, over-ran kingdom after kingdom, fought battles only 
for barren victory, and invaded nations only that he might ‘make 
his way through them to new invafions: but having been for- 
tunate in the execution of his projects, he died with the name of 
ALEXANDER the GREAT. 


:. , 


TueEseE are, indeed, events of ancient time; but human nature’ 


is always the fame, and every age will afford us inftances of 
public cenfures influenced by events. The great bufinefs of the 
middle: centuries, was the holy war; which undoubtedly was a 
noble Project, and was for a long time profecuted with a fpirit 
equal to that with which it had been contrived: but the ardour of: 
the European heroes only hurried them to deftru€tion; for a 
long: time they could not gain the territeries for which they fought, 


and, when at laft gained, they could not keep them: their expe- 


ditions, therefore, have been the fcoff of idlenefs and ignorance, 
their underftanding and their virtue’Rave been equally vilified, their 
condu@ has been ridiculed, and their caufe has. been defamed. 


- Wen Cotumsus had engaged king Ferdinand in the difcovery 


of the other hemifphere, the failors with whony he embarked in the’ 


expedition had fo little confidence in their commander, that after 


having been long at fea looking for coafts which they expected’ 


never to find, they raifed a general mutiny, and demanded to return: 


he found means to footh them. into a permiffion to continue the’ 
fame courfe three days longer, and on the evening of the third: 
day defcried land: had the impatience of his crew denied him a: 


few hours of the time requefted, what had been his fate but to 
Have come back with the infamy of a vain projector, who had 
betrayed the king’s credulity to ufelefs expences, and rifked his 


life in. feeking countries that had no exiftence: how would thofe: 
that had rejected his propofals, have triumphed in their acutenefs ?’ 


and when would his name have been mentioned, but with the 
sacasia of potable gold and malleable glafs? : 
THE 
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Tue laft royal Proyecrors with whom the world has been 
troubled, were CHARLES of SWEDEN and the Czar of Muscovy. 
‘CHARLES, if any judgement may be formed of his defigns by his 
meafures and his enquiries, had purpofed firft to dethrone the 
‘Czar, then to lead his army through pathlefs defarts into China, 
thence to make his way by the {word through the whole circuit 
of Afia, and by the conqueft of Turkey to unite Sweden with 
his new dominions: but this mighty PRoyecT was crufhed at Pul- 
towa, and Cuartes has fince been confidered as a madman by 
thofe powers, who fent their embaffadors to follicit his friendfhip, 
and their generals to * learn under him the art of war.” 


Tue Czar found employment fufficient in his own dominions, 
and amufed himfelf in digging canals, and building cities; mur- 
dering his fubjects with infufferable fatigues, and tranfplanting 
nations from one corner of his dominions to another, without re- 
gretting the thoufands that perifhed on the way: but he attained 


his end, he made his people formidable, and is numbered by fame 
among the Demi-gods. 


I am far from intending to vindicate the fanguinary projects — 
of heroes and conquerors, and would with rather to diminith the 
reputation of their fuccefs, than the infamy of their mifcarriages : 
for I cannot conceive, why he that has ‘burnt cities, and wafted 
nations, and filled the world with horror and defolation, fhould 
be more kindly regarded by mankind, than he that died in the 
rudiments of wickednefs; why he that accomplifhed mifchief 
fhould be glorious, and he that only endeavoured it fhould be 
criminal: I would wifh Cassar and CATILINE, XERXES and 


ALEXANDER, CHARLES and PETER, huddled together in obfcu- 
rity or deteftation. 


Bur there is another fpecies of Projectors, to whom I would 
willingly conciliate mankind; whofe ends are generally laudable, 
and whofe labours are innocent; who are fearching out new powers 
of nature, or contriving new works of art; but who are yet per- 
fecuted with inceflant obloquy, and whom the univerfal contempt. 
with which they are treated, often debars from that fuccefs which 

| their 
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their induftry would obtain, if it were permitted to act without 
oppofition. 


Tuey who find themfelves inclined to cenfure new under- 
takings, only becaufe they are new, fhould confider, that the folly 
of Projection is very feldom the folly of a fool; it is commonly 
the ebullition of a capacious mind, crouded with variety of know- 
ledge, and heated with intenfenefs of thought ; it proceeds often 
from the confcioufnefs of uncommon powers, from the confidence 
of thofe, who having already done much, are eafily perfuaded that 
they can do more: when Row ey had completed the Orrery, he 
attempted the perpetual motion; when Boyte had exhaufted the 
fecrets of vulgar chemiftry, he turned his thoughts to the work of 
tran{mutation., , 


A pRojecTor generally unites thofe qualities which have the 
faireft claim to veneration, extent of knowledge and greatnefs of 
defign: it was faid of CariL1Nne, “ immoderata, incredibilia, 
‘© nimis alta femper cupiebat :” projectors of all kinds agree in their 
intellects, though they differ in their morals; they all fail by at- 
tempting things beyond their power, by defpifing vulgar attain- 
ments, and afpiring to performances to which, perhaps, nature 
has not proportioned the force of man: when they fail, therefore, 
they fail not by idlenefs or timidity, but by rath adventure and 
fruitlefs diligence. 


TuaT the attempts of fuch men will often mifcarry, we may 
reafonably expect; yet from fuch men, and fuch only, are we to 
hope for the cultivation of thofe parts of nature which lie yet 
wafte, and the invention of thofe arts which are yet wanting to 
the felicity of life. If they are, therefore, univerfally difcouraged, 
art and difcovery can make no advances. Whatever is attempted 
_ without previous certainty of fuccefs, may be confidered as a Pro- 
jecT, and amongft narrow minds may, therefore, expofe its author 
to cenfure and contempt; and if the liberty of laughing be once 
indulged, every man will laugh at what he does not underftand, 
every ProyecT will be confidered as madnefs, and every great or 
new defign will be cenfured as a Project. Men, unaccuftomed to 

reafon 
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reafon and refearches, think every enterprife impracticable, which is 
extended beyond common effects, or comprifes many intermediate 
operations. Many that prefume to laugh at PRoyecTors, would 
confider a flight through the air in a winged chariot, and the move- 
ment of a mighty engine by the fteam of water, as equally the 
dreams of mechanic lunacy; and would hear, with equal negli- 
gence, of the union of the Thames and Severn by a canal, and 
the {cheme of Albuquerque the viceroy of the Indies, who inthe 
rage of -hoftility had contrived to make Egypt a-barren defart, by 
‘turning the Nile into the Red Sea. 


Tuose who have attempted much, have feldom failed to per- 
form more than thofe who never deviate from the common roads 
of action: many valuable preparations of chemiftry, are fuppofed 
to have rifen from unfuccefsful enquiries after the grand elixir: it 
is, therefore, juft to encourage thofe, who endeavour to:enlarge 
the power of art, fince they often fucceed beyond expectation ; 
and when they fail, may fometimes:benefit the world even by:theie 
mifcarriages. | 
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peculiarities of time and place, and they 


have been diftinguifhed by different names as 
new modes of expreflion have prevailed 


To the ADVENTURER. 
their external appearance has changed with 


periodical writer, therefore, who catches the 
picture of evanefcent life, and fhews the de- 


haps, been effentially the fame in all ages, yet 
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To be continued on TuEsDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
Nemo repente fuit turpiffimus. 


SIR, 
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ADVEN T URER. 


which 


ears will be fo changed as not 


fhould be careful to exprefs the character when he 


Hh 


y 
and to connect it with the name by 


f follies which in a few 
defcribes the appearance, 
VOL. II. 


formity o 
to be known, 
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which it then happens to be called. You have frequently ufed 
the terms Buck and Bioop, and have given fome account of 
the characters which are thus denominated ; but you have not con- 
fidered them as the laft ftages of a regular progreffion, nor taken 
any notice of thofe which precede them, ‘Their dependance upon 
cach other is, indeed, fo little known, that many fuppole them 
to be diftin@ and collateral clafles, formed by perfons of oppofite 
interefts, taftes, capacities, and difpofitions: the fcale, however, 
confifts of eight degrees; GREENHORN, JEMMY, JESSAMY, 
SmMarT, Honest-Fr_tLow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Bioop. 
As I have mylelf pafied through the whole feries, I fhall explain 
cach ftation by a fhort account of my life, remarking the periods 
when my character changed its denomination, and the particular 
incidents by which the change was produced. 


My father was a wealthy farmer in Yorkfhire; and when I 
was near eighteen years of age, he brought me up to London, 
and put me apprentice to a confiderable {hopkeeper in the city. 
There was an aukward modeft fimplicity in my manner, and 
a reverence of religion and virtue in my converfation. The novelty 
of the fcene, that was now placed before me, in which there 
were innumerable objects that I never conceived to exift, rendered 
me attentive and credulous; peculiaritics, which, without a pro- 
vincial accent, a flouch in my gait, a long lank head of hair, and 
an unfaflionable fuit of drab coloured.cloth, would have denomi- 
nated me a GREENHORN, or, in other words, a country put very 
orcen. 


GREEN, then, I continued even in externals near two years ; 
and in this ftate I was the object of univerfal contempt and deri- 
fion: but being at length wearied with merriment and intult, I 
was very fedulous to aflume the manners and appearance of thofe, 
who in the fame ftation were better treated. 1 had already im- 
proved greatly in my fpeech ; and my father having allowed me 
thirty pounds a year for apparcl and pocket money, the greater 
part of which I had faved, I befpoke a fuit of cloaths of an 
eminent city taylor, with feveral waiftcoats and breeches, and 
two frocks for a change: [cut off my hair, and procured a brown 
bob perriwig of WILDING juit of the fame colour, with a fingle 
row of curlls round the bottom, which I wore very nicely 
combed, and without powder: my hat, which had been cocked 
with great exactnefs in an equilateral triangle, I difcarded, and 
purchafed one of a more fafhionable fize, the fore corner of 
which projected near two inches further than thofe on each fide, 
and was moulded into the thape of a fpout: I alfo furnifhed my- 


felf 
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felf with a change of white thread ftockings, took care that my 
pumps were varnifhed every morning with the new German 
blacking ball, and when I went out carried in my hand a little 
fwitch, which, as it has been long appendant to the charaéter 
that I had juft aflumed, has taken the fame name, and is called a 
Jemmy. 


I soon perceived the advantage of this transformation. My 
manner had not, indeed, kept pace with my drefs; I was ftill 
modeft and diffident, temperate and fober, and confequently till 
fubje@ to ridicule: but I was now admitted into company, from 
which I had before been excluded by the rufticity of my appearance ; 
I was rallicd and encouraged by turns; and 1 was inftructed both 
by precept and example. Some offers were made of carrying me 
to a houte of private entertainment, which then I abfolutely re- 
fufed; but I foon found the way into the playhoufe, to fee the 
two laft acts and the farce: here I learned, that by breaches of 
chaftity no man was thought to incur either guilt or fhame; but 
that onthe contrary, they were efientially neceflary to the character 
of a fine gentleman. I foon copied the original, which I found 
to be univerfally admired, in my morals, and made fome farther 
approaches to it in my drefs: I fuffered my hair to grow long 
enough to comb back over the fore top of my wig, which, when 
I fallied forth to my evening amufement, 1 changed toa queue ; 
I tied the collar of my fhirt with half an ell of black ribbon, which 
appeared under my neckcloth; the fore corner of my hat was 
confiderably elevated and fhortened, fo that it no longer refembled 
a fpout, but the corner of a minced pie; my waiftcoat was 
edged with a narrow lace, my ftockings were filk, and I never ap- 
peared without a pair of clean gloves. My addrefs, from its 
native mafculine plainnefs was converted to an excefs of foftnefs and 
civility, efpecially when I fpoke to the ladies. I had before made 
fome progrefs in learning to fwear; I had proceeded by fegs, faith, 
pox, plague, ‘pon my life, ‘pon my foul, rat it, and zookers, to 
zauns and the divill. I now advanced to by Jove, ’fore ged, 
geds curfe it, and demme: but I {till uttered thefe interjections 
in a tremulous tone, and my pronunciation was feminine and 
vicious. I was fentible of my defects, and, therefore, applied 
with great diligence to remove them. I frequently practifed 
alone, but it was a long time before I could {wear fo much to 
my own fatisfaction in company, as by myfelf. My labour, 
however, was not without its reward; it recommended me to 
the notice of the ladies, and procured me the gentle appellation 
of JESSAMY. 
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I now learned among other Grown GrNTLEMEN to dance, 
which greatly enlarged my acquaintance ; I cntered into a fubfcrip- 
tion for country dances once a weck at a tavern, where each gen- 
tieman engaged to bring a partner: at the fame time I made con- 
fiderable advances in fu earing ; IT could pronounce damme with a 
toicrable air and accent, give ‘the vowel its full found, and look 
with confidence in the face of the perfon to whom I fpoke. About 
this time my father’s elder brother died, and left me an eftate of 
near five hundred pounds per annum. 1 now bought out the re- 
mainder of my time; and this fudden acccflion of wealth and in- 
Gependence gave me immediately an air of greater confidence and 
freedom. I laid out near ene hundred and fifty pounds tn cloaths, 
though I was obnged to go into mourning : J employed a court 

tay lor to make them Up ; I “exchanged my queue for a bag ; I put 
on a {word which, in ap pearance at le: all, was a Toledo; and in 
proportion as I knew my dreis to be elecant, I was lefs ictus 
to be neat. Nly acquaintance now encreafed every hour; I was 
attenucd, flattered, and careffed ; was often invited to entertain 
ments, fupped every nignt at a tavern, and went home in a chair; 
was taken notice of in public places, and was univerfally confcfied 
to be improved into a SMART. 


THERE were fome intervals in which I found it necefiiry to 
abftain from wenching; and in thefe, at whatever rifque, I ap- 
plied myfclf to the bottle: a habit of drinking came infenfibly 
upen me, and I was foon able to walk home with a bottle and a 
pint. I had learned a fuficient number of fafhionable toafts, and 
vot by heart feveral toping and feveral bawdy fongs, tome of 
which I ventured to roar out with a friend hanging on my arm 
as we {coured the ftreet after our nocturnal revel. 1 now laboured 
with indefatigable induftry to encreafe thefe acquifitions: I en- 
larged my ‘flock of healths ; made great progrefs in finging, joking, 
and ftory telling; {wore well; could make a company of ftaunch 
topers drunk; always colleéted the reckoning, and was the laft 
man that departed. My face began to be covered with red 
pimples, and my eyes to be weak; I became daily more negligent 
of my drefs, and more blunt in my manner; I profefied mytelf a 
foe to ftarters and milkfops, declared that there was no enjoyment 
equal to that of a bottle and a friend, and foon gained the appel- 
lation of an Honest FELiow. 


By this diftinction I was animated to attempt yet greater ex- 
cellence; I learned feveral feats of mimickry of the under players, 
could take off known charaéters, tell a ftaring ftory, and humbug 
with fo much {kill as {uUmetimes to take-in a knowing one. I 

was 
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was fo fuccefsful in the practice of thefe arts, to which, indeed, 
I applied myfelf with unwearied diligence and affiduity, that I 
kept my company roaring with applaute, till their voices funk by 
degrees, and they were no longer able to laugh, becaufe they were 
no longer able either to hear or to fee. I had now afcended an- 
other fcale in the climax ; and was acknowledged by all who knew 
me, to be a Joyous SPIRIT. 


AFTER all thefe topics of merriment were exhaufted, and I 
had repeated my tricks, my ftories, my jokes and my fongs, till 
they grew infipid, I became mifchievous; and was continually de- 
vifing and executing FRorics, to the unfpeakable delight of my 
companions, and the injury of others. For many of them I was 
profecuted, and frequently obliged to pay large damages; but I 
bore all thefe loffes with an air of jovial indifference, I pufhed on 
in my career, I.was more defperate in proportion as I had lefs to 
lofe, and being deterred from no mifchief by the dread of its con- 
fequences, I was faid to run at all, and complemented with the 
name of Buck. 


My eftate was at length mortgaged for more than it was worth ; 
‘my creditors were importunate; I became negligent of myfelf 
and of others; I made a defperate effort at the gaming table, and 
loft the laft fum that I could raife; my eftate was feized by the 
mortgagee ; I learned to pack cards and to cog a die; became a 
bully to whores ; paffed my nights in a brothel, the ftreet, or the 
watch houfe ; was utterly infenfible of fhame, and lived upon the 
town as a beaft of prey in a foreft. Thus I reached the fummit of 
‘modern glory, and had juft acquired the diftinétion of a BLoop, 
when I was arrefted for an old debt of three hundred pounds, and 
thrown into the King’s Bench prifon. 


TuEsE characters, Sir, though they are diftinét, yet do not at 
all differ, otherwife than as fhades of the fame colour. And 
though they are ftages of a regular progreffion, yet the whole 
progrefs is not made by every individual: {ome are fo foon initiated 
in the myfteries of the town, that they are never publicly known 
in their GREENHORN ftate, others fix long in their JEMMyYHooD, 
others are JEssAMys at fourfcore, and fome ftagnate in each of 
the higher ftages for life. But 1 requeft that they may never here- 
after be confounded either by you or your correfpondents. Of the 
Bioop, your brother Adventurer, Mr. WitpcGoosr, though he 
affumes the character, does not feem to have a juft and precife 
idea as diftin@ from the Buck, in which clafs he fhould be 


placed, and will probably die; for he feems determined to fhoot 
| himfelf, 
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shimfelf, juft at the time when his circumftances will enable him 
to affume the higher diftinction. 


Bur the retrofpect upon life, which this letter has made necef- 
fary, covers me with confufion, and aggravates defpair. I cannot 
but reflect, that among all thefe characters, I have never affumed 
‘that ofa Man. Man is a REASONABLE BeincG, which he ceafes 
to be, who difguifes his body with ridiculous fopperies, or degrades 
his mind by deteftible brutality. ‘Thefe thoughts would have been 
of great ufe to me, if they had occurred feven years ago. If they 
are of ufe to you, I hope you will fend me a {mall gratuity for 
my labour, to alleviate the mifery of hunger and nakednefs: 
but, dear Sir, lect your bounty be fpeedy, left I perifh before it 


arrive. 
I am your humble fervant, 


Common fide, King’s Bench, 
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TUESDAY, Oétober 23, 1753. 


Eft ubi peccat. Hor. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 
PRR ER PO F we confider the high rank which Mitton 
eee” 1 eS has defervedly obtained among our few Englifh 
ae sities claffics, we cannot wonder at the multitude 
Te hoe of commentaries and critici{ms of which he 


anor ‘ag ae ‘ee e * 
Cree So BY aan has been the fubject. To thefe I have added 
pa : ‘{cell: -s 
Qj po Sacng $4 fome mifcellaneous remarks; and if you 
fhould at firft be inclined to reject them as trifling, you may, 


perhaps, determine to admit them, when you reflect that they are 


} 
te 


new. 


Tue defcription of Eden in the fourth book of the PARADISE 
Lost, and the battle of the angels in the fixth, are ufually felected 
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as the moft ftriking examples of a florid and vigorous imagination: 
but it requires much greater ftrength of mind, to form an af- 
{emblage of natural objects, and range them with propriety and 
beauty, than to bring together the greateft variety of the moft 
{plendid images, without any regard to their ufe or congruity: as 
in painting, he who, by the force of his imagination, can delineate 
a landfchape, is deemed a greater mafter than he, who, by heaping 
rocks of coral upon teffelated pavements, can only make abfurdity 
fplendid, and difpofe gaudy colours fo as beft to fett off each 


other. 


“ SAPHIRE fountains that rolling over orient Pearr run 
“ NecTar, rofes without thorns, trees that bear fruit of vecr- 
“ TABLE GoLp, and that weep odorous gums and balms,” are 
eafily feigned; but having no relative beauty as pictures of nature, 
nor any abfolute excellence as derived from truth, they can only 
 pleafe thofe, who when they read exercife no faculty but fancy, 
and admire becaufe they do not think. 


Ir J fhall not be thought to digrefs wholly from my fubjed, I 
would illuftrate this remark, by comparing two paflages,. written 
by Mizron and Fietcuer, on nearly the fame fubjec&t. The 
fpirit in Comus thus pays his addrefs of thanks to the Water- 
nymph Sabrina; 


May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Their full tribute never mifs 

From a thoufand petty rills, 

That tumble down the fnowy hills: 
Summer drought, or finged air, 
Never fcorch thy treffes fair ; 

Nor wet Odtober’s torrent flood 
Thy molten chryftal fll with mud: 


Thus far the wifhes are moft proper for the welfare of a river 
goddefs; the circumftance of fummer not fcorching her treffes, 
is highly poetical and elegant: but what follows, though it is 
pompous and majeftic, is unnatural and far fetched, 


May 
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May thy billows roll afhore 

The beryl, and the golden ore: 

May thy lofty head be crown’d 
With many a tow’r and terras round; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 


With groves of myrrh and cinnamon! 


The circumftance in the third and fourth lines is happily fancied; 
but what idea can the reader have of an ENGLisH RIVER rolling 
Gotp and the Beryt afhore, or of groves of CINNAMON growing 
on its banks? The images in the following paffage of FLETCHER 
are all fimple and real, all appropriated and ftri@tly natural : 


For thy kindnefs to me fhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown , 
Any tree, with windy force, 

Crofs thy ftream to ftop thy courfe : 
May no beaft that comes to drink, 

- With his horns caft down thy brink: 
May none that for thy fith do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 
In thy cool ftreams, wife or maid, 
When the fpawn on ftones do lie, 
To wath their hemp, and fpoil the fry. 


Tue glaring picture of Paradife is not, in my opinion, fo ftrong 
an evidence of Miiton’s force of imagination, as his reprefen- 
tation of Apa and Eve when they left it, and of the paffions 
with which they were agitated on that event. 


AcainsT his battle of the Angels I have the fame objections as 
againft his garden of Eden. He has endeavoured to elevate his 
combatants, by giving them the enormous ftature of giants in ro- 
mances, books of which he was known to be fond; and the 
prowefs and behaviour of Micuaret as much refemble the feats 


of 
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of ArrostTo’s Enichts, as his two-handed fword does the weapons 
of chivalry. Tthink the fublimity cf his genius nruch more vilible, 
in the firtt appearance of the fallen Angels; the cebates of the in- 
fernal peers; the pafiage f Satan through the dominions cf Chaos, 
and his adventure with Sin and Death; the micfion of RAPHAEL 
to Apanr; tne converfations between Apa and his wife; the 
creation; the account which ApaAm gives of his firf%t fenfations, 
and of the approach of Eve from the hand of her CREATOR; 
the whole behaviour of ApAM and Eve after the firft tranfref- 
fion ; and the profpedct of the various flates of the world, and hif- 


tory of man, exhibited in vifion to ADAM. 


In this vifion, Mritown judicioufly reprefents ADAM, as 1g 
norant of what difafter had befallen ABEL, when he was murdered 
by his brother: but during his converfation with Rapuaez, the 
poet feems to have forgotten this necefiary and natural ignorance 
of the firft man. How was it pofiible for Apam to difcern what 
the ANGEL meant, by “ cubic phalanxes, by planets of afpect 
‘ malign, by encamping on the foughten field, by van and rear, 
‘ by ftandards and gonfalons and glittering tiflues, by the girding 
“ fword, by embattled {quadrons, chariots, and flaming arms and 
‘ fiery fteeds?” And although Apam pofieficd a fuperior degree 
of knowledge, yct doubtlefs he had not flill enough in chemiftry 
to underftand RAPHAEL, who informed him, that 


“A 


n 


Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art, 
ConcocTepD and ApusTeEp, they reduc’d 


To blackeft grain, and into ftore convey’d. 


And, furely, the nature of cannon was not much explained to 
ApaM, who neither knew or wanted the ufe of iron tools, by tel- 
ling him, that they refembled the hollow bodies of oak or fir, 


With branches lopt, in wood or mountain fell’d. 


He 


mares 


boy 
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He that never beheld the brute creation but in its paftimes and 
fports, muft have greatly wondered, when the ANGEL exorefied 
the flight of the Satanic hoft, by faying, that they fled 


As a herd 


Of goats, or TIMoRous flock, together throng’d. 


Eur as there are many exuberances in this poem, there appears 
to be alfo fome defects. As the ferpent was the inftrument of 
the temptation, Mitton minutely defcribes its beauty and allure- 
ments: and I have frequently wondered, that he did not, for the 
fame reafon, give a more elaborate defcription of the tree of life ; 
efpecially as he was remarkable for his knowledge and imitation 
of the Sacrep Wrirtincs, and as the following paffage in the 
REVELATIONS afforded him a hint, from which his creative fancy 
might have worked up a ftriking picture: “ In the midft of the 
“ ftreet of it, and of either fide the river, was there the tree of 
© life; which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
“every month: and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 


“© of the nations.” 


Art the end of the fourth book, fufpenfe and attention are ex- 
cited to the utmoft ; a combat between Satan and the guardians of 
Eden is eagerly expected, and curiofity is impatient for the action 
and the cataftrophe: but this horrid fray is prevented, expectation 
is cut off, and curiofity difappointed, by an expedient which, 
though applauded by Apptsown and Popr, and imitated from 
Homer and Vircit, will be deemed frigid and inartificial, by 
all who judge from their own fenfations, and are not content to 
eccho the decifion of others. ‘The golden balances are held forth, 
“© which,” fays the poet, ‘* are yet fecn betwixt Aftrea and the 
“ Scorpion:” Satan looks up, and perceiving tlrat his {cale mounted 
aloft, departs with the fhades of Night. To make fuch a ufe, at 
fo critical a time, of Lrpra, a mere imaginary fign of the Zodiac, 
is {carcely juftifiable in a poem founded on religious truth. 


AMONG 


ay 43 
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AMONG innumerable beauties in the PARaptse Lost, I think 
the moft tranfcendant is the f{peech of Satan at the beginning of 
the ninth book; in which his unextinguifliable pride and fierce 
indignation againft GOD, and his envy towards May, are fo 
blended with an involuntary approbation of goodnefs, and difdain 
of the meannefs and bafenefs of his prefent undertaking, as to 
render it, on account of the propriety of its fentiments and its 
turns of paffion, the moft natural, moft fpirited, and truly dra- 
matic fpeech, that is, perhaps, to be found in any writer whether 
ancient or modern: and yet Mr. Appison has pafied it over, un- 
and unnoticed. 


Ir an apology fhould be deemed neceffary for the freedom here 


ufed with our inimitable bard, let me conclude in the words of 
Loncinus : “ Whoever was carefully to colle@t the blemifhes of 
Homer, DEMOSTHENES, PLaTo, and of other celebrated 
writers of the fame rank, would find they bore not the leaft 
proportion to the fublimities and excellencies with which their 
“ works abound.” 


c¢ 


Iam, SIR, 
Your humble fervant, 


PALHOPHILUS, 
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To be continued on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, Oétcber 27, 1753. 


Quid tam dextro pede conctpis, ut te 
Conatus non paniteat votique peracii? — Juv. 


To the ADVENTURER, 


is BS HAVE beni for many years a trader in Lon- 
¥¢.@ don. My begining was narrow, and my ftock 
. fmall; Iwas, therefore, a long time brow- 
ee Es beaten and defpifed by thofe, who having more 
(9.4% money thought they had more merit than my- 
felf. I did not, however, fuffer my refent- 
ment to inftigate me to any mean arts of {upplantation, nor my 
eagernefs of riches to betray me to any indirect methods of gain; 
I perfued my bufinefs with inceffant affiduity, fupported by the 
hope of being one day richer than thofe who contemned me; and 

VOL. IL. Kk had 
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had upon every annual review of my books, the fatisfaction of 
finding my fortune increafed beyond my expectation. 


In a few years my induftry and probity were fully recompenfed, 
my wealth was really great, and my reputation for wealth ftill 
greater. I had large warehoufes crouded with goods, and confider- 
able fums in the public funds; I was careffed upon the Exchange 
by the moft eminent merchants; became the oracle of the common 
council ; was follicited to engage in all commercial undertakings ; 
was flattered with the hopes of becoming in a fhort time one 
-of the directors of a wealthy company ; and to complete my mer- 
cantile honours enjoyed the expentfive happinefs of fining for 


Sheriff. 


Ricues, you know, eafily produce riches: when I had arrived 
to this degree of wealth, I had no longer any obftruction or op- 
pofition to fear; new acquifitions were hourly brought within my 
reach, and I continued for fome ycars longer to heap thoufands 
upon thoufands, 


Ar laft I refolved to complete the circle of a citizen’s prof- 
perity by the purchafe of an eftate in the country, and to clofe 
my life in retirement. From the hour that this defign entered my 
imagination, I found the fatigues of my employment every day more 
oppreffive, and perfuaded myfelf that 1 was no longer equal to per- 
petual attention, and that my health would foon be deftroyed by 
the torment and diftraction of extenfive bufinefs. I could image 
to myfelf no happinefs, but in vacant jollity, and uninterrupted 
leifure ; nor entertain my friends with any other topic, than the 
vexation and uncertainty of trade, and the happinefs of rural pri- 
vacy. , 


Bur notwithftanding thefe declarations, I could not at once re- 
concile myfelf to the thoughts of ceafing to get money; and 
though I was every day enquiring for a purchafe, I found fome 
reafon for rejecting all that were offered me; and, indeed, had 
accumulated fo many beauties and conveniencies in my idea of the 
fpot, where I was finally to be happy, that, perhaps, the world 

might 


they 
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might have been travelled over, without difcovery of a place which 
would not have been defective in fome particular. 


Tuus I went on ftill talking of retirement, and ftill refufing 
to retire; my friends began to laugh at my delays, and I grew 
athamed to trifle longer with my own inclinations: an eftate was 
at length purchafed, I transferred my ftock to a prudent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down into the country, 
and commenced lord of a fpacious manor. 


Here for fome time I found happinefs equal to my expecta- 
tion. I reformed the old houfe according to the advice of the beft 
architects, I threw down the walls of the garden and inclofed it 
with palifades, planted long avenues of trees, filled a green-houfe 
with exotic plants, dug a new canal, and threw the earth into 
the old moat. 


Tue fame of thefe expenfive improvements brought in all 
the country to fee the fhow. I entertained my vifitors with great 
liberality, led them round my gardens, fhewed them my apart- 
ments, laid before them plans for new decorations, and was gra- 
tified by the wonder of fome and the envy of others. 


I was envied; but how little can one man judge of the condition 
of another? The time was now coming, ‘in which affluence and 
{plendor could no longer make me pleafed with myfelf. I had built 
till the imagination of the architect was exhaufted; I had added one 


convenience to another till I knew not what more to with or to de- 
fign ; I had laid out my gardens, planted my park, and compleated 


my water-works ; and what now remained to be done? what, but 
to look up to turrets of which when they were once raifed I had 
no farther ufe, to range over apartments where time was tarnifhing 
the furniture, to ftand by the cafcade of which I fcarcely now 
perceived the found, and to watch the growth of woods that mutt 
give their fhade to a diftant generation. 


In this on inactivity, is every day begun and ended; the 
ac anid that Fhave been fo long procuring is now at anend, be- 
caufe 
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caufe it has been procured; I wander from room to room till I am 
weary of myfelf; I ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of 
my eftate, from whence all my lands lie in profpect round me; I 
fee nothing that I have not feen before, and return home difap- 
pointed, though I knew that I had nothing to expect. 


In my happy days of bufinefs I had been accuftomed to rife 
early in the morning, and remember the time when I grieved that 
the night came fo foon upon me, and obliged me for a few hours 
to fhut out affluence and profperity. I now feldom fee the rifing 
fun, but ‘ to tell him,” with the fallen angel, ‘© how I hate his 
‘© beams.” I awake from fleep as to languor or imprifonment, 
and have no employment for the firft hour but to confider by 
what art I fhall rid myfelf of the fecond. I protract the break- 
faft as long as I can, becaufe when it ts ended I have no call for 
my attention, till I can with fome degree of decency grow impa- 
tient for my dinner. If I could dine all my life, 1 fhould be 
happy: I eat not becaufe I am hungry, but becaufe I am idle: 
but alas! the time quickly comes when I can eat no longer ; and 
fo ill does my conftitution fecond my inclination, that I cannot 
bear ftrong liquors: feven hours muit then be endured before I 
fhall fup ; but fupper comes at laft, the more welcome as it is in 
a fhort time fucceeded by fleep. 


Sucu, Mr. ApvEenTuRER, is the happinefs, the hope of which 
feduced me from the duties and pleafures of a mercantile life. I 
fhall be told by thofe who read my narrative, that there are many 
means of innocent amufement, and many {chemes of ufeful employ- 
ment which I do not appear ever to have known; and that nature 
and art have provided pleafures, by which, without the drudgery 
of fettled bufinefs, the active may be engaged, the folitary foothed, 
and the focial entertained. 


THESE arts, Sir, I have tried. When firft I took poffeffion of 
my eftate, in conformity to the tafte of my neighbours, I bought 
guns and nets, filled my kennel with dogs and my ftable with 
horfes ; but a little experience fhewed me, that thefe inftruments 
of rural felicity would afford me few gratifications. I never fhot 

but 
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but to mifs the mark, and, to confefs the truth, was afraid of the fire 
of myown gun. I could difcover no mufic in the cry of the dogs, 
nor could diveft myfelf of pity for the animal whofe peaceful and 
inoffenfive life was facrificed to our {port; I was not, indeed, al- 
ways at leifure to reflect upon her danger; for my horfe, who 
had been bred to the chace, did not always regard my choice 
either of {peed or way, but leaped hedges and ditches at his owa 
difcretion, and hutried me along with the dogs, to the great di- 
verfion of my brother fportfmen: his eagernefs of perfuit once 
incited him to fwim a river; and I had leifure to refolve in the 
water, that I would never hazard my life again for the deftruction 
of a hare. 


Booxs I then ordered to be procured, and by the direction of 
the vicar had in a few wecks a clofet elegantly furnifhed. You 
will, perhaps, be furprized when I fhall tell you, that when once 
I had ranged them according to their fizes, and piled them up in 
regular gradations, I had received all the pleafure which they 
could give me. I am not able to excite in myfelf any curiofity after 
events which have been long paffed, and in which I can, therefore, 
have no intereft: I am utterly unconcerned to know whether 
Tutry or DemostTuenes excelled in oratory, whether Han- 
NIBAL loft Italy by his own negligence or the corruption of his 
countrymen. I have no fkill in controverfial learning, nor can 
conceive why fo many volumes fhould have been written upon 
queftions, which I have lived fo long and fo happily without un- 
derftanding. I once refolved to go through the volumes relating 
to the office of juftice of the peace, but found them fo crabbed 
and intricate, that in lefs than a month I defifted in defpair, and 
refolved to fupply my deficiencies by paying a competent falary to 
a fkillful clerk. 


I am naturally inclined to hofpitality, and for fome time kept 
up a conftant intercourfe of vifits with the neighbouring gentle- 
men; but though they are eafily brought about me by better 
wine than they can find at any other houfe, 1 am not much re- 
lieved by their converfation ; they have no fkill in commefce or 


the 
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the ftocks, and I have no knowledge of the hiftory of families or 
the factions of the county; fo that when the firft civilities are 
over, they ufually talk to one another, and I am left alone in the 
midft of the company. Though I cannot drink myfelf, I am 
obliged to encourage the circutation of the glafs; their mirth 
grows more turbulent and obftreperous, and before their merri- 
ment is at an end, I am fick with difguft, and, perhaps, reproached 
with my fobriety, or by fome fly infinuations infulted as a cit. 


Sucu, Mr. ADVENTURER, is the life to which I am con. 
demned by a foolifh endeavour to be happy by imitation; fuch 
is the happinefs to which I pleafed myfelf with approaching, 
and which I confidered as the chief end of my cares and my la- 
bours. I toiled year after year with chearfulnefs, in expectation 
of the happy hour in which I might be idle; the privilege of 
idlenefs is attained, but has not brought with it the blefling of 
tranquillity. 


lam, 


T | Yours, &c. 


MERCATOR. 
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To be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, Oéfober 30, 1753. 


Quid enim ratione timemus, 


Aut cupimus ? Juv. 


§%°3 N thofe remote times when, by the interven- 
AY '2 tion of FAIRIES, men received good and evil, 
oe ae which fuccecding generations could expect only 
from natural caufes; SOLIMAN, a mighty 


prince, reigned over a thoufand provinces in 


the diftant regions of the eaft. Jt is recorded 
of Sorrman that he had no favourite; but among the principal 


nobles of his court was OMARADDIN. 


_Omarappin had two daughters) ALMERINE and SHELIMAH. 
At the birth of Armerine, the fairy Errarina had prefided; 
VOL, II. L 1 | and, 
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and, in compliance with the importunate and reiterated requeft of 
the parents, had endowed her with every natural excellence both 
of body and mind, and decreed that fhe fhould be fought in mar- 


riage by a fovereign prince. 


Wuen the wife of OMARADDIN was pregnant with SHELIMAH, 
the fairy ELFARINA, was again invoked; at which Farimina, 
another power of the aerial kingdom, was offended. Farimina 
was inexorable and cruel; the number of her votaries, therefore, 
was: few. ELFaRiInA was placable and benevolent; and fairies 
of this character were obferved to be funerior in power, whether 
becaufe it is the nature of vice to dcfeat its own purpofe, or 
whether the calm and equal tenor of a virtuous mind prevents 
thofe miftakes, which are committed in the tumult and precipita- 
‘tion of outrageous malevolence. But Farimina, from whatever 
caufe, refolved that her influence fhould not be wanting; fhe, 
therefore, as far as fhe was able, precluded the influence of ELra- 
RINA, by firft pronouncing the incantation which determined the 
fortune of the infant, whom fhe difcovered by divination to bea 
girl, FARIMINA, that the innocent object of her malice might 
be defpifed by others, and perpetually employed in tormenting her- 
felf, decreed, thit | er perfon fhould be rendered hideous by every 
fpecies of deformity, and that all her wifhes fhould {pontaneoufly 
produce an oppofite effect. 


Tue parents dreaded the birth of the infant under this maledic- 
tion, with which E_rarina had acquainted them, and which 
fhe could not reverfe. The moment they beheld’ it, they were 
follicitous only to conceal it from the world; they confidered the 
complicated deformity of unhappy SHELIMAH, as fome reproach 
to themfelves; and as they could not hope to change her appear- 


ance, 
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ance, they did not find themfelves interefted in her felicity. 
They made no requeft to ELFARINA, that fhe would by any 
intellectual endowment alleviate miferies which they fhould not 
participate, but feemed content that a being fo hideous fhould 
fuffer perpetual difappointment ; and, indeed, they concurred to 
injure an infant, which they could not behold with compiacency, 
by fending her with only one attendant to a remote caftle which 


ftood on the confines of a wood. 


ELFARINA, however, did not thus forfake innocence in ciftreis; 
but to counterbalance the evils of obfcurity, neglect, and uglinefs, 
fhe decreed, that to the tafte of SHELIMAH the coarfeft food 
fhould be the moft exquifite dainty; that the rags which covered 
her, fhould in her eftimation be equal to cloth of gold; that the 
fhould prize a palace lefs than a cottage; and that in thefe cir- 
cumftances love fhould be a ftranger to her breaft. To prevent 
the vexation which would arife from the continual difappointment 
of her withes, appeared at firft to be more difficult; but this was 
at length perfectly effected by endowing her with content. 


Wuie SueLimau was immured in a remote cattle, neglected, 
and forgotten, every city in the dominions of SoLIMAN contri- 
buted to decorate the perfon, or cultivate the mind of ALMERINE. 
The houfe of her father was the refort of all who excelled in 
learning of whatever clafs; and as the wit of ALMERINE was equal 


to her beauty, her knowiedge was foon equal to her wit. 


Tuus accomplifhed, fhe became the object of univerfal admi- 
ration; every heart throbbed at her approach, every tongue was 
filent when fhe fpoke; at the glance of her eye every cheek Was 
covered with bluthes of diffidence or defire, and at her command 


every 
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every foot became fwift as that of the roe. But ALMERINE, whom 
ambition was thus jealous to obey, who was reverenced by hoary 
wifdom, and beloved by youthful beauty, was perhaps the moft 
wretched of her fex. Perpetual adulation had made her haughty 
and fierce; her penetration and delicacy rendered almoft every 
object offenfive; fhe was difgufted with imperfections which 
others could not difcover; her breaft was corroded by deteftation, 
when others were foftened by pity; fhe loft the fweetnefs of fleep 
by the want of exercife, and the relifh of food by continual luxury: 
but her life became yet more wretched, by her fenfibility of that 
paffion, on which the happinefs of life is believed chiefly to depend. 


Nourassin, the phyfician of Sorrman, was of noble birth, 
and celebrated for his fkill through all the Eaft. He had juft at- 


tained the meridian of life; his perfon was graceful, and his 


manner foft and infinuating. Among many others, by whom 


ALMERINE had been taught to inveftigate nature, Nourassin had 
acquainted her with the qualities of trees and herbs; of him fhe 
learned, how an innumerable progeny are contained in the parent 
plant, how they expand and quicken by degrees, how from the 
fame foil each imbibes a different juice, which rifing from the 
root hardens into branches above, fwells into leaves, and flowers, 
and fruits, infinitely various in colour, and tafte, and fmell ; of 


power to repel difeafes, or precipitate the ftroke of dcath. 


WHETHER by the caprice which is common to violent paftfions, 
or whether by fome potion which Nourasstn found means to ad- 
minifter to his fcholar, is not known; but of Nourassin fhe 
became enamoured to the moft romantic excefs. The pleafure 
with which fhe had before reflected on the decree of the Fairy, 
“« that fhe fhould be fought in marriage by a fovereign prince,” 


Was 


yet" 
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was now at an end. It was the cuftom of the nobles to prefent 
their daughters to the king, when they entered their eighteenth 
year; an event which ALMERINE had often anticipated with im- 
patience and hope, but now wifhed to prevent with follicitude and- 
terror. The period, urged forward, like every thing future, with 
filent and irrefiftible rapidity, at length arrived. The curiofity of 
SoLIMAN had been raifed, as well by accidental encomiums, as by 
the artifices of OMARADDIN, who now hafted to gratify it with 
the utmoft anxiety and perturbation: he difcovered the confufion 
of his daughter, and imagined that it was produced like his own, 
by the uncertainty and importance of an event, which would be 
determined before the day fhould be paffed. He endeavoured to 
give her a peaceful confidence in the promife of the Farry, which 
he wanted himfelf ; and perceived, with regret, that her diftrefs 
rather increafed than diminifhed: this incident, however, as he 
had no fufpicion of the caufe, only rendered him more impatient 
of delay, and ALMERiNE, covered with ornaments by which art 
and nature were exhaufted, was, however reluctant, introduced to 


the king. 


SoLIMAN was now in his thirtieth year. He had fate ten years 
upon the throne, and for the fteadinefs of his virtue had been fir- 
named the Just. He had hitherto confidered the gratification of 
appetite as a low enjoyment, allotted to weaknefs and obfcurity ; 
and the exercife of heroic virtue, as the fuperior felicity of emi- 
nence and power. He had as yet taken no wife; nor had he im» 
mured in his palace a multitude of unhappy beauties, in whom 
defire had no choice, and affection no object, to be fucceffively 
forfaken after unrefifted violation, and at laft fink into the grave 
without having an{wered any nobler purpofe, than fometimes to 


have gratified the caprice of a tyrant, whom they faw at no other 
feafon, 
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feafon, and whofe prefence could raife no paffion more remote 


from dceteftation than fear. 


Sucu was Sotiman; who, having gazed fome moments upon 
ALMERINE with filent admiration, rofe up, and turning to the 
jyrinces who ftood round him, “ To-morrow,” faid he, ‘ I will 
« orant the requeft which you have fo often repeated, and place a 
«© beauty upon my throne, by whom I may tranfmit my dominion 
“to pofterity: to-morrow, the daughter of OmMaArRapopIwn fhall 


““ be my wife.” 


Tue joy with which Omarapopin heard this declaration, was 
abated by the effect which it produced upon ALMERINE; who, 
after fome ineffe@ual ftruggles with the pafiions which agitated her 
mind, threw herfelf into the arms of her women, and burft inte 
tears. SOLIMAN immediately difmiffed his attendants ; and taking 
her in his arms, enquired the caufe of her diftrefs.: this, how- 
ever, was a fecret, which neither her pride nor her fear would 
{uffer her to reveal; fhe continued filent and inconfolable; and 
SoLIMAN, though he fecretly fufpected fome other attachment, 
yet appeared to be fatisfied with the fuggeftions of her father, that 


her emotion was only fuch as is common to the fex upon any 


great and unexpected event. He defifted from farther importu-. 


nity, and commanded that her women fhould remove: her toa 


private apartment of the palace, and that fhe fhould be attended 


°o 4 


by his phyfician Nourassin. = * | 
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— Semita certe 


Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vite. Juv. 


APS what had heiuenel, found his defpair relieved 
Yj by this opportunity of another interview. The 
eeissy lovers, however, were reftrained frem condo- 
“& lence and confultation, by the prefence of the 
women who could not be difmiffed: but Nou- 
RASSIN put a fimall vial into the hand of 
ALMERINE as he departed, and told her, that it contained a cor- 
dial, which, if adminiftered in time, would infallibly reftore the 
chearfulnefs and vigour that fhe had loft. Thefe words were 
heard by the attendants, though they were underftood only by. 
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ALMERINE; fhe readily comprehended, that the potion fhe had 
received was poifon, which would relieve her from languor and 
melancholy by removing the caufe, if it could be given to the 
king before her marriage was compleated. After NouRAssin 
was gone, fhe fate ruminating on the infelicity of her fituation and 
the dreadful events of the morrow, till the night was far {pent, 
and then, exhaufted with perturbation and watching, fhe funk 
down on the fofa, and fell into a deep fleep. 


Tue king, whofe reft had been interrupted by the effects which 
the beauty of ALMERINE had produced upon his mind, rofe at 
the dawn of day, and fending for her principal attendant who 
had been ordered to watch in her chamber, eagerly enquired 
what had been her behaviour, and whether fhe had recovered from 
her furprife. He was acquainted, that fhe had lately fallen afleep; 
and that a cordial had been left by Nourassin, which he affirmed 
would, if not too long delayed, fuddenly recover her from languor 
and dejection, and which notwithftanding fhe had neglected to take. 
SoL1MAN derived new hopes from this intelligence; and that fhe 
might meet him at the hour of marriage, with the chearful vi- 
vacity which the cordial of Nourass1n would infpire, he ordered 
that it fhould, without afking her any queftion, be mixed with 
whatever fhe firft drank in the morning. 


ALMERINE, in whofe blood the long continued tumult of her 
mind had produced a feverifh heat, awaked parched with thirft, 
and called eagerly for fherbet: her attendant, having firft emptied 
the vial into the bowl, as fhe had been commanded by the king, 
prefented it to her, and fhe drank it off. As foon as fhe had re- 
collected the horrid bufinefs of the day, fhe miffed the vial, and in 
a few moments fhe learned how it had been applied. The fudden 
terror which now feized her, haftened the effect of the poifon; 
and fhe felt already the fire kindled in her veins, by which in a 
few hours fhe would be deftroyed. Her diforder was now appa- 
rent, though the caufe was not fufpected: Nourassin was again 
introduced, and acquainted with the miftake; an antidote was 
immediately prepared and adminiftered; and ALMERINE waited 

the 
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the event in agonies of body and mind, which are not to be de- 
{cribed. The internal commotion every inftant increafed; fudden 
and intollerable heat and cold fucceeded each other ; and in lefs 
than an hour, fhe was covered with a leprofy; her hair fell, her 
head fwelled, and every feature in her countenance was diftorted. 
NovrAssIN, who was doubtful of the event, had withdrawn to 
conceal his confufion; and ALMERINE, not knowing that thefe 
dreadful appearances were the prefages of recovery, and fhewed 
that the fatal effects of the poifon were expelled from the citadel 
of life, conceived her diffolution to be near, and tn the agony of 
remorfe and terror earneftly requefted to fee the king. SoLtiMan 
haftily entered her apartment, and beheld the ruins of her beauty 
with aftonifhment, which every moment increafed, while fhe 


difcovered the mifchief which had been intended againft him, and 


which had now fallen upon her own head. 


SoLIMAN, after he had recovered from his aftonifhment, retired 


to his own apartment; and in this interval of recollection he foon 
difcovered, that the defire of beauty had feduced him from the path 


of juftice, and that he ought to have difmiffed the perfon whofe 
affections he believed to have another object. He did not, there- 
fore, take away the life of Nourassin for a crime to which he had 
himfelf furnifhed the temptation ; but as fome punifhment was ne- 
ceflary as a fanction to the laws, he condemned him to perpetual 
banifhment. He commanded, that ALMERINE fhould be fent 
back to her father, that her life might be a memorial of his folly; 
and he determined, if poffible, to atone by a fecond marriage for 
the errors of the firft. He confidered, how he might enforce and 
illuftrate fome general precept; which would contribute more to 
the felicity of his people, than his leaving them a fovereign of his 
own blood; and at length he determined to publith this procta- 
mation, throughout all the provinces of his empire: ‘* SOLIMAN, 
‘© whofe judgment has been perverted, and whofe life endangered, 
<< by the influence and the treachery of unrivalled beauty, is now 
“ refolved to place equal deformity upon his throne; that, when 


“ this event is recorded, the world may know, that by Vice 
“ beauty 
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“ beauty became yet more odious than uglinefs; and learn, like 
SoLIMAN, to defpife that excellence, which, without VirTvE, 


is only a fpecious evil, the reproach of the poffeffor, and the 
“¢ fnare of others.” 


SHELIMAN, during thefe events, expericnced a very different 
fortune. She remained, till fhe was thirteen years of age, in the 
caftle ; and it happened that, about this time, the perfon to whofe 
care fhe had been committed, after a fhort ficknefs died.  Sue- 
LIMAH imagined that fhe flept; but percciving that all her at- 
tempts to awaken her were ineficCtual, and her ftock of provifions 
being exhaufted, fhe found means to open the wicket, and wan- 
dered alone into the wood. She fatisfied her hunger with fuch 
berries and wild fruits as fhe found, and at night, not being able to 
find her way back, fhe lay down under a thicket and flept. Here 
fhe was awaked early in the morning by a peafant, whofe com- 
paffion happened to be proof againft deformity. The man afked 
her many queftions ; but her anfwers rather increafing than grati- 
fying his curiofity, he fet her before him on his beaft, and carried 
her to his houfe in the next village, at the diftance of about fix 
leagues. In his family fhe was the jeft of fome, and the pity of 
others; fhe was employed in the meaneft offices, and her figure 
procured her the name of Goblin. But amidft all the difadvantages 
of her fituation, fhe enjoyed the utmoft felicity of food and reft; 
as fhe formed no wifhes, fhe fuffered no difappointment ; her body 
was healthful, and her mind at peace. 


In this ftation fhe had continued four years, when the heralds 
appeared in the village with the proclamation of SoLiMAN. SHE- 
LIMAH ran out with others to gaze at the parade; fhe liftened to 
the proclamation with great attention, and, when it was ended, 
fhe perceived that the eyes of the multitude were fixed upog her. 
One of the horfemen at the fame time alighted, and with great 
ceremony intreated her to enter a chariot which was in the retinue, 
telling her, that {he was without doubt the perfon whom Nature 
and SOLIMAN had deftined to be their qucen. SHELIMAH [c- 
plied with a f{mile, that fhe had no defire to be great, ‘* but,” 


faid 


se 
er. 
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faid fhe, ‘* if your proclamation be true, I fhould rejuice to be the 
“ inftrument of fuch admonition to mankind; and, upon this con- 
“ dition, I wifh that I were indeed the moft deformed of my {pecies.” 
The moment this wifh was uttered, the fpell of FaRIMINA pro- 
duced the contrary effet: her fkin, which was fcaly and yellow, 
became {mooth and white, her {tature was perceived gradually to 
increafe, her neck rofe like a pillar of ivory, her bofom expanded, 
and her waift became lefs; her hair, which before was thin and 
of a dirty red, was now black as the feathers of the raven, and 
flowed in large ringlets on her fhoulders ; the moft exquifite fenfi- 
bility now {fparkled in her eye, her checks were tinged with the 
blufhes of the morning, and her lips moiftened with the dew ; 
every limb was perfect, and every motion was graceful. A white 
robe was thrown over her by an invifible hand, the croud fell back 
in aftonifhment, and gazed with infatiable curiofity upon fuch 
beauty as before they had never feen. SHELIMAH was not lefs 
aftonifhed than the croud: fhe ftood a while with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and finding her confufion increafe would have 
retired in filence ; but fhe was prevented by the heralds, who 
having with much importunity prevailed upon her to enter the 
chariot, returned with her to the metropolis, prefented her to So- 
LIMAN, and related the prodigy. 


SoLIMAN looked round upon the affembly, m doubt whether 
to profecute or to relinquifh his purpofe; when ABBARAN, a hoary 
fage who had prefided in the council of his father, came forward, 
and placing his forehead on the footftool of the throne; “ Let 
« the King,” faid he, ‘‘ accept the reward of virtue, and take SHE- 
‘* ~IMAH to his bed. In what age, and in what nation, fhall 
<< not the beauty of SHeLimau be honoured ? to whom will it be: 
«¢ tranfmitted alone? Will not the ftory of the wife of SoLIMAN: 
<< defcend with her name? will it not be known, that thy defire 
‘© of beauty was not gratified, till it had been fubdued? that by 
‘© an iniquitous purpofe beauty became hideous, and by a virtuous, 
“© with deformity became fair ?” 


SoL1MAN, who had fixed his eyes upon SHELIMAH, difcovered 


a mixture of joy and confufion in her countenance, which deter- 
mined 
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mined his choice, and was an earneft of his felicity; for at that 
moment, Love, who during her ftate of deformity had been 
excluded by the fairy E-rarina’s interdiction, took poffeffion of 
her breaft. 


Tue nuptial ceremony was not long delayed, and ELrarina 
honoured it with her prefence. When fhe departed, fhe be- 
flowed on both her benediGion ; and put into the hand of Sue- 
LimMau a {croll of vellum, on which was this infcription in letters 


of gold: | 


‘ REMEMBER, SHELIMAH, the fate of ALMERINE, who (fill 
‘‘ lives the reproach of parental folly, of degraded beauty, and 
“« perverted fenfe. Remember ALMERINE ; and let her example 
‘“¢ and thy own experience teach thee, that wit and beauty, learn- 
“‘ ing, affluence, and honour, are not effential to human felicity ; 
“ with thefe fhe was wretched, and without them thou waft 
‘© happy. The advantages which J have hitherto beftowed muft 
“© now be obtained by an effort of thy own: that which gives 
“© relifh to the coarfeft food, is TEMPERANCE ; the apparel and 
“ the dwelling of a peafant and a prince, are equal in the eftima- 
“tion of Humiriry; and the torment of incfectual defires is” 
“© prevented, by the refignation of Prety to the will of Heaven; 
‘¢ advantages which are in the power of every wretch, who re- 
‘* pines at the unequal diftribution of good and evil, and imputes 
* to Nature the effects of his own folly.” 


Tue king, to whom SHELIMAH communicated thefe precepts of 
the Fairy, caufed them to be tranfcribed, and with an account 
‘of the events which had produced them diftributed over all his 
dominions. Precepts which were thus enforced, had an immediate 
‘and extenfive influence; and the happinefs of SorimMANn and of 
SHELIMAH was thus communicated to the multitudes whom they 
governed. 
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TUESDAY, November 6, 1753. 


Novam comicam MENANDRUS, equale/que eus atatis magis quam 
oberis, Philemon ac Dipbilus, & invenere intra pauctffimos annos, 
neque imitandam reliquere. VELL. PATERCUL. 


- To the ADVENTURER. 


LR ORALIT Y, tafte, and literature, fcarcely ever 


eae We fuffered more irreparably, than by the lofs of the 

es comedies of MENANDER; fome of whofe frag- 

ay ments, agreeably to my promife, I am now 
ws: 


going to lay before you, wnich I fhould imagine 


would be as highly prized by the curious, as was the Coan Venus, 


which APELLEs left imperfect and unfinithed. 


MENANDER was celebrated for the fweetnels, brevity, and fen- 
tentioufnefs of his ftyle. ‘ He was fond of Euripipes,” fays 
VOL, II. Nn © QuIN- 
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QuinTitian, “and nearly imitated the manner of this tragic 
“ writer, though in a different kind of work. He is a complete 
“ pattern of oratorial excellence: it omnem vite imaginem 
“ expiefiit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia, & eloquendi facultas; ita 
“¢ eft omnibus rebus, perfonis, affectibus, accomodatus: fo various, 
“© and fo juft, are all his pictures of life; fo copious is his inven- 
‘© tion, fo mafterly his elocution ; fo wonderfully is he adapted to 
‘all kinds of fubjects, perfons, and patffions.” This panegyric 
reflects equal honour on the critic, and on the comedian. Qurn- 
TILIAN has here painted Mrnanper with as lively and expreilive 


ftrokes, as MeENANDER had charaéterized the Athenians. 


BorLeau, in his celebrated eighth fatire, has not reprefented 
the mifery and folly of man, fo forciby or humoroufly as Mz- 
NANDER. ‘ 

"Anarra ta Gu irs paxacwrica, 
Kai voor aorta paeAAcy cer poms Wort. 
Toy Ovoy dgdy iStrs memTa TYTOM, 
"Ouros xaxcdainwy isiy Suoroyupirwe. 
Tory nancy dv autor adty yiyreTas, 
“A os Puss; Ocduxey aUTwW TavT cyes. 
“Hysis e: mucis THY LVLYKAGY MAKD, 
"Arzol Teg Gi Tw ETEEL TeoTMmogigc per. 
Avaspeb’, ay TTXEN Tis) ey evan MAKWSy 
‘Oeyiloued ay tOn Tis trumvor, oCsdea 
Ocfepsl” av yack arancayn, didvinaper,. 
"Aywrias, dvtas, PiAoTiAaby FOULGby 
“Amarra taut tmdera tT Quoes xaxa 
All animals are more happy, and have more underftanding 
“ than man. Look, for inftance, on yonder afs; all allow him 
to be miferable: his evils, however, are not brought on him 
by himfclf and his own fault; he feels only thofe which nature 
has inflicted. We, on the contrary, befides our neceffary ills, 
draw upon ourfelves a multitude of others. We are melan- 
choly, if any perfon happen to {neeze; we are angry if any 
{peak reproachfully of us; one man is affrighted with an un- 


“© Jucky 
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“ lucky dream, another at the hooting of an owl. Our conten- 
“ tions, our anxieties, Our opinions, our ambition, our laws, are 
« all evils, which we ourfelves have fuperadded to nature.” 
Comparifons betwixt the conditions of the brutal and human 
fpecies have been frequently drawn, but this of Mrnanper, as 


it probably was the firft, fo it is the beft I have ever feen. 


Ir this paffage is admirable for the vivacity and feverity of its 
fatire, the following certainly deferves deeper attention for weight 


of fentiment, and fublimity and purity of moral. 


"Es ths Of Ouciar wpocPigwr, wo Tlau@srcy 
Tavewr Tt WATI® % EgiPuy, ny yn Alay 
"ETigwy TOBTWY, ] MATACKELATLATS 
Xevras Toyo as xa Lv0G- nTOb Toppueds, 
“H Ov iaigart®, n cuagaydy Cuda, 
Edvuy voyiles tov Qrov xabscarvas, 
Tlarar insiv®, % Peivas xeQees En¢the 

~ \ \ “vw ®W / 7 
Aus yee Toy avoga yeuTipor WiPrxivas, 
My mapberus Dbcigarra, JAN Lobyewsevor, 

4 N ld , o 
Kairrorra, nas cParrovra yenuatuy yurir. 
Mndi Berovns trap imbuurc, Map pirr, 


"O yap Or0g Badass of wAyciov Magu. 
«* He that offers in facrifice, O Pamphilus, a multitude of bulls 
“ ‘and of goats, of golden veftments, or purple garments, or figures 
“ of ivory, or precious gems, and imagines by this to conciliate 
“ the favour of GOD, is grofly miftaken, and has no folid un- 
« derftanding. For he that would facrifice with fuccefs, ought 
“© to be chafte and charitable, no corrupter of virgins, no adulterer, 
“ no robber or murderer for the fake of lucre. Covet not, O 
‘© Pamphilus, even the thread of another man’s needle; for GOD, 


« who is near thee, perpetually beholds thy actions.” 


TEMPERANCE, and juftice, and purity, are here inculcated in 


the ftrongeft manner, and upon the moft powerful motive, the 
OmnI- 
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Omniscience of the DEITY; at the fame time fuperftition 
and the idolatry of the heathen are artfully ridiculed. I know 
not among the antients any paflage that contains fuch exalted and 
fpiritualized thoughts of religion. Yet sf thefe refined fentiments 
were to be inferted in a modern comedy, I fear they would be re- 
jected with difdain and difapprobation. ‘The Athenians could 
endure to here GOD and Virrve mentioned in the theatre; 
while an Englifh and a CurisrrAn audience can laugh at adul- 
tery as a jeft, think obfcenity wit, and debauchery amiable. 
The murderer, if a duellift, is a man of honour, the gamefter 
underftands the art of living, the knave has penctration and knows 
mankind, the fpendthrift is a fellow of fine fpirit, the rake has 
only robbed a frefh country girl of her innocence and honour, 
the jilt and the coquet have a great deal of vivacity and fire; 
but a faithful hufband is a dupe and a cuckold, and a plain country 
gentleman a novice and a fool. The wretch that dared to ridicule 
SOCRATES, abounds not in fo much falfe fatire, ribaldry, obfcenity, 


and blafphemy, as our witty and wicked triumvirate, WycHERLY, 
CoNGREVE and VANBRUGH. 


Menanper has another very remarkable reflexion, worthy even 
that divine religion, which the laft-mentioned writers fo impo- 
tently endeavoured to deride. It relates to the forgivenefs of 
enemics, a precept not totally unknown to the ancient fages, as 
hath rafhly been affirmed; though never inculcated with fuch fre- 
quency, fervor and cogency, and on motives fo weighty and effica- 
cious, as by the founder of the CurisTIAN SysTEM. 

Ort® xgctis® is’ aanp, w Togyia, 
“Osis adixtiobas wAsion’ imisatas Beotar. 
“ He, O Gorgias, is the moft virtuous man, who beft knows 


** among mortals how to bear injuries with patience.” 
It 
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Ir may not be improper to alleviate the ferioufnefs of thefe 
moral reflections, by the addition of a paffage of a more light 


and {prightly turn. 


“O a) "Emiyapu® Tis Ores elves Acyes, 
s , e ~ ef ~ r) s 
Avi[Ays, Udwe, YN, NAY, Tue, aTECaE® 
"Eya 3 LmeAaSor xpnoiuws thvas Oets 
T aweycion npiv x) To XevTion prover. 
tn , U 4 ? \ > ’ 
logvzapsy® tates yae tig THY OKs” 
Evéas ri Bures, wate cos yernceras, 
"A 4 a4 be-a poe ees 

0%, O1nias, VeraworTes, acyrcupata, 


f \ / 
Mires, dixacat, PLOT En 


« Epicharmus, indeed, calls the winds, the water, the earth, the 
“ fun, the fire, and the ftars, Gods. But Iam of opinion that 
* gold and filver are our only powerful and propitious deities. For 


“ when once you have introduced thefe into your houfe, with 


© for what you will, you fhall quickly obtain it; an eftate, a 


‘© habitation, fervants, plate, fricnds, judges, witncfics.” 


From thefe fhort fpecimens, we may in fome meafure | 
abled to judge of MreNANDER’s way of thinking and u: , 
remembering always how much his elegance is injured by a p.ain 
profaic tranflation, and by confidering the paffages fingly and {cpa- 
rately, without knowing the characters of the perfonages that 
{poke them, and the aptnefs and propriety with which they were 
introduced. | 


THE delicacy and decorum obferved conftantly by Menanper, 
rendered him the darling writer of the Athenians, at a time when 
the Athenians were arrived at the height of profperity and politenefs, 
and could no longer relifh the coarfe railleries, the brutal mirth, 
and illiberal wit, of an indecent ARISTOPHANES. ‘* MENANDER,” 
fays PLuTarcu, “ abounds in a precious Attic falt, which feems 
<< to have been taken from the fame fea, whence Venus herfelf 
“< arofe. But the falt of ARIsToPHANES is bitter, difeufting, and 


<< corrofive.” 
THERE 


eee 
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THERE are two circumftances that may juftly give us a mean 


opinion of the tafte of the Romans for comic entertainments: 


‘that in the Auguftan age itfelf, notwithftanding the cenfure- of 
Horace, they preferred the low buffoonry and drollery of PLautus 


to the delicacy and civility.of Trrence, the. faithful copier of 


MeNnaANDER; and that TERENCE, to gratify an audience unac- 


-quainted with the real excellencies of the drama, found himfelf 


obliged to violate the fimplicity of MreNnanper’s plots, and work 
up two ftories into one in each of his comedies, except the ex- 
cellent-and exact Hecyra. But this duplicity of fable abounding 
in various turns of fortune, neceffarily draws off the attention from 
what ought to be its chief object in a legitimate comedy, Cua- 


RACTER and Humour. 
Tam, SIR, 
Your humble fervant, 


PALZOPHILUS. 
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SATURDAY, November 10, 1753. 


Quo moriture rus? ——— VIRG. 
EG: TR OCR Dp EON HAVE before remarked, that human wit 
ie EAN] Y geee 
ate PN LAr has never been able to render courage con- 
fo ON Pays ye ’ te : 
irae aay ; temptible by ridicule: though courage, as it 
tN eed BNE ; 
gl Sy Pie ye is fometimes a proof of exalted virtue, is aifo 
eat f ee Noe ei 
Gs io2-3% Frequently an indication of enormous vice: for 


if he who effects a good purpofe at the rifque 
of life, is allowed to have the ftrongeft propenfity to good; it mutt 
be granted, that he who at the rifque of life effects an evil pur- 
pofe, has an equal propenfity to evil. But as ridicule has not 
diftinguifhed courage into virtue and vice, neither has it yet di- 


ftinguifhed infenfibility from courage. 


Every pafflion becomes weak, 1n proportion as it is familiar 
with its object, Evil muft be confidered as the object of fear; but 
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the paffion is excited only when the evil becomes probable, or, in 
other words, when we are in danger. As the fame evil may become 
probable many ways, there are feveral fpecies of danger: that 
danger to which men are continually expofed, foon becomes fami- 
liar, and fear is no longer excited. This, however, mutt not 
be confidered as an example of courage; for equal danger, of any 
other kind, will {till produce the fame degree of fear in the fame 


mind. 


MECHANICAL caufes, therefore, may produce infenfibility of 
danger, but it is abfurd to fuppofe they can produce courage, for 
courage is an effort of the mind by which a fenfe of danger is 
‘{urmounted ; and it cannot be faid, without the utmoft perverfion 
of language, that a man Is courageous, merely becaufe he difcovers 


no fear when he is fenfible of no danger. 


Ir is, indced, true, that infenfibility and courage produce the 
fame effect; and when we {ce another unconcerned and chearful 
in a fituation which would make us tremble, it is not {trange that 
we fhould impute his tranquillity to the ftrength of his mind, and 
honour his want of fear with the name of courage. And yet 
when a mafon whiftles at his work on a plank of a foot broad and 
an inch thick, which 1s fufpended by a rafter and a cord over a 
precipice, from which if he fhould fall he would inevitably perif(h; 
he is only reconciled by habit to a fituation in which more danger 
is generally apprehended than exifts; he has acquired no ftrength 
of mind, by which a fenfe of danger is furmounted; nor has he 
with refpect to courage any advantage over him who, though he 
would tremble on the fcaffold, would yet ftand under it without 
apprehenfion ; for the danger in both fituations is nearly equal, 
and depends upon the fame incidents. - 


But 
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But the fame infenfibility is often fubftituted for courage by 
habit, even when the danger is real, and in thofe minds which 
every other occafion would fhew to be deftitute of fortitude. The 
inhabitants of Sicily live without terror upon the declivity of a 
vulcano, which the ftranger afcends with an interrupted pace, 
looking round at every {tep, doubting whether to go forward or re- 
tire, and dreading the caprice of the flames, which he hears roar 
beneath him, and fees iffue at the f{ummit: but let a woman, who 
is thus become infenfible to the terrors of an earthquake, be carried 
to the mouth of the mines in Sweden, fhe will look down into the 
aby{s with terror, fhe will fhudder at the thought of defcending 
it, and tremble left the brink fhould give way. 


AcainstT infenfibility of real danger, we fhould not be lefs 
watchful than againft unreafonable fear, Fear, when it is juftly 
proportioned to its object, and not too ftrong to be governed by 
reafon, is not only blamelefs but honourable; it is effential to the 
perfection of human nature, and the mind would be as defective 
without it as the body without a limb. Man 1s a being expofed 
to perpetual evil; every moment liable to deftruction by innumer- 
able accidents, which yet, if he forefees, he can frequently prevent: 
fear, therefore, was implanted in his breaft for his prefervation ; 
to warn him when danger approaches, and to prevent his being 
precipitated upon it either by wantonnefs or inattention. But thofe 
evils which, without fear, we fhould not have forefeen, when 
fear becomes exceflive we are unable to fhun; for cowardice and 


prefumption are equally fatal, and are frequently found in the fame 


mind. 


A PEASANT in the north of Engiand had two fons, Tuomas 
and Joun. ‘Tom was taken to fea when he was very young, by 


the matter of a {mall veffel who lived at Hull ; and Jacx continued 
to 
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to work with his father till he was near thirty. Tom, who was 
now become matter of a fmack himfelf, took his brother on board 
tor London, and promifed to procure him fome employment 
"among the fhipping on the water fide. After they had been fome 
hours under fail, the wind became contrary and blew very frefh ; 
the waves began immediately to {well, and dafhing with violence 
againft the prow whitened into foam. The veffel, which now 
plied to windward, lay fo much on one fide, that the edge was 
frequently under water; and Jack, who expected it to overfet 
every moment, was feized with terror which he could not conceal. 
He earnefily requefted of Tom, that the fails might be taken in; 
and lamented the folly that had expofed him to the violence of a 
tempeft, from which he could not without a miracle efcape. 
Tom, with a fovereign contempt of his pufillanimity, derided his 
diftrefs ; and Jack, onthe contrary, admired the bravery of Tom 
and his Crew, from whofe countenances and behaviour he at 
length derived fome hope; he belicved he had deferved the re- 
proach which he fuffered, and defpifed himfelf for the fear which 
he could not fhake off. In the mean time the gale increafed, and 
in lefs than an hour it blew a ftorm. Jack, who watched every 
countenance with the utmoft attention and follicitude, thought 
that his fears were now juflificd by the looks of the failors : he, 
therefore, renewed his complaint, and perceiving his brother ftill 
unconcerned, again intreated him to take every poffible precaution, 
and not increafe their danger by prefumption. In anfwer to thefe 
remonftrances, he received fuch confolation as one lord of the 
creation frequently adminifters to another in the depth of diftrefs ; 
“ Pfhaw, damme, you fool,” fays Tom, “ don’t be dead hearted. 
‘‘ The more fail we carry, the fooner we fhall be out of the 
“< weather.” Jacx’s fear had, indeed, been alarmed before he 
was in danger ; but Tom was infenfible of the danger when it ar- 
rived: he, therefore, continued his courfe, exulting in the fupe- 


riority 
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riority of his courage, and anticipating the triumph of his vanity 
when they fhould come on fhore. But the fails being ftill {pread, 
a fudden guft bore away the maft, which in its fall fo much in- 
jured the helm, that it became impofflible to fteer, and in a very 
fhort time afterwards the veffel ftruck. The firft moment in 
which Tom became fenfible of danger, he was feen to be to- 
tally deftitute of courage. When the veffel ftruck, Jack, who 
had been ordered under hatches, came up, and found the hero, 
whom he had fo lately regarded with humility and admiration, 
fitting on the quarter deck, wringing his hands, and uttering in- 
coherent and clamorous exclamations. JAcK now appeared more 
calm than before, and afked, if any thing could yet be done to 
fave their lives. ‘Tom replied in a frantic tone, that they might 
poffibly float to land on fome parts of the wreck ; and catching 
up an axe, inftead of attempting to difengage the maft, he began 
to ftave the boat. Jacx, whofe reafon was ftill predominant, 
though he had been afraid too foon, faw that Tom in his frenzy 
was about to cut off their laft hope: he, therefore, caught hold 
of his arm, took away the axe by force, affifted the failors in 
getting the boat into the water, perfuaded his brother to quit the 


veffzl, and in about four hours they got fafe on fhore. 


Ir the veficl had weathered the ftorm, Tom would have been 
Geemed a hero and Jack a coward: but I hope that none, whom 
J have Icd into this train of thought, will, for the future, regard 
infenfibility of danger as an indication of courage; or impute cow- 
ardice to thofe, whofe fear is not inadequate to its object, or too 


violent to anfwer its purpofe. 


THERE is one evil, of which multitudes are in perpetual danger, 


an evil, to which every other is as the drop of the bucket and the 
duft 
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duft of the balance; and yet of this danger, the greater part ap- 
pear to be totally infenfible. 


Every man who wattes in negligence the day of falvation, 
ftlands on the brink not only of the grave but of hell. That the 
danger of all is imminent, appears by the terms that Inrinrre 
Wispom has chofen, to exprefs the conduct by which alone it 
can be efcaped; it is called ‘* a race, a watch, a work to be 
‘ wrought with fear and trembling, a ftrife unto blood, and a 
“© combat with whatever can feduce or terrify, with the picafures 
«© of fenfe and the power of angels.” The moment in which we 
fhall be fnatched from the brink of this gulph, or plunged to the 
bottom, no power can either avert or retard: it approaches filent, 
indeed, as the flight of tine, but rapid and irrefiftible as the courfe 
of a comet. That dreadful evil, which, with equal force and 
propriety, is called the Seconp Dearn, fhould not, furely, be 
difregarded, merely becaufe it has been long impending; and as 
there is no equivalent for which a man can reafonably determine 
to fuffer it, it cannot be confidered as the object of courage. How 
it may be borne, fhould not be the enquiry, but how it may be 
fhunned. And if in this daring age, it is impoffible to prepare for 
eternity, without giving up the character of a hero; no reafonable 
being, furely, will be deterred by this confideration from the at- 
tempt: for who but an infant, or an idiot, would give up his pa- 
ternal inheritance for a feather, or renounce the acclamations of a 


triumph for the tinkling of a rattle? 
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Sub judice lis eft. Hor. 


$8453 T has been fometimes afked by thofe, who find 


S772 the appearance of wifdom more cafily attained 


by queftions than folutions, how it comes to 
pafs, that the world is divided by fuch dif- 


ference of opinion; and why men, equally 
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reafonable, and equally lovers of truth, do not 


always think in the fame manner. 


With regard to fimple propofitions, where the terms are un- 
derftood, and the whole fubje& is comprehended at once, there is 
fuch an uniformity of fentiment among all human beings, that, for 
many ages, a very numerous fet of notions were fuppofed to be 
innate, or neceffarily coexiftent with the faculty of reafon; it 
being imagined, that univerfal agreement could proceed only from 
the invariable dictates of the univerfal parent. | 
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In queftions diffufe and compounded, this fimilarity of deter- 
mination is no longer to be expected. At our firft fally into the 
intellectual world, we all march together along one ftrait and 
open road; but as we proceed further, and wider profpects open 
to our view, every eye fixes upon a different fcene; we divide 
into various paths, and, as we move forward, are ftill at a greater 
diftance from each other. As a queftion becomes more compli- 
cated and involved, and extends to a greater number of relations, 
difagreement of opinion will always be multiplied, not becaufe we 
are irrational, but becaufe we are finite beings, furnithed with 
different kinds of knowledge, excrting different degrees of attention, 
one difcovering confequences which efcape another, none taking 
in the whole concatenation of caufes and effects, and moft com- 
prehending but a very {mall part; each comparing what he obferves 


with a different criterion, and each referring it to a different purpofe. 


Wuere, then, is the wonder, that they, who fee only a {mal 
part, fhould judge erroneoufly of the whole? or that they, who 
{ce different and diflimilar parts, fhould judge differently from 


each other ? 


WHATEVER has various refpects, muft have various appearances 
of good and evil, beauty or deformity: thus, the gardener tears 
up as a weed, the plant which the phyfician gathers as a medicine; 
and “a general,” fays Sr KENELM Dicey, “ will look with 
** pleafure over a plain, as a fit place on which the fate of empires 
‘« might be decided in battle; which the farmer will de{pife as 
“bleak and barren, neither fruitful of pafturage, nor fit for 


** tillage.” 


Two men examining the fame queftion, proceed commonly 
like the phyfician and gardener in felecting herbs, or the farmer 


and 
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and hero looking on the plain; they bring minds impreffed with 
different notions, and direct their inquiries to different ends; they 
form, therefore, contrary conclufions, and each wonders at the 


other’s abfurdity. 


We have lefs reafon to be furprifed or offended when we find 
others differ from us in opinion, becaufe we very often differ from 
ourfelves: how often we alter our minds, we do not always re- 
mark; becaufe the change is fometimes made imperceptibly and 
gradually, and the laft conviction effaces all memory of the former; 
yet every man, accuftomed from time to time to take a furvey of 
his own notions, will by a flight retrofpection be able to difcover, 
that his mind has fuffered many revolutions, that the fame things 
have in the feveral parts of his life been condemned and approved, 
perfued and fhunned; and that on many occafions, even when 
his practice has been fteddy, his mind has been wavering, and 
he has perfifted in a {cheme of action, rather becaufe he feared 
the cenfure of inconftancy, than becaufe he was always pleafed 


with his own choice. 


Or the different faces fhewn by the fame objects as they are 
viewed on oppofite fides, and of the different inclinations which 
they muft conftantly raife in him that contemplates them, a more 
{triking example cannot eafily be found than two Greek Epigram- 
matifts will afford us in their accounts of human life, which I 


fhall lay before the reader in Englith profe. 


PosIDIPPUS, a comic poet, utters this complaint; ‘ Through 
«© which of the paths of life is it eligible to pafs? in public affem- 
“* blies are debates and troublefome affairs; domeftic privacies are 
« haunted with anxieties; in the country is labour; on the fea 
“is terror; in a foreign land, he that has money mutt live in 


<C tear. 
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“¢ fear, he that wants it muft pine in diftrefs; are you married? 
«© you are troubled with fufpicions ; are you fingle? you languifh 
“in folitude; children occafion toil, and a childlefs life is a 
ftate of deftitution; the time of youth is a time of folly, and 
grey hairs are loaded with infirmity. This choice only, there- 
fore, can be made, either never to receive being, or inmediately 


“© to lofe it.” 


Suc and fo gloomy is the profpea&t, which Posrpippus has 
laid before us. But we are not to acquiefce too haftily in his de- 
termination againft the value of exiftence, for MrETRODoRUS, a 
philofopher of Athens, has fhewn, that life has pleafures as well 
as pains ; and having exhibited the prefent ftate of man in brighter 


colours, draws, with equal appearance of reafon, a contrary con- 
clufion : 


“You may pafs well through any of the paths of life. In 
public affemblies are honours, and tranfactions of wifdom; in 
domeftic privacy is ftilnefs and quiet; in the country are the 
beauties of nature ; on the {ca is the hope of gain ; in a foreign 
land, he that is rich is honoured, he that is poor may keep his 
poverty fecret; are you married, you have a chearful houfe ; 
are you fingle, you are unincumbered; children are objects of 
affection ; to be without children is to be without care; the 
time of youth is the time of vigour; and grey heirs are made 
venerable by piety. It will, therefore, never be a wife man’s 


choice, either not to obtain exiftence, or to lofe it; for every 
{tate of life has its felicity.” 
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In thefe epigrams are included moft of the queftions, which 
have engaged the fpeculations of the enquirers after happinefs ; 


and though they will not much affift our determinations, they 


may, 
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may, perhaps, equally promote our quict, by fhewing that no ab- 


folute determination ever can be formed. 


WHETHER a public ftation, or private life be defirable, has 
always been dcbated: we fee here both the allurements and dif- 
couragements of civil employments; on one fide there is troubie, 
on the other honour; the management of affairs is vexatious 
and difficult, but it is the only duty in which wifdom can be con- 
{picuoufly difplayed: it muft then ftill be left to every man to 
chufe either eafe or glory; nor can any general precept be given, 


fince no man can be happy by the prefcription of another. 


Tuus what is faid of children by Posrpippus, * that they are 
“* occafions of fatigue,” and by Metroporus, “ that they are 
<< objects of affection,” is equally certain; but whether they will 
give moft pain or pleafure, muft depend on their future conduct 
and difpofitions, on many caufes over which the parent can have 
little influence: there is, therefore, room for all the caprices of 
imagination, and defire muft be proportioned to the hope or fear 


that fhall happen to predominate. 


Sucu is the uncertainty, in which we are always likely to, re- 
main with regard to queftions, wherein we have moft intereft, 
and which every day affords us frefh opportunity to examine: we 
may examine, indeed, but we never can decide, becaufe our fa- 
culties are unequal to the fubject: we fee a little, and form an 


opinion ; we fee more, and change it. 


Tus inconftancy and unfteadinefs, to which we muft fo often 
find ourfelves liable, ought certainly to teach us moderation and 
forbearance towards thofe, who cannot accommodate themfelves 


to our fentiments: if they are deceived, we have no right to at- 
tribute 
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tribute their miftake to obftinacy or negligence, becaufe we like- 
wife have been miftaken: we may, perhaps, again change our 
own opinion ; and what excufe fhall we be able to find for aver- 
fion and malignity conceived againft him, whom we fhall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended us only by re- 


fufing to follow us into error. 


Ir may likewife contribute to foften that refentment, which 
pride naturally raifes again{t oppofition, if we confider, that he, 
who differs from us, does not always contradict us; he has one 
view of an object, and we have another ; each defcribes what he 
fees with equal fidelity, and each regulates his fleps by his own 
cyes: one man, with Posipippus, looks on celibacy as a flate of 
eloomy folitude, without a partner in joy or a comforter in for- 
row; the other confiders it, with MeEtTroporus, as a ftate free 
from incumbrances, in which a man is at liberty to chufe his own 
gratifications, to remove from place to place in queft of pleafure, 
and to think of nothing but merriment and diverfion ; full of thefe 
notions, one haftens to chufe a wife, and the other laughs at his 
raflincfs, or pitics his ignorance; yet it is poffible that each 1s 


right, but that each is right only for him(felt. 


Lire is not the object of icience: we {ce a little, very little ; 
and what is beyond we only can conjecture. If we enquire of 
thofe who have gone before us, we receive {mall fatisfaction ; 
fome have travelled life without obfervation, and fome willingly 
miflead us. The only thought, therefore, on which we carr re- 
pofe with comfort, is that which prefents to us the care of Pro- 
_ VIDENCE, whofe eye takes in the whole of things, and under 


whofe direction all involuntary errors will terminate in happinefs. 
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Nobis, cum fimul occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eft perpetuo una dormicnda. CATULLUS.: 


‘ eh SES T may have been obferved by every reader, 
r ete that there are certain topics which never are 
Vpes 


the mind of man may be faid to be enamoured ; 
it meets them, however often they occur, with 
the fame ardour which a lover feels at the fight 
of his miftrefs, and parts from them with the fame regret when 


they can no longer be enjoyed. 


Or this kind are many defcriptions which the poets have tran- 
{cribed from each other, and their fucceffors will probably copy to 
the end of time; which will continue to engage, or, as the French 
term it, to flatter the imagination, as long as human nature fhall 


remain the fame. 
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WHEN a poct mentions the fpring, we know that the zephyrs 
are about to whifper, that the groves are to recover their verdure, 
the linets to warble fort their notes of love, and the flocks and 
ends to frifk over vales painted with flowers: yet, who is there 
fo infenfible of the beauties of nature, fo little delighted with the 
renovation of the world, as not to feel his heart bound at the 


mention of the f pring? 


WueEn night overfhadows a romantic fcene, all is ftillncfs, 
filence, and quiet; the pocts of the grove ceafe their melody, the 
moon towers over the world in gentle majefty, men forget their 
Jabours and their cares, and every paffion and perfuit is for a while 
fufpended. All this we know already; yet we hear it repeated 
without wearinefs, becaufe fuch is generally the life of man, that 
he is pleafed to think on the time when he fhall paufe from a fenfe 


of his condition. 


WHEN a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we know that we 
fhall find what we have already feen, a limpid brook murmuring 
over pebbles, a bank diverfifed with flowers, a green arch that 
excludes the fun, anda natural grot fhaded with myrtles: yet who 
can forbear to enter the pleafing gloom, to enjoy coolnefs and 
privacy, and gratify himfelf once more by fcenes with which 


nature has formed him to be delighted. 


NMiANny moral fentiments likewife are fo adapted to our flate, 
that they find approbation whenever they follicit it, and are feldom 
read without exciting a gentle emotion in the mind: fuch is the 
comparifon of the life of man with the duration of a flower, a 
thought which, perhaps, every nation has heard warbled in its 
own language, from the INspirep Ports of the Hebrews to our 
own times; yet this comparifon mutt always pleafe, becaufe every 


heart feels its juftnefs, and every hour confirms it by example. 


SUCH, 
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Sucn, likewife, is the precept, which directs us to ufe the pre- 
fent hour, and refer nothing to a diftant time, which we are un- 
certain whether we fhall reach: this every moralift may venture 


to inculcate, becaufe it will always be approved, and becaufe it is 


always forgotten. 


Tus rule is, indeed, every day inforced, by arguments more 
powerful than the differtations of moralifts: we fee men pleafing 
themfelves with future happinefs, fixing a certain hour for the com- 
pletion of their wifhes, and perifhing fome at a greater and fome 
at a lefs diftance from the happy time; all complaining of their 
difappointments, and lamenting that they had fuffered the years, 
which Heaven allowed them, to pafs without improvement, and 
deferred the principal purpofe of their lives to the time when life 


it{celf was to forfake them. 


Ir is not only uncertain, whether, through all the cafualties 
and dangers which befet the life of man, we fhall be able to reach 
the time appointed for happinefs or wifdom ; but it is likely, that 
whatever now hinders us from doing that which our reafon and 
confcience declare neceffary to be done, will equally obftruct us in 
times to come. It is eafy for the imagination, operating on things 
not yet exifting, to pleafe itfelf with fcencs of unmingled felicity, 
or plan out courfes of uniform virtue: but good and evil are in 
real life infeparably united; habits grow ftronger by indulgence ; 
and reafon lofes her dignity in proportion as fhe has oftner yiclded 
to temptation: “ He that cannot live well to-day,” fays MARTIAL, 


<< will be lefs qualified to live well to-morrow.” 


Or the uncertainty of every human good, every human being 
feems to be convinced ; yet this uncertainty is voluntarily increafed 


by unneceffary delay, whether we refpect external caufes, or con- 
fider 
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fider the nature of our own minds. He that now feels a defire to 
do right, and wifhes to regulate his life according to his reafon, is 
not fure that, at any future time affignable, he fhall be able to re- 
kindle the fame ardour; he that has ‘now an opportunity offered 
him of breaking loofe from vice and folly, cannot know, but that 
he fhall hereafter be more entangled, and ftruggle for freedom 


without obtaining it. 


We are fo unwilling to believe any thing to our own difad- 
vantage, that we always imagine the perfpicacity of our judgment 
and the ftrength of our refolution more likely to increafe than to 
grow lefs by time; and, therefore, conclude, that the will to perfue 


laudable purpofes will be always feconded by the power. 


But however we may be deceived in calculating the ftrength 
cf our faculties, we cannot doubt the uncertainty of that life in 
which they muft be employed; we fee every day the unexpected 
death of our friends and our enemies, we {ce new graves hourly 
opened for men older and younger than ourfelves, for the cautious 
and the carelefs, the diffolute and the temperate, for men who 
like us were providing to enjoy or improve hours now irreverfibly 
cut off; we {ce all this, and yet, inftead of living, let year glide 


after year in preparations to live. 


Men are fo frequently cut off in the midft of their projections, 
that fudden death caufes little emotion in them that behold it, 
unicfs it be impreffed upon the attention by uncommon circum- 
ftances. I, like every other man, have outlived multitudes, have 
feen ambition fink in its triumphs, and beauty perifh in its bloom; 
but have been feldom fo much affected as by the fate of Eurva- 


Lus, whom I lately loft as I began to love him. 


EuryvALUs 
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Eurya.us had for fome time flourifhed ina lucrative profeffion ; 
but having fuffered his imagination to be fired by an unextin- 
guithable curiofity, he grew weary of the fame dull round of 
life, refolved to harrafs himfclf no longer with the drudgery of 
getting money, but to quit his bufinefs and his profit, and enjoy 
for a few years the pleafures of travel. His friends heard him 
proclaim his refolution, without fufpecting that he intended to 
perfue it; but he was conftant to his purpofe, and with great ex- 
pedition clofed his accounts and fold his moveables, paficd a few 
days in bidding farewell tohis companions, and with all the eagernefs 
of romantic chivalry crofled the fea in fearch of happinefs. 
Whatever place was renowned in ancient or modern hiftory, what- 
ever region art or nature had diftinguifhed, he determined to 
vifit: full of defign and expcctation he landed on the continent ; 
his friends expected accounts from him of the new fcenes that 
opened in his progrefs, but were informed in a few days that 


EuRYALUS was dead. 


Suc was the end of Euryatus. He is entered that ftate, 
whence none ever fhiall return; and ‘can now only benefit his 
friends, by remaining in their memories a permanent and efh- 
cacious inftance of the blindnefs of defire, and the uncertainty of 
all terreftrial good: but, perhaps, every man has like me loft an 
Euryatus, has known a friend die with happinefs in his grafp; 
and yet every man continucs to think himfelf fecure of life, and 
defers to fome future time of lcifure what he knows it will 


be fatal to have finally omitted. 


Ir is, indeed, with this as with other frailties inherent in our 
nature: the defire of deferring to another time, what cannot 
be done without indurance of fome pain, or forbearance of fome 


pleafure, will, perhaps, never be totally overcome or fuppreffed ; 
there 
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there will always be fomcthing that we fhall with to have finifhed, 
and be neverthelefs unwilling to begin: but againft this unwilling- 
nefs it is our duty to ftruggle, and every conqueft over our 
paffions will make way for an eafier"conqueft; cuftom is equally 
forcible to bad and good; nature will always be at variance with 


reafon, but will rebel more feebly as the is oftener fubducd. 


Tue common neglect of the prefent hour is more fhameful 
and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it by error, but adinits 
it by negligence. Of the inftability of life, the weakeit under- 
ftanding never thinks wrong, though the ftrongeft often omits 
to think juftly: reafon and experience are always ready to inform 
us of our real ftate; but we refule to liften to their fuggeftions, 
becaufe we feel our hearts unwilling to obey them: but, furely, 
nothing is more unworthy of a reafonable being, than to fhut 
his eyes, when he fces the road which he is commanded to 
travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproaches from himfelf; 
nor could any motive to tendernefs, except the confcioufnefs that 
we have all been guilty of the fame fault, difpofe us to pity 
thofe who thus confign themfelves to voluntary ruin. 


T 
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To be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, November 20, 1753. 


Infanire putas folennia me, neque rides. Hor. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 


(hese) ONTES QUETIU wittily obferves, that by 
building profeffed mad-houfes, men tacitly infi- 


nuate, that all who are out of their fenfes, are to - 
be found only in thofe places. This remark 
having made fome imprefflion on my mind, pro- 


duced laft night the following vifion. 


I rMAGINED that BEDEAM had been ordered to be rebuilt upon 
a more extenfive plan by act of parliament ; and that Dean Swirr 
VOL, II. Rr calling 
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calling at my lodgings, offered to accompany me to fee the 
new-crected edifice, which, he obferved, was not half capacious 
cnough before to contain the various fpecics cf madnefs that are 
to be found in this kingdom. As we watked through the galleries, 


he gave me the following account of the feveral inhabitants. 


Tre lady in the firftt apartment had prevailed upon her hut 
band, a man of fludy and ceconemy, to indulge her with a route 
twice a week at her own houfe. This foon multiplied her obliga- 
tions to the company fhe kept, and in a fortnight fhe infifted upon 
two more. His lordfhip venturing to oppofe her demand with 
fteady refolution but with equal tendernefs, the lady complained 
that the rights of quality and fortune were invaded, that her credit 


was loft with the fafhionable world, and that lgnorance and bru- 


tality had rebbed her of the pleafures of a reafonable being, and 


rendered her the moft unhappy wife in Great Britain. The caufe 
of her complaints, however, ftill fubfifted, and by perpetually 


breeding over it fhe at length turned her brain. 


Next to her is a dramatic writer, whofe comedy having been 
juftly damned, he began to vent his fpleen againft the public by 
weekly abufes of the prefent age; but as neither the play nor his 
defences of it were read, his indignation continually increafed till 


at length it terminated in madnefs. 


iE on the right hand is a philofopher, who has loft his reafon 


in a fruitlefs attempt to difcover the caufes of electricity. 


Hr, on the left, is a celebrated jockey of noble birth, whofe 
favourite mare, that had enjoyed three triumphs in former feafons, 


was diftanced a few days ago at New-market. 


Y ONDER 
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YONDER meager man has bewildered his underftanding by 
clofcly fludying the doctrine of chances, in order to qualify himfelf 
for a profefior-thip which will be fhortly eftablifhed and amply 
endowed at an eminent chocolate-houfe, where leétures on this 


important fubject are conftantly to be read. 


AN unforefeen accident turned the head of the next un- 
fortunate prifoner. She had for a long time paffed for fifteen 
years younger than fhe was; and her lively behaviour and airy 
drefs concurred to help forward the impofition; till one evening, 
being animated with an extraordinary flow of fpirits, the danced 
out feven of her artificial teeth, which were immediately picked 


up, and delivered to her with great ceremony by her partner. 


Tue merchant in the neighbouring cell had refolved to gain a 
plumb. He was poffeficd of feventy thoufand pounds, and eagerly 
expected a fhip that was to complete his wifhes. But the thip 


was caft away in the channel, and the merchant is diftraGted for 


his lofs. 


Tuart difconfolate lady had for many years affiduoufly attended 
an old gouty uncle, had affented to all his abfurdities and humoured 
all his foibles, in full expectation of being made his exccutrix ; 
when happening one day to affirm that his grucl had fack enough 
in it, contrary to his opinion, he altered his will Immediately, and 
left all to her brother; which affords her no confolation, for avarice 


is able to fubdue the tendernefs of nature. 


Benotp the beautiful and virtuous Turopora! Her fondnefs 
for an ungrateful hufband was unparalleled. She detected him in 
the arms of a difagreeable and affected proftitute, and was driven 


to diftraction. 
Is 
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Is my old fricnd the commentator here lixewife? alas! he has 
loft his wits in enquiring whether or no the ancients wore perukes? 
as did his neighbour Cynthio by receiving a frown from his patron 


at the laft levee. 


Tue fat lady, upon whom you look fo earneftly, is a grocer’s 
wife in the city. Ter diforder was occafioned by her fecing at 
court, laf twelfth nicht, the daughter of Mr. Alderman Squeeze, 


oil-man, in a fack far richer and more elegant than her own. 


Tue next chamber contains an adventurer who purchafed thirty 
tickets in the laft lottery. As he was a perfon of fanguine com- 
plexion and lively imagination, he was fure of gaining the ten 
thoufand pouads, by the number of his chances. He fpent a 
month in furveying the counties that lie in the neighbourhcod of 
the metropolis, before he could find out an agreeable fite for the 
fine houfe he intended to build. He next fixed his eye on a moft 
blooming and beautiful girl, whom he defignzd to honour as his 
bride. He befpoke a magnificent coach, and the ornaments of 
his harnefs were to be of his own invention. Mr. Degazée, the 
taylor, was ordcred to fend to Paris for the lace with which his 
wedding cloaths was to be adorned. But in the midft of thefe 
preparations for profperity, all his cicxets were drawn blanks; and 
inftead of his villa on the banks of the Thaines, you now fee him 
in thefe melancholy lodgings. 


His neighbour in the next apartment was an honeft footman, 
who was perfuaded likewife to try his fortune in the fame lottery ; 
and who, obtaining a very large and unexpected fum, could not 


ftand the fhock of fuch fudden good fortune, but grew mad with 
excefs of joy. | 


You 
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You wonder to fee that cell beautifed with Chincfe vafes and 
urns. It is inhabited by that famous virtucio lady Harrier 
BritTyre, whofe opinion was formerly decifive at all auctions, 
where fhe was ufually appealed to about the genuinenefs of por- 
celain. She purchafed, at an exorbitant price, a MANDARIN, and 
a Jos, that were the envy of all the female connoiffeurs, and were 
allowed to be ineftimable. They were to be placed at the upper 
end of a little rock-work temple of Chinefe architecture, ia which 
neither propriety, proportion, nor true beauty, were confidered ; 
and were carefully packed up in aiferent boxes: but the brutith 
waggoner happening to overturn his carriage, they were crufhed 
to pieces. The poor lady’s unaerftanding could not furvive fo irre- 
parable a lofs; and her relations, to foothe her paffion, have pro- | 
vided thofe Chelfea urns with which fhe has decorated her chamber, 
and which fhe believes to be true NAnaquin. 


YonpDER miferable youth, being engaged in a hot contention 
at a fafhionable brothel, about a celebrated courtezan, killed a fea 
officer with whofe face he was not acquainted ; but who proved 
upon enquiry to be his own brother, who had been ten years abfent 


in the Indies. 


Look attentively into the next cell; you will there difcover a 
Jady of great worth and fine accomplifhments, whofe father con- 
demned her to the arms of a right honourable debauchee, when 
he knew fhe had fixed her affections irrevocably on another, who 
poffeffed an unincumbered eftate, but wanted the ornament of a 
title. She fubmitted to the orders of a ftern father, with paticnce, 
obedience, and a breaking heart. Her hufband treated her with 
that contempt which he thought due to a citizen’s daughter; and 
befides communicated to her an infamous diftemper, which her 
natural modefty forbad her to difcover in time; and the violent 

medicines 
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medicines which were afterwards adminiftered to her by an un- 
fkilful furgeon, threw her into a delirious fever from which fhe 


could never be recovered. 


Here the Dean paufed; and, looking upon me with great 
earneftnefs, and grafping my hand clofely, fpoke with an emphafis 
that awaked me: —“ Think me not fo infenfible a montter, as to 
‘«* deride the lamentable lot of the wretches we have now furveyed. 
“¢ Tf we laugh at the follies, let us at the fame time pity the mani- 


“ fold miferies of man.” 
Iam, STR, 
Your humble fervant, 


SOPHRON. 


—— 


t 
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SATURDAY, November 24, 1753. 


Mens immota manet, lachryme volvuntur inanes. VIRG. 


IT Y has been always confidered as the paffion 
of gentle, benevolent, and virtuous minds; 
; although it is acknowledged to produce only 
fuch a participation of the calamity of others, 
as upon the whole is pleafing to ourfelves. 


| As a tender participation of foreign diftrefs, it 

has been urged to prove, that man is endowed with focial affec- 
tions, which, however forcible, are wholly difinterefted ; and as 
a pleafing fenfation, it has been deemed an example of unmixed 
felfifhnefs and malignity. It has been refolved into that power of 
imagination, by which we apply the misfortunes of others to our- 
felves: we have been faid to pity no longer than we fancy our- 
VOL, Il. Sf felves 
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felves to fuffer, sal to be ‘pleated only by reflecting that our fuf- 
ferings are not real; thus indulging a dream of diftrefs, from 
which we can awake whenever we pileafe, to exult in our fecurity, 
and enjoy the comparifon of a aoe with truth. 


yr 
ef 


I sHALL not perplex my reader with the fubtilties of a debate, 
in which human nature has, with equal zeal and plaufibility, been 
exalted and degraded. It is fufficient for my purpofe to remark, 
that Piry is generally underftood to be that paffion, which is ex- 
cited by the fufferings of perfons with whom we have no_ tender 
connection, and with whofe welfare the ftronger paflions have not 
united our felicity : for no man would call the anguith of a mother, 
whofe infant was torn from her breaft and left to be devoured in a 
defart, by the name of Pity; although the fentiment of a ftranger, 
who fhould drop a filent tear at the relation, which yet might the 
next hour be forgotten, could not otherwife be juftly denominated. 


Ir Pity, therefore, is abforbed in another paffion, when our 
love of thofe that fuffer is ftrong; Pity is rather an evidence of 
the weaknefs than the ftrength af that general philanthropy, for 
which fome have fo eagerly contended, with which they have flat- 
tered the pride and veiled the vices of mankind, and which they have 
affirmed to be alone fufficient to recommend them to the favour . 
of HEAVEN, to. atone for ‘the indulgence of every appetite and 
the neglect of every duty. 


Ir human benevolence was abfolutely pure and focial, it would 
not be neceffary to relate the ravages of a peftilence or a famine 
with minute and difcriminating circumftances to rouze our fenfi- 
bility; we fhould certainly deplore ‘irremediable calamity, and 
participate temporary diftrefs, without any mixture of delight: 
that deceitful forrow, in which pleafure is fo well known to be 
predominant, that invention has been bufied for ages in contriving 
tales of fictitious fufferance for no other end than to excite it, 
would be changed into honeft commiferation, in which pain would 
be unmixed, and which, therefore, we fhould with to lofe. 


Soon 


aby: 
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Soon after the fatal battle of Fontenoy, a young gentleman, 
who came over with the officer that brought the exprefs, being 
expected at the houfe of a friend, a numerous company of gentle- 
men and ladies were affembled to hear an account of the ation 


from an eye-witnefs. 


Tue gentleman, as every man is flattered by commanding atten- 
tion, was eafily prevailed upon to gratify the company, as foon as 
they were feated and the firft ceremonies paft. He defcribed the 
march of many thoufands of their countrymen into a field, where 
batteries had been concealed on each fide, which in a moment 
ftrewed the ground with mangled limbs and carcaffes that almott 
floated in blood, and objftructed the path of thofe who followed 
to the flaughter. He related, how often the decreafing multitude 
returned to the mouth of the cannon; how fuddenly they were 
rallied, and how fuddenly broken ; he repeated the lift of officers 
who had fallen undiftinguifhed in the carnage, men whofe emi- 
nence rendered their names univerfally known, their influence ex- 
tenfive, and their attachments numerous; and he hinted the fatal 
effects which this defeat might produce to the nation, by turning 
the fuccefs of the war ai us. But the company, however 
amufed by the relation, appeared not to be affected by the event : 
they were {till attentive to every trifling punctilio of ceremony, 
ufual among well bred perfons ; they bowed with-a graceful 
fimper toa lady who fneezed, mutually prefented each other with 
fnuff, fhook their heads and changed their pofture at ‘proper in- 
tervals, afked fome queftions which tended to produce a more 
minute detail of fuch circumftances of horror as had been lightly 
touched, and having at laft remarked. that the Roman patriot re- 
gretted the brave could die but once, the converfation foon be- 
came general, and a motion was made.to divide into parties at 
whift. But juft as they were about to comply, the gentleman 
again engaged their attention. I forgot, faid he, to relate one 
particular which, however, deferves to be remembered. The 
captain of a company, whofe name.I cannot now recollect, had, 


juft before his corps was ordered. to embark, married.a young lady 


to whom he had been long tenderly attached, and who, contrary 
| to 
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to the advice of all her friends, and the expoftulations perfuafion 
and entreaty of her hufband, infifted to go abroad with him, and 
(hare his fortune at all events. If he fhould be wounded, fhe faid 
that fhe might haften his recovery, and alleviate his pain, by fuch 
attendance as ftrangers cannot be hired to pay; if he fhould be 
taken prifoner, fhe might, perhaps, be permitted to fhorten the 
tedious hours of captivity which folitude would protract; and if 
he fhould die, that it would be better for her to know it with cer- 
tainty and f{peed, than to wait at a diftance in anxiety and fufpenfe, 
tormented by doubtful and contradictory reports, and at laft be- 
lieving it poffible, that if fhe had been prefent, her affiduity and 
tendernefs might have prcferved his life. The captain, though he 
was not convinced Ly her reafoning, was yet overcome by the im- 
portunate eloquence of her lov¢; he confented to her requeft, and 
they embarked together. | 


Tue head quarters of the Duke of Cumberland were at Bruffoel, 
from whence they removed the evening before the battle to Mon- 
bray, a village within mufquet fhot of the enemy’s lines, where 
the captain, who commanded in the left wing, was encamped. 


THEIR parting in the morning was fhort. She looked after 
him, till he could no longer be diftinguifhed from others ; and as 
foon as the firing began, fhe went back pale and trembling, and 
fate down expecting the event in an agony of impatience anxiety 
and terror. She foon learned from ftragglers and fugitives, that 
the flaughter was dreadful, and the victory hopelefs. She did 
not, however, yet defpair; flie hoped, that the captain might re- 
turn among the few that fhould remain: but foon after the re- 
treat, this hope was cut off, and fhe was informed that he fell in 
the firft charge, and was left among the dead. She was reftrained 
by thofe about her, from rufhing in the phrenzy of defperation 
to the field of battle, of which the enemy was ftill poffeffed : but 
the tumult of her mind having abated, and her grief become 
more calm during the night, fhe ordered a fervant to attend her 
at break of day; and as leave had been given to bury the dead, fhe 
went herfelf to feek the remains of her hufband, that fhe might 
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honour them with the laft rites, and pour the tears of conjugal af- 
fection upon his grave. They wandered about among the dying 
and the dead, gazing on every diftorted countenance, and looking 
round with irrefolution and amazement on a fcene, which thofe 
who ftripped had left tenfold more a fight of horror than thofe 
who had flain. From this fight the was at laft turning with confu- 
fion and defpair; but was {topped by the cries of a favourite fpanicl, 
who had followed her without being perceived. He was ftanding 
at fome diftance in the field; and the moment fhe faw him, fhe 
conceived the ftrongeft affurance that he had found his matter. 
She hafted inftantly to the place, without regarding any other ob- 
jet; and ftooping over the corps by which he ftood, fhe found 
it fo disfigured with wounds, and befmeared with blood, that the 
features were not to be known: but as fhe was weeping in the 


anguith of fufpenfe, fhe difcovered hanging on the wrift the re- 


mains of a rufle, round which there was a flight border of her 
own work, Thus fuddenly to have difcovered, and in fuch dread- 
ful circumftances, that which fhe had fought, quite overwhelmed 
her, and fhe funk down on the body. By the affiftance of the 
fervant, fhe was recovered to fenfibility, but not to reafon; fhe 
was feized at once with convulfions and madnefs; and a few hours 
after fhe was carried back to the village fhe expired. 


TuosE, who had heard the fate of whole battalions without 
pity, and the lofs of a battle, by which their country would pro- 
bably fufter irreparable damage, without concern; liftened to a 
‘tale of private diftrefs with uninterrupted attention. All regard to 
each other, was for a while fufpended; tears by degrees over- 
flowed every eye, and every bofom became fufceptible of pity: 
but the whole circle paufed with evident regret, when the narra- 
tive was at an end; and would have been glad, that fuch another 
-could have been told, to continue their entertainment. Such was 
the benevolence of Prry! But a lady who had taken the oppor- 
‘tunity of a very flight acquaintance to fatisfy her curiofity, was 
‘touched with much deeper diftrefs ; and fainting in the ftruggle 
‘to conceal the emotions of her mind, fell back in her chair; an 


-accident which was not fooner difcovered, becaufe every eye had 
been 
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been fixed upon the fpeaker, and all attention monopolized by the 
ftory. Every one, however, was ready to afford her affiftance; 
and it was foon difcovered, that fhe was mother to the lady whofe 
diftrefs had afforded fo much virtuous pleafure to the company. 
It was not poffible to tell her another ftory, which would revive 
the fame fenfations; and if it had, the world could not have 
bribed her to have heard it. Her affcétion to the fufferer was too 
ftrong, to permit her, on this occafion, to enjoy the luxury of 
Piry, and applaud her benevolence for fenfations which fhewed 
its defects. It would, indeed, be happy for us, if we were to 
exift only in this ftate of imperfection, that a greater thare of 
fenfibility is not allowed us; but if the mole, in the kindnefs of 
UneRRtInG Wispom, is permitted fcarce to diftinguith light fron 
darknefs, the mole fhould not, furcly, be praifed for the perfpi- 
cacity of its fight. 


Let us diftingaifh that malignity, which others confound with 
BENEVOLENCE, and applaud as Virtue: let that imperfection of 
nature, which is adapted to an imperfect ftate, teach us humility; 
and fix our dependence upon Him, who has promifed to create in 
us a new heart and a right fpirit, and to receive us to that place, 
where our love of others, however ardent, can only increafe our 
felicity ; becaufe, in that place, there will be no object, but fuch 
a9 Perrect BengvoLence can contemplate with delight. 
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TUESDAY, November 27, 1753. 


Que non fecimus ipfi, 


Vix ea noftra voco.  _ Ovip, 


eR 


Seay HE evils infeparably soled to the prefent | 
Pe Uh. S cniditios of man, are fo numerous and afflic- 
’ tive, that it has been, from age to age, the 
tafk of fome to bewail, and of others to folace 
, 3 328 them: and he, therefore, will be in danger 
gost sf saah27.8 of feeming a common enemy, who fhall at- 

tempt to depreciate the few pleafures and feli- 
cities which nature has allowed us. 


Yer I will confels, that I have fometimes employed my thoughts 
in examining the pretenfions that are made to happinefs, by the 
VOL. II. Tt {plendid 
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{plendid and envied conditions of life; and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably fpent, when I have detected the impofture of 
counterfeit advantages, and found difquict lurking under falle 
appearances of gayety and greatnefs. 


Ir is afferted by a tragic poet, that ‘* eft mifer nemo nifi com- 
‘ paratus,” ‘‘no man is miferable, but as he is compared with 
“ others happier than himfelf:” this pofition is not ftrictly and phi- 
lofophically true. He might have faid, with rigorous propriety, that 
no man is happy, but as he is compared with the miferable ; for 
fach is the ftate of this world, that we find in it abfolute 
mifery but happinefs only comparative; we may incur as much 
pain as we can poffibly indure, though we can never obtain as 
much happinefs as we might poffibly enjoy. 


YET it is certain likewife, that many of our miferics are merely 
comparative: we are often made unhappy, not by the prefence of 
any real evil, but by the abfence of fome fictitious good; of fome- 
thing which is not required by any real want of nature, which has 
not in itfelf any power of gratification, and which neither reafon 
nor fancy would have prompted us to wifh, did we not fee it in 
the poficffion of others. 


For a mind difeafed with vain longings after unattainable 
advantages, no medicine can be prefcribed, but an impar- 
tial enquiry into the real worth of that which is fo ardently de- 
fired. It is well known, how much the mind, as well as the 
eye, is deceived by diftance; and, perhaps, it will be found, 
that of many imagined bleffings it may be doubted, whether he 
that wants or poflefles them has more reafon to be fatisfied with 
his lot. 


Tue dignity of high birth and long extraction, no man, to 
whom nature has denied it, can confer upon himfelf ; and, there- 
fore, it deferves to be confidered, whether the want of that which 
can never be gained, may not eafily be endured. It is true, that 
uf we confider the triumph and delight, with which moft of thofe 

recount 
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‘recount their anceftors who have anceflors to recount, and the 
artifices by which fome who have rifen to unexpected fortune en- 
deavour to infert themfelves into an honourable ftem, we fhall 
be inclined to fancy, that wifdom or virtue may be had by in- 
heritance, or that all the excellencies of a line of progenitors — 


. are accumulated on their defcendant. Reafon, indeed, will foon 


inform us, that our eftimation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, 
and that dead anceftors can have no influence but upon imagina- 
tion: let it then be examined, whether one dream may not 
operate in the place of another ; whether he that owes nothing to 
fore-fathers, may not receive equal pleafure from the confcioufnefs 
of owinz all to himfelf ; whether he may not, with a little medi- 
tation, find it more honourable to found than to continue a family, 
and to gain dignity than tranfmit it; whether, if he receives no 
dignity from the virtues of his family, he does not likewife efcape 
the danger of being difgraced by their crimes; and whether he 
that brings a new name into the world, has not the convenience 
of playing the game of life without a ftake, an opportunity of 
winning much though he has nothing to lofe. 


THERE is another opinion concerning happinefs, which ap- 
proaches much more nearly to univerfality, but which may, per- 
haps, with equal reafon, be difputed. The pretcnfions to anceftral 
honours many of the fons of earth eafily fee to be ill grounded ; but 
all agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, and to con- 
fider thofe as the minions of fortune, who are wealthy from their 
cradles; whofe eftate is ‘‘ res non parta labore fed relicta,” the 
“© acquifition of another, not of themfelves ;” and whom a father’s 
induftry has difpenfed from a laborious attention to arts or com- 
merce, and left at liberty to difpofe of life as fancy fhall direé& 
them. 


Ir every man were wife and virtuous, capable to difcern the 
beft ufe of time, and refolute to practife it; it might be granted, I 
think, without hefitation, that total liberty would be a bleffing ; and 
that it would be defirable to be left at Jarge to the exercife of reli- 

gious 
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cious and focial duties, without the interruption of importunate 
avocations. | 


Bur fince felicity is relative, and that which is the means of hap- 
pinefs to one man may be to another the caufe of mifery, we are 
to confider, what flate is beft adapted to human nature in its prefent 
degeneracy and frailty. And, furely, to far the greater number it is 
highly expedient, that they fhould by fome fettled {cheme of duties 
be refcued from the tyranny of caprice, that they fhould be driven 
on by neceffity through the paths of life, with their attention con- 
fined to a ftated tafk, that they may be lefs at leifure to deviate 
into mifchief at the call of folly. 


Wuen we obferve the lives of thofe whom an ample inheritance 
has let loofe to their own direction, what do we difcover that can 
excite our envy? their time feems not to pafs with much applaufe 
from others, or fatisfaction to themfelves; many fquander their 
exuberance of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have no other 
ufe of money than to inflame their paffions, and riot in a wider 
range of licentioufnefs; others, lefs criminal indeed, but, furely, 
not much to be praifed, lie down to fleep and rife up to trifle, are 
employed every morning in finding expedients to rid themfelves 
of the day, chafe pleafure through all the places of public refort, 
fly from London to Bath and from Bath to London, without any 
other reafon for changing place, but that they go in queft of com- 
pany as idle and as vagrant as themfelves, always endeavouring to 
raife fome new defire that they may have fomething to perfue, to 
rekindle fome hope which they know will be difappointed, changing 
one amufement for another which a few months will make equally 
infipid, or finking into languor and difcafe, for want of fomething 
to actuate their bodies or exhilarate their minds. 


WHoEvER has frequented thofe places, where idlers affemble to 
efcape from folitude, knows that this is generally the ftate of the 
wealthy; and from this ftate it is no great hardfhip to be dcebarred. 
No man can be happy in total idlenefs ; he that fhould be condemned 
to lie torpid and motionlefs, “ would fly for recreation,” fays 


SOUTH, 
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, 


SouTH, ‘ to the mines and the gallies;” and it is well, when 
nature or fortune find employment for thofe, who would not 
have known how to procure it for themfelves. 


He, whofe mind its engaged by the acquifition or improve- 
ment of a fortune, not only efcapes the infipidity of indifference, 
and the tedioufnefs of inactivity ; but gains enjoyments wholly 
unknown to thofe, who live Jazily on the toil of others; for 
life affords no higher pleafure, than that of furmounting diffi- 
culties, pafling from one ftep of fuccefs to another, forming new 
wifhes and feeing them gratified. He that labours in any great 
or laudable undertaking, has his fatigues firft f{upported by hope, 
and afterwards rewarded: by joy; he is always moving to a certain 
end, and when he has attained it, an end more diftant invites him 


toa new perfuit. 


Ir does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence is for- 
tunate ; the wifeft fchemes are broken by unexpected accidents ; 
the moft conftant perfeverance fometimes toils through life with- 
out a recompence ; but labour, though unfuccefsful, is more eli- 
gible than idlenefs: he that profecutes a lawful purpofe by lawful 
means, acts always with the approbation of his own reafon; he 
is animated through the courfe of his endeavours by an expecta- 
tion which though not certain, he knows to be juft ; and is at laft 
comforted in his difappointment, by the confcioufnefs that he has 
not failed by his own fault. 


TuaT kind of life is moft happy which affords us moft op- 
portunities of gaining our own eftcem; and what can any man 
infer in his own favour from a condition to which, however pro- 
fperous, he contributed nothing, and which the vileft and weakeft 
of the fpecies would have obtained by the fame right, had he 
happened to be the fon of the fame father ? 


To ftrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is the higheft 
human felicity ; the next, is to ftrive, and deferve to conquer: but 


he whofe life has paffed without a conteft, and who can boaft ncither 
fuccels 
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fuccefs nor merit, can furvey himfelf only as a ufelefs filler of ex- 
ifttence ; and if he is content with his own character, muft owe 
his fatisfaction to infenfibility. 


Tuus it appears that the fatyrift advifed rightly, when he di- 
rected us to refign ourfelves to the hands of Heaven, and to leave 
to fuperior powers the determination of our lot. 


Permittes ipfis expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebufque fit utile nofiris, 
Carior eft tls homo quam fibt. 


Wuar ftate of life admits moft happinefs is uncertain; but 
that uncertainty ought to reprefs the polar of seskbaiilit and 
{till the growls of difcontent. 
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SATURDAY, December 1, 1753. 


Has penas garrula lingua dedit. — Ovip. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
‘S IR, 

ae paiva c ae eg C O be courteous to all, but familiar with hae 
Pas Eo is a maxim which I once defpifed, as originally 

4-22 proceeding from a mean and contracted mind, 
4 the frigid caution of weaknefs and timidity. 
x ~# Atame and indifcriminate civility 1 imputed 
Bass ee to a dread of the contempt or the petulance of 
| others, to fears from which the wit and the 
gentleman are exempted by a confcioufnefs of their own dignity, 
by their power to. reprefs infolence and .filence ridicule; and a ge- 
neral -fhynefs and referve I confidered as the reproach of our 
country, as the effect of an illiberal education, by which neither 
a polite addrefs, an eafy confidence, or a general acquaintance with 
public life are to be acquired. This opinion, which continued to 
‘flatter the levity and pride that produced it, was firengthened by 
-the example of thofe whofe manner in the difiidenee of youth I 
_ VOL. IL. — Uu wifhed 
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withed to imitate, who entered a mixed company with an air of 
ferene familiarity, accofted every man like an old acquaintance, 
and thought only of making fport for the reft of any with whom 
their caprice fhould happen to be offended, without regard to their 
ave, character, or condition. 

But I now with, that I had regulated my conduct by the 
maxim which I defpifed, for I fhould then have efcaped a misfor- 
tune which I can never retrieve; and the fenfe of which Iam now 
endeavouring to fufpend, by relating it to you as a leffon to others, 
and confidering my lofs of happinefs as an acquifition of wifdom. 

Wuit_e I was in France with a travelling tutor, I received a 
letter which acquainted me, that my father, who had been long 
declining, was dead; and that it was neceflary I fhould imme- 
diately return to England, to take pofleffion of his eftate, which 


was not inconfiderable, though there were mortgages upon it to 


near half its value. 


.. WuEN I arrived, I found a letter which the old gentleman had- 


‘written and directed to me with his own hand. It contained fome 
general rules for my conduct, and fome animadverfions upon. his 
own: he took notice of the incumbrance under which he left me 
the paternal inheritance, which had defcended through many ge- 
nerations ; and expreffed the moft earneft defire, that i: might yet 
be tranfmitted intire to poftcrity: with this view, he faid, he had 
negociated a marriage betwecn me and the only daughter of his 
old friend, Sir GEorGE Homesteap of the North, an amiable 
young lady, whofe alliance would be an honour to my family, and 
whofe fortune would much more than redeem my eftate. 

He had given the knight a faithful account of his affairs, who, 
after having taken fome time to confider the propofal and confult 
his friends, had confented to the match, upon condition that his 
daughter and I fhould be agreeable to each other, and my beha- 
viour fhould confirm the character which had been given of me. 
My father added, that he hoped to have lived till this alliance had 
taken place; but as PRovIDENCE had otherwife determined, he in- 
treated, as his laft requeft, that as foon as my affairs fhould be 
fettled and decency would permit, I would make Sir GrorGE a 
vifit, and neglect nothing to accomplith his purpofe. 

I was touched with the zeal and tendernefs of parental affection, 


which was then directing me to happinefs, after the heart that felt 
it 
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it had ceafed to beat, and the hand that exprcffed it was mouldering 
in the duft. I had alfo feen the lady, not indeed fince we were 
children ; but I remembered that her perfon was agreeable, and her 
temper {weet : I did not, therefore, hefitate a moment, whether 
my father’s injunction fhould be obeyed. I proceeded to fettle his 
affairs; I took an account of his debts and credits, vifited the te- 
nants, recovered my ufual gaicty, and at the end of about nine 
months fet out for Sir GeorGe’s feat in the North; having before 
opened an epiftolary correfpondence, and exprefled my impatience 
to poffefs the happinefs which my father had fo kindly fecured. 

I was better pleafed to be well mounted, than to loll in a cha- 
riot, or be jumbled in a poft chaife ; and I knew that Sir GeorGe was 
an old fportfman, a plain hearty blade, who would like me better 
in a pair of buckfkin breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 
in a trimmed fuit and a gaudy equipage: I, thercfore, fet out on 
horfeback with only one fervant, and reached Stilton the firft night. 

In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman, who had 
juft got on horfeback before me, ordered his fervant to make fome 
enquiry about the road, which I happened to overhear, and told 
him with great familiarity, that I was going the fame way, and if 
he pleafed we would travel together: to this he confented, with as 
much franknefs, and as little ceremony ; and I fet forward, greatly 
delighted that chance had afforded me a companion. 

WE immediately entered into converfaticn, and I foon found 
that he had been abroad; we extolled the roads and the policy of 


France, the cities the palaces and the villas, entcred into a critical 


examination of the moft celebrated feats in England, the peculiari- 
ties of the building and fituation, crofs ways, market towns, the 
impofition of inkeepers, and the fports of the field; topics by 
which we mutually recommended ourfelves to each other, as we 
had both opportunities to difcover equal knowledge, and to difplay 
truth with fuch evidence as prevented diverfity of opinion. 

AFTER we had rode about two hours, we overtook another 
gentleman, whom we accofted with the fame familiarity that we 
had ufed to each other; we afked him how far he was going and 
which way, at what rate he travelled, where he put up, and many 
other queftions of the fame kind. The gentleman, who appeared 
to be near fifty, received our addrefs with great coldnefs, returned 
fhort and indirect anfwers to our enquiries, and, often looking 

with 
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‘with great attention on us both, fometimes put forward that he 
might get before us, and fometimes checked his horfe that he 
might remain behind. But we were refolved to difappoint him; 
and, finding that his referve increafed, and he was vifibly dif- 
pleafed, we winked at each other, and determined the old put 
fhould afford us fome fport. After we had rode together upon 
very ill terms more than half an hour, my companion with an air 
of ceremonious gravity afked him, if he knew any houfe upon 
the road where he might be accommodated with a wench. The 
gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid of giving us a pretence to 


quarrel, did not refent this infult any otherwife than by making no | 


reply. I then began to talk to my companion as if we had been 
old acquaintance, reminding him that the gentleman extremely re- 
fembled a perfon, from whom we had taken a girl that he was car- 
rying to the bagnio, and, indeed, that his prefent referve made me 
fufpect him to be the fame ; but that as we were willing to afk his 
pardon, we hoped it would be forgot, and that we fhould ftill 
have the pleafure of dining together at the next inn. The gentle- 
man was {till filent; but as his perplexity and refentment vifibly 
increafed, he proportionably increafed our entertainment, which did 
not, however, laft long, for he fuddenly turned down a lane; upon 
which we fet up a horfe laugh that continued till he was out of 
hearing, and then perfuing our journey, we talked of the adventure, 
which affored us conver{ation and merriment for the reft of the day. 

THE next morning we parted, and in the evening I arrived at 
HomesteapD Haiti. The oid knight received me with great 
affection, and immediately introduced me to his daughter, whom I 
now thought the fineft woman I had ever feen. I could eafily dif 
cover, that I was not welcome to her merely upon her father’s re- 
commendation, and I enjoyed by anticipation the felicity which I 
confidered as within my grafp. But the pleafing fcene, in which 
I had fuffered my imagination to wander, fuddenly difappeared as 
by the power of enchantment: without any vilible motive, the be- 
haviour of the whole family was changed, my atliduities to the lady 
were reprefled, fhe was never to be found alone, the knight treated 
me with a cold civility, I was no longer a party in their vifits, nor 
was I willingly attended even by the fervants. I made many at- 
tempts to difcover the caufe of this misfortune, but without fuc- 


_cefs; and one morning, when I had drawn Sir GeorGE into the 


_garden 
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garden by himfelf, and was about to urge him upon the fubject, 
he prevented me by faying, that his promife to my father, for 
whom he had the higheft regard, as I well knew, was conditional ; 
that he had always refolved to leave his daughter a free choice ; 
and that fhe had requefted him to acquaint me, that her affections 
were otherwife engaged, and to entreat that-I would, therefore, 
difcontinue my addrefies. My furprize and concern at this de- 
claration, were fuch as left me no power to reply ; and I faw Sir 
GeorGE turn from me and go into the houfe, without making 
any attempt to {top him, or to obtain a further explanation. After+ 
wards, indeed, 1 frequently expoftulated, entreated, and com- 
-plained ; but, perceiving that all was ineffectual, I took my leave, 
and determined that I would ftill follicit by letter; for the lady 
-had taken fuch poffeffion of my heart, that I would joyfully have 
married her, though I had been fure that her father would imme- 
diately have left all his fortune to a ftranger. 

1 MEDITATED on my epiftolary project all the way to Lon- 
don, and before I had been three days in town I wrote a long 
letter to Sir Gzorce, in which I conjured him, in the ftrongeft 
terms, to account for the change in his behaviour; and infifted, 
that, on this occafion, to conceal the truth, was in the higheft de- 
gree difhonourable to himfelf, and injurious to me. 

To this letter, after about ten days, I received the following 
an{wer : 


“« SIR, 
“J T is with great reluctance that I reveal the motives of my 
“" B conduét, becaufe they are much to your difadvantage. The 
«© inclofed is a letter which I received from a worthy gentleman 
“‘ in this county, and contains a full anfwer to your enquiries, 
“© which I had rather you fhould receive in any hand than in mine. 


‘* Tam, your humble fervant, 


«GEO. HOMESTEAD.” 


I IMMEDIATELY opened the paper inclofed, in which, with 
the utmoft impatience, I read as follows : | 


« SIR, 
SAW a perfon with your family wile at the races, to 
whom, as I was foon after informed, you intend to give 
“ your daughter. Upon this occafion, it is my indifpenfible duty 
“* ta 
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to acquaint you, that if his character is to be determined by his 
company, he will inevitably intail difeafes and beggery upon his 
pofterity, whatever be the merit of his wife, or the affluence of 
his fortune. He overtook me on the road from London a few 
wecks azo, in company with a wretch, who by their difcourfe 
appeared to be his old and familiar acquaintance, and whom I 
well remember to have been brought before my friend Juftice 
Wortny, when I was accidentally at his houfe, as the keeper 
of a brothel in Covent Garden. He has fince won a confidera- 
ble fum with falfe dice at the mafquerade, for which he was 
obliged to leave the kingdom, and 1s ftill liable to a profecu- 
tion. Be affured that I have perfect knowledge of both; for 
fome incidents, which it is not neceflary to mention, kept me 
near them fo long on the road, that it is impoffible I fhould be 
miftaken. 
“Tam, SIR, yours, &c, 
JAMES TRUEMAN.” 


Tue moment I had read this letter, the riddle was folved. I 
knew Mr. TrueMaN to be the gentleman, whom I had concurred 
with a ftranger, picked up by accident, to infult without provoca- 
tion on the road. I was in a moment covered with confufion; 
and though I was alone, could not help covering my face with my 
hands. I abhorred my folly, which appeared yet more enormous 
every time it was reviewed. 

I courren the fociety of a ftranger, and a ftranger I perfecuted 
with infult: thus I affociated with infamy, and thus my affociate 
became known. I hoped, however, to convince Sir GeorGE, 
that I had no knowledge of the wretch, whofe infamy I had fhared, 
except that which I acquired from the letter of his friend. But 
before I had taken proper meafures for my juftification, I had the 
mortification to hear, that the lady was married to a neighbouring 
gentleman, who had long made his addrefies, and whom Sir 
GeorGE had before rejected in the ardor of his friendfhip for 
my father. | 

How narrow, Mr. ADVENTURER, is the path of rectitude, and 
how much may be loft by the flighteft deviation ! 


I am, Your humble fervant, 


ABULUS. 
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TUESDAY, December 4, 1753. 


Ad humum merore gravi deducit & angit. Hor. 


23 N E of the moft remarkable differences betwixt 
‘3 ancient and modern tragedy, arifes from the pre- 
4 vailing cuftom of defcribing only thofe diftrefies 
ore < that are occafioned by the paflion of love; a 
CRED Ge paffion, doubtlefs, which, from the univerfality 
pe of its dominion, may juftly claim a large fhare 
in reprefentations of human life; but which, 
by totally engroffing the theatre, hath contributed to degrade that 
noble f{chool of virtue into an academy of effeminacy. 

When Racine perfuaded the celebrated ARNAULD, to rcad 
his Pyapra, “ Why,” faid that fevere critic, to his friend, ‘ have 
«¢ you falfified the manners of Hippouitus, and reprefented him in 
«© love?” “ Alafs!” replied the poet, ‘* without that circumftance, 


\ 
2 


‘© how would the ladies and the beaux have received my peice?” 
And it may well be imagined, that to gratify fo confiderable and 
important a part of his audience, was the powerful motive that 
induced CorNEILLE t9 enervate even the matchlefs and aftecting 
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ftory of Orpipus, by the frigid and impertinent epifode of Tue- 
seus’s paffion for DiRce. | 

SHAKESPEARE has fhewn us, by his HAMLET, Macsetu, and 
Cazsar, and above all by his Lear, that very interefting tragedies 
may be written, that are not founded on gallantry and love; and 
that Borrrau was miflaken, when he affirmed, 


de l'amour la fenfible peinture, 
Eft pour aller au caur la route la plus fure. 


Tue diftreffes in this tragedy are of a very uncommon nature, 
and are not touched upon by any other dramatic author. ‘Thev 
are occafioned by a rafh refolution of an aged monarch of ftrong 
paffions and quick fenfibility, to refign his crown and to di- 
vide his kingdom amongft his three daughters; the youngeft of 
whom, who was his favourite, not anfwering his fanguine expec- 
tations in expreffions of affection to him, he for ever banifhes, and 
endows her fifters with her allotted fhare. Their unnatural] Ingra- 
titude, the intolerable affronts, indignities, and cruelties he fuffers 
from them, and the remorfe he feels from his imprudent refigna- 
tion of his power, at firft inflame him withthe mof violent rage, and 
by degrees drive him to madnefs and death. This is the outline 
of the fable. 

I sHALL confine myfelf at prefent to confider fingly, the judg- 
ment and art of the poet in defcribing the origin and progrefs of 
the diftraction of Lear; in which, I think, he has fucceeded 
better than any other writer; even than Euripipes himéelf, whom 
Loncinus fo highly commends for his reprefentation of the mad- 
nefs of ORESTES. 

Ir is well contrived that the firft affront that is offered Lear, 
fhould be a propofal from Goneritt, his eldeft daughter, to Icffen 
the number of his knights, which muf needs affe@t and irritate a 
perfon fo jealous of his rank and the refpeét due to it. He is at 
firft aftonifhed at the complicated impudence and ingratitude of 
this defign; but quickly kindles into rage, and refolves to depart 
inftantly : 


——— Darknefs and devils ! — 
Saddle my horfes, call my train together — 
Degen’rate baftard, I’ll not trouble thee.— 


This 
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This is followed by a fevere reflection upon his own folly for re- 
figning his crown; and a folemn invocation to Nature, to heap the 
moft horrible curfes on the head of GonERILL, that her own off- 
{pring may prove equally cruel and unnatural; 


That fhe may feel, 
How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thanklefs child! 


Wuen AxsBany demands the caufe of this paffion, Lear an- 
fwers, “ I'll tell thee!” but immediately cries out to GonERILL, 


Life and death! I am afham’d, 

That thou haft power to fhake my manhood thus. 
———Blafts and fogs upon thee! 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curfe, 

Pierce every fenfe about thee ! 


He ftops a little and reflects : 


Ha ! is it come to this ? 
Let it be fo! Ihave another daughter, 
Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable. 
When fhe fhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfith vifage 


He was, however, miftaken; for the firft object he encounters in 
the caftle of the Earl of Gloucefter, whither he fled to meet his 
other daughter, was his fervant in the ftocks; from whence he 
may eafily conjecture what reception he is to meet with : 


Death on my ftate! Wherefore 
Should he fit here ? 


Fe adds immediately afterwards, 


O me, my heart! my rifing heart !—but down. 


By which fingle line, the inexpreffible anguifh of his mind, and 
the dreadful conflict of oppofite paffions with which it is agitated, 
are more forcibly expreffed, than by the long and laboured fpeech, 
enumerating the caufes of his anguifh, that Rowe and other 
modern tragic writers would certainly have put into his mouth. 
But Nature, SopHocLes, and SHAKESPEARE, reprefent the 
feelings of the heart in a different manner; by a broken hint, a 
fhort exclamation, a word, or a look: 


They 
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They mingle not, ‘mid deep-felt fighs and groans, 
Defcriptions gay, or quaint comparifons. 

No flowery, far-fetcn’d thoughts their {cenes admit ; 

Ii] fuits conceit with paffion, woe with wit. 

HIcre pafiion prompts each fhort, expreflive fpeech ; 

Or filence paints, what words can never reach. Jj. W. 


Wuen JocasTa, in Sopuoctes, has difcovered that Orpipus 
was the murderer of her hufband, fhe immediately leaves the 
ftage ; but in CorRNEILLE and Drypen, fhe continues on it during 
a whole fcene, to bewail her deftiny in fet {peeches. 


I snoutp be guilty of infenfibility and injuftice, if I did not 
take this occafion to acknowledge, that I have been more moved 
and delighted, by hearing this fingle line fpoken by the only actor 
of the age who underftands and rciifhes thefe litde touches of na- 
ture, and therefore the only one qualified to perfonate this moft 
difficult character of Lear, than by the moft pompous deciaimer 
of the moft pompous fpeeches in Cato or TAMERLANE. 

In the next fcene, the old king appears in a very diftrefsful 
fituation. He informs REGAN, whom he believes to be fill 
actuated by filial tendernefs, of the crucltics he had futfered froin 
her fifter GoNERILL, in very pathetic terms: 


Beloved Regan, 
Thy fifter’s naught. O Regan! fhe hath tied 


Sharp-tooth’d unkindnefs, like a vulture, here. 


I fcarce can fpeak to thee—thou'lt not believe, 


With how deprav'd a quality, Oh Regan! 


It is a ftroke of wonderful art in the poct to reprefent him in- 
capabie of fpecifying the particular ill ufage he has received, and 
breaking off thus abruptly, as if his voice was choaked by ten- 
dernefs and refentment. When ReGan counfels him to afk her 
fitter forgivenefs, he falls on his knees with a very ftriking kind 
of irony, and afks her how fuch fupplicating languaze as this be- 
cometh him ; 


Dear daughter, I confefs that I am old; 
Age 1s unneceffary : on my knees I beg 
That you'll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. 


But 
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But being again exhorted to fue for reconciliation, the advice 
wounds him to the quick, and forces him into execrations againft 
GonERILL, which, though they chill the foul with horror, are 
yet well fuited to the impetuofity of his temper: — 


_ She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look’d bleak upon me; {truck me with her tongue, 
Mott ferpentlike, upon the very heart. 
All the ftor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top! Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lamenefs! 
Ye nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames. 
Into her fcornful eyes ! 


The wretched king, little imagining that he is to be outcaft from 
Recawn alfo, adds very movingly ; 


"Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, 

To bandy hafty words, to fcant my fizes. —— 
Thou better know’ft 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood 

Thy half o’th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot, 

Wherein I thee endow’d 


That the hopes he had conceived of tender ufage from REGAN 
fhould be deceived, heightens his diftrefs to a great degree. Yet it 
is {till aggravated and increafed, by the fudden appearance of Go- 
NERILL, upon the unexpected fight of whom he exclaims ; 


Who comes here? O heav’ns! 

If you do love old men, if your {weet {way 

Allow obedience, if yourfelves are old, 

Make it your caufe; fend down and take my part! 


“This addrefs is furcly pathetic beyond exprefiion; it 1s fcarce 
enovgh to foeak of it in the cold terms of criticifm. There fol- 
lows a queftion to GonERILL, that I have never read without tears ; 


Ar’t not afham’d to look upon this beard? 


Tuts fcene abounds with many noble turns of paflion ; or rather 
conflicts of very different paffions. ‘The inhuman daughters urge 
-him in vain by all the fophiftical and unfilial arguments they were 

miftrefies 
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miftreffes of, to diminifh the number of his train. He anfwers 
them by only four poignant words ; 


I gave you all! 


When Recan at laft confents to receive him, but without any 
attendants, for that he might be ferved by her own domettics, 
he can no fonger contain his difappointment and rage. Firft he 
appeals to the heavens, and points out to them a fpectacle that is 
indced inimitably affecting ; 

You fee me here, you Gods! a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age, wretched in both. 

If it be you that ftir thefe daughters hearts 

Againft their father, fool me not fo much 

To bear it tamcly ! 


Then fuddenly he addrefftes Gonrrtty and RecGan in the fe- 
vereft terms and with the bittereft threats : 


No, you unnatural hags! 

I will have fuch revenges on you both 

That all the world fhall — I will do fuch things — 
What they are yet, I know not 


Nothing occurs to his mind fevere enough for them to fuffer, 
or him to inflict. is paffion rifes to a height that deprives him 
of articulation. He tells them that he will fubdue his forrow, 
though almoft irrefiftible ; and that they fhall not triumph over 
his weaknefs : 


—— You think I'll weep! 
No! I'll not weep: I have full caufe of weeping; 
But this heart fhall break into a thoufand flaws, 


Or e’er I'll weep! 


He concludes, 


O fool —I fhall go mad! 


which is an artful anticipation, that judicioufly prepares us for the 
dreadful event that is to follow in the fuccceding as. 
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NUMBER -CXIV. 


To be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, December 8, 1753. 


Sperat infeftis, metut fecunis 
Alteram fortem bene praparatum 


Peétur. ‘Hor. 


Rosy LMET, the Dervife, who watched the. facred 
eh ‘4; lamp in the fepulchre of the Propuet, as he 
&oxi one day rofe up from the devotions of the 
“<<, morning, which he had performed at the gate 
~¥ of the temple with his body turned towards the 
eaft and his forehead on the earth, faw before 
him a man in {plendid apparel attended by a long 
retinue, who gazed fteadfaftly at him with a look of mournful 
complacence, and feemed defirous to f{peak, but unwilling to 


‘Offend. 


Tue Dervise, after a fhort filence, advanced, and faluting him. | 
-with the calm dignity which independance confers upon humility, 
‘tequefted that he would reveal his purpofe. 

VOL. I. Yy < ALMET,” 
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“ Armet,” faid the ftranger, ‘‘ thou {ceft before thee a man, 
€. whom the hand of profperity has overwhelmed with wretched- 
“ nefs. Whatever I once defired as the means. of happinefs, I , 
~“ now poflefs; but Iam not yet happy, and therefore I defpair. 
“© Tregret the lapfe of time, becaufe it glides away without enjoy- 
‘“ ment; and as I expe nothing in the future but the vanitics of 
“¢ the paft, I do not wifh that the future fhould arrive. Yet I 
°€ tremble left it fhould be cut off; and my heart finks, when I 
© anticipate the moment, in which eternity fhall clofe over the 
“© vacuity of my life, like the fea upon the path of a fhip, and 
“© leave no traces of my exiftence more durable than the furrow 
“© which remains after the waves have united. If in the treafuries 
-* of thy wifdom, there 1s any precept to obtain felicity, vouch- 
“ fafe it to me: for this purpofe Iam come; a purpofe which yet 
‘* I feared to reveal, left like all the former it fhould be difap- 
“ pointed.” ALMET liftened, with looks of aftonifhment and 
pity, to this complaint of a being, in whom reafon was known to 
be a pledge of immortality: but the. ferenity of his countenance 
foon returned; and, ftretching out his hand towards Heaven, 
“¢ Stranger,” faid he, ‘ the knowledge which I have received from 
-& the PropueTt, I will communicate to thee.” 


As I was fitting one evening at the porch of the’ temple penfive 
;and alone, mine eye wandered among the multitude that was 
:fcattered before me; and while I remarked the wearinefs and. fol- 
_licitude which was vilible in every countenance, I was fuddenly 
{truck with a fenfe of their condition. Wretched mortals, faid J, 
to what purpofe are ye bufy? if to produce happinefs, by whom 
is it enjoyed? Do the linnens of Egypt, and the filks of Perfia, 
beftow felicity on thofe who wear them, equal to the wretched- 
nefs of yonder flaves whom I fee leading the camels that bring 
them? Is the finenefs of the texture, or the fplendor of the tints, 
regarded with delight by thofe, to whom cuftom has rendered them 
familiar? or can the power of habit rendcr others infenfible of pain, 
who live only to traverfe the dcfart; a fcene of dreadful unifor- 
mity, where a barren level is bounded only by the horizon; where 

DO 
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no change of profpeét, or variety of images, relieves the traveller 

from a fenfe of toil and danger; of whirlwinds which in a moment 

may bury him in the fand, and of thirft which the wealthy have 

given half their poffeffions to allay? Do thefe on whom hereditary 

diamonds fparkle with unregarded luftre, gain from the poffeffion, 
‘what is loft by the wretch who feeks them in the mine; who 
lives excluded from the common bounties of nature; to whom 
- even the viciffitude of day and night is not known; who fighs in 
perpetual darknefs, and whofe life is one mournful alternative of 
infenfibility and labour? If thofe are not happy who poffels, in 

proportion as thofe are wretched who beftow, how vain a dream 
- ts the life of man! and if there is, indeed, fuch difference in the 
value of exiftence, how fhall we acquit of partiality, the hand by 
. which this difference has been made? 


WuiLe my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart burned 
- within me, I became fenfible of a fudden influence from above. 
The ftreets and the crouds of Mecca difappeared. I found my- 
felf fitting on the declivity of a mountain, and perceived at my 
right hand an angel, whom I knew to be Azorawn the mi- 
nifter of reproof. When I faw him, I was afraid. I caft 
-mine eye upon the ground, and was about to deprecate his 
anger, wnen he commanded me to be filent. ‘“‘ AtMeET,” faid 
he, ,“* thou haft devoted thy life to meditation, that thy counfel 
«© might deliver ignorance from the mazes of error, and deter 
-*€ pref{umption from the precipice of guilt; but the book of na- 
© ture thou haft read without underftanding : .it is again open be- 
-“ fore thee; look up, confider it and be wife.” 


J Lrooxep up, and beheld an inclofure, beautiful as the 
- gardens of Paradilfe, but of a {mall extent. Through the middle, 
‘there -was a green walk; at the end, a wild defart; and beyond, 
impenetrable darknefs. The walk was fhaded with trees of 
-every kind, that were covered at once with blofioms and fruit ; 
innumerable birds were finging in the branches; the grafs was 
sintermingled with flowers, which impregnated the breeze with 


-fragrance, and painted the path with beauty: on one fide flowed 
a 
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-a gentle tranfparent ftream, which was juft heard to murmur 
over the golden fands that fparkled at the bottom; and on the 
other were walks and bowers, fountains grottos and cafcades, 
which diverfified the fcene with endlefs variety, but did not conceal 
the bounds. 


Wui er I was gazing in atranfport of delight and wonder on 
‘this enchanting fpot, I perceived a man ftealing along the walk 
with a thoughtful and deliberate pace: his eyes were fixed upon 
‘the earth, and his arms croffed on his bofom ; he fometimes 
ftarted, as if a fudden pang had feized him; his countenance ex- 
preffed follicitude and terror; he looked round with .a figh, and 
having gazed a moment on the defart that lay before him, he 
feemed as if he wifhed to ftop, but was impelled ‘forward by fome 
invifible power: his features, however, foon fettled again into a 
calm melancholy ; his eye was again fixed on the ground, and he 
‘went on as before, with apparent reluctance, but without .emo- 
tion. I was ftruck with this appearance ; and turning haftily to 
the ANGEL, was about to enquire, what could produce fuch infe- 
licity in a being, furrounded with every object that could gratify 
every fenfe ; but he prevented my requeft: ‘ The book of nature,” 
faid he, ‘‘ is before thee; look up, confider it and be wife.” I looked, 
and beheld a valley between two mountains that were craggy and 
barren: on the path there was no verdure, and the mountains af- 
forded no fhade; the fun burned in the Zenith, and every fpring 
was dried up: but the valley terminated in a country that was 
pleafant and fertile, fhaded with woods, and adorned with build- 
ings. Ata fecond view, I difcovered a man in this valley, meagre 
indeed and naked, ‘but his countenance was chearful, and his de- 
portment active: he kept his eye fixed upon the country before 
him, and looked as if he would have run, but that he was re- 
ftrained, as the other had been impelled, by fome fecret influence: 
fometimes, indeed, I perceived a fudden expreffion of pain, and 
fometimes he ftepped fhort as if his foot was pierced by the af- 
perities of the way ; but the fprightlincfs of his countenance in- 
ftantly returned, and he prefled forward without appearance of re- 

pining or complaint. 
J 
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I TuRNED again toward the ANGEL, impatient to enquire fron 
what fecret fource happinefs was derived, ina fituation fo different 
from that in which it might have been expected; but he again 
prevented my requeft: “ ALMEt,” faid he, “ remember what 
‘“¢ thou haft feen, and let this memorial be written upon the tablets 
“ of thy heart. Remember, Armet, that the world in which 
“ thou art. placed, is but the road to another ; and that happinefs 
‘© depends not upon the path, but the end: the value of this pe- 
“riod of thy exiftence, is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch 
“ who withed to linger in the garden, who looked round upon 
‘< its limits with terror, was deftitute of enjoyment, becaufe he was 
“ deftitute of hope, and was perpetually tormented by the dread. 
** of lofing that which yet he did not enjoy: the fong of the 
** birds had been repeated till it was not heard, and the flowers 
“ had fo often recurred that their beauty was not feen; the river 
“ glided by unnoticed ; and he feared to lift his eye to the profpect, 
“* left he fhould behold the wafte that circum{cribed it. But he 


** that toiled through the valley was happy, becaufe he looked for- 


“* ward with hope. Thus, to the fojourner upon earth, it is of 
“ little moment whether the path he treads be ftrewed with 
‘* flowers or with thorns, if he perceives himfelf to approach thofe 
** regions, in comparifon of which the thorns and the flowers of 
** this wildernefs lofe their diftinction, and are both alike impotent 
** to give pleafure or pain. 


“ Wuat then has Erernat Wispom unequally diftributed ? 
“ ‘That which can make every ftation happy, and without which 
** every ftation muft be wretched, is acquired by Virtus ; and 
*‘ VIRTUE is poffible to all. Remember, Atmet, the vifion 
‘* which thou haft feen; and let my words be written on the 
“* tablet of thy heart, that thou may’ft direct the wanderer to 
“* happinefs, and juftify GOD to men.” 


Wuite the voice of AZoRAN was yet founding in my ear, 
the profpect vanifhed from before me, and I found myfelf again 
fitting at the porch of the temple. The fun was gone down, 

the 
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the multitude was retired to reft, and the folemn quiet of mid- 
night concurred with the refolution of my doubts to compleat the 
tranquillity of my mind. 


Sucu, my fon, was the vifion which the Propuet vouchfafed 
me, not for my fake only but for thine. Thou haft fought feli- 
city in temporal things ; and, therefore, thou art difappointed. 
Let not inftruction be loft upon thee, as the feal of Manomet 
in the well of Aris: but go thy way, let thy flock cloath the naked, 
and thy table feed the hungry ; deliver the poor from oppreffion, 
and let thy converfation be Above. Thus fhalt thou “ rejoice in 
“Hope,” and look forward to the end of life as the confumma- 
tion of thy felicity. 


~ Armet, in whofe breaft devotion kindled as he fpake, returned 
into the temple, and the ftranger departed in peace. 


returts 
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To be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, December 11, 1753. 


Scribimus indcthi doctique. Hor. 


eh 2 hiftory of mankind, know that every age has 
PENX : its peculiar character. At one time, no defire 
Foss : is felt but for military honours, every fummer 
oe affords battles and fieges, and the world 1s 
a filled with ravage, bloodthed, and devaftation: 
this fanguinary fury at length {ubfides, and na- 
tions are divided into factions, by controverfies about points that will 
never be decided: men then grow weary of debate and altercation, 


and apply themfelves to the arts of profit; trading companies are 
formed, manufactures improved, and navigation extended; and 


nothing is any longer thought on, but the increafe and preferva- 
tion of property, the artifices of getting money, and the plea(ures 
of {pending it. 


VOL. II. ZZ THE 
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Tue prefent age, if we confider chiefly the ftate of our own coun- | 


try, may be ftiled with great propriety Tue Ace or AuTHORs; 
for, perhaps, there never was a time, in which men of all degrees 
of ability, of every kind of education, of every proteffion and em- 
ployment, were pofting with ardour fo general to the prefs. The 
province of writing was formerly left to thofe, who by ftudy, or 
appearance of ftudy, were fuppofed to have gained knowledge un- 
attainable by the bufy part of mankind; but in thefe enlightened 
days, every man is qualified to inftruct every other man, and he 
that beats the anvil, or guides the plough, not contented with 
fupplying corporal neceffities, amufes himfelf in the hours of 
leifure with ‘providing intellectual pleafures for his countrymen. 


Ir may be obferved, that of this, as of other evils, complaints 
have been made by every generation: but though it may, perhaps, 
be true, that at all times more have been willing than have been 
able to write, yet there is no reafon for believing, that the dog- 
matical legions of the prefent race, were ever equalled in number 
by any former period; for fo widely is {pread the itch of literary 
praife, that almoft every man is an author, either in act or in pur- 
pofe; has either beftowed his favours on the public, or with-holds 
them, that they may be more feafunably offered, or made more 
worthy of acceptance. 


In former times, the pen, like the fword, was confidered as 
configned by nature to the hands of men; the ladies contented 
themfelves with private virtues and domeftic excellence, and a 
female writer, like a female warrior, was confidered as a kind of 
excentric being, that deviated, however illuftrioufly, from her due 
fphere of motion, and was, therefore, rather to be gazed at with 
wonder, than countenanced by imitation. But as the times paift 
are faid to have feen a nation of Amazons, who drew the bow and 
wielded the battle-axe, formed encampments, and wafted nations; 
the revolution of years has now produced a generation of Amazons 
of the pen, who with the fpirit of their predeceffors have fet 


mafculine tyranny at defiance, afferted their claim to the regions 
of 
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of fciences, and feem refolved to conteft the ufurpations of 
virility. 


Some, indeed, there are of both fexes, who are yet authors 
only in defire, but have not yet attained the power of executing 
their intentions; whofe performances have not arrived at bulk 
fufficient to form a volume, or who have not the confidence, 
however impatient of namelefs obfcurity, to follicit openly the 
affiftance of the printer. Among thefe are the innumerable cor- 
refpondents of public papers, who are always offering affiftance 
which no man will receive, and fuggefting hints that are never 
taken, and who complain loudly of the perverfenefs and arro- 
gance of authors, lament their infenfibility of their own intereft, 
and fill the coffee-houfes with dark ftories of performances by 
eminent hands, which have been offered and rejected. 


To what caufe this univerfal eagernefs of writing can be 
properly afcribed, 1 have not yet been able to difcover. It is faid, 
that every art is propagated in proportion to the rewards conferred 
upon it; a pofition from which a ftranger would naturally infer, 
that literature was now blefied with patronage far tranfcending 
the candour or munificence of the Auguftan age, that the road to 
greatnefs was open to none but authors, and that by writing alone 
riches and honour were to be obtained. 


Bur fince it is true, that writers, like other competitors, are 
very little difpofed to favour one another, it is not to be expected, 
that at a time, when every man writes, any man will patronize ; 
and, accordingly, there 1s not one that I can recollect at prefent, 
who profeffes the leaft regard for the votaries of fcience, invites 
the addreffes of learned men, or feems to hope for reputation from 
any pen but his own. 


Tue caufe, therefore, of this epidemical confpiracy for the de- 
ftruction of paper, muft remain a fecret ; nor can I difcover, whc- 
ther we owe it to the influences of the conftellations, or the in- 
temperature of feafons; whether the long continuance of the wind 

at 
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at any fingle point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled from the earth, 
have turned our nobles and our peafants, our foldiers and traders, 
our men and women, all into wits philofophers and writers, 

Ir is, indecd, of more importance to fearch out the cure, 
than the caufe of this intelle@ual malady; and he would deferve 
well of his.country, who, inftead of amufing himfelf with con- 
jectural fpeculations, fhould find means of perfuading the peer to 
infpceét his fteward’s accounts, or repair the rural manfion of his 
anceftors, who could replace the tradcfiman behind his counter, 
and fend back the farmer to the mattock and the flail. 


GENERAL irregularities are known in time to remedy them- 
felves. By the conftitution of antient Aégypt, the pricithood was 
continually increafing, till at length there was no peopte befide 
themfelves ; the eftablifhment was then diffolved, and the number 
of priefis was reduced and limited. Thus among us, writers will, 
perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers will be found, and then the 
ambition of writing muft neceffarily ceafe. 


But as it will be long before the cure is thus gradually effected, 
and the evil fhould be ftopped, if it be poffidie, before it rifcs to fo 
ereat a height, I could wifh that both fexes would fix their 
thoughts upon fome fautary contiderations, which might reprefs 
their ardour for that reputation which not one of many thoufands 
is fated to obtain. 


LeT it be deeply imprefled and frequently recoliccted, that he 
who has not obtained the proper quaiifications of an author, can 
have no excufe for the arrogance of writing, but the power of im- 
parting to mankind fomcthing neccfiary to be Known. A man un 
educated and uniettered may fometimes {tart a ufeful thought, or 
make a lucky difcovery, or obtain by chance fome tecret of nature, 
or fome intelligence of facts, of which the molt enlightened mind 
may be ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by a 
rude and unfkilful communication, than to lofe for ever by fup- 
preffing it. 


Bur 
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Bur few will be juftified by this plea; for of the innumerable 
books and pamphicts that have overflowed the nation, fcarce one 
has made any addition to real knowledge, or contained more than 
a tran{pofition of common fentiments and a repetition of common 


phratfcs. 


Ir will be naturally enquired, when the man, who feels an incli- 
nation to write, may venture to fuppofe himfelf properly qualified ; 
and fince every man is inclined to think well of his own intellect, 
by what teft he may try his abilitics, without hazarding the con- 
tempt or refentment of the public. 


Tue firft qualification of a writer is a perfect knowledge of 
the fubject which he undertakes to treat, fince we cannot teach 
what we do not know, nor can properly undertake to inftruct 
others, while we are ourfelves in want of inftruction. The next 
requifite is, that he be mafter of the language in which he delivers 
his fentiments: if he treats of {cience and demonftration, that he 
has attained a ftile clear, pure, nervous and expreffive; if his 
topics be probable and perfuafory, that he be able to recommend 
them by the fuperaddition of elegance and imagery, to difplay the 
colours of varied diction, and pour forth the mufic of modulated 
periods. 


Ir it be again enquired, upon what principles any man {hall 


‘conclude that he wants thefe powers, it may be readily anfwered, 


that no end is attained but by the proper means; he only can ra- 
tionally prefume that he underftands a fubject, who has read and 
compared the writers that have hitherto difcuffed it, familiarifed 
their arguments to himfelf by long meditation, confulted the foun- 
dations of different fyftems, and feparated truth from error by a 
rigorous examination. 


In like manner, he only has a right to fuppofe that he can 
exprefs his thoughts, whatever they are, with perfpicuity or 
elegance, 
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elezance, who has carefully perufed the beft authors, accurately 
noted their diverfities of ftile, diligently {elected the beft modes 
of diction, and familiarifed them by long habits of attentive practice. 


No man is arhetorician or philofopher by chance. “He who 
knows that he undertakes to write on queftions which he has 
never ftudicd, may without hefitation determine, that he is about 
to wafte his own time and that of his reader, and expofe himfcif 
to the derifion of thofe whom he afpires to inftru@: he that 
without forming his ftile by the ftudy of the beft models, haftens 
to obtrude his compofitions on the public, may be certain, that 
whatever hope or flattery may fuggeft, he fhall fhock the learned 
ear with barbarifms, and contribute, wherever his work {hall 
be received, to the depravation of tafte and the corruption of 
Janguage. 
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SATURDAY, December 15, 1753. 


Czas, 


/Eftuat ingens 
Imo in corde pudor, mixtogue infania luchi, 
Et furiis agitatus amor, & confcra virtus. VIRG. 


| Ri hse HUNDER and a ghoft have been fre- 
S| ELSES quently introduced into tragedy by barren and 
mechanical play-wrights, as proper objects to 
imprefs terror and aftonifhment, where the 
diftrefs has not been important enough to 
z/<* render it probable that nature would interpofe 

for the fake of the fufferers, and where thefe 

objects themfelves have not been fupported by fuitable fentiments. 
Thunder has, however, been made ufe of with great judgment 
and good effect by SHAKESPEARE, to heighten and imprefs the 


diftreffes of LEAR. 


Tue venerable and wretched old king is driven out by both his 
daughters, without neceffaries and without attendants, not only in 
the night, but in the midft of a moft dreadful ftorm, and on a 
bleak and barren heath. On his firft appearance in this fituation, 
he draws an artfu! and pathetic comparifon, betwixt the feverity of 


the tempeft and of his daughters: | . 
VOL. II. Aaa. Rumble 
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Rumble thy belly full! fpit, fire! fpout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs; 

I never gave you kingdom, called you children; 
You owe meno fubfeription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure. Here I {land your flave ; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and de/fpis’d old man! 


Tue ftorm continuing with equal violence, he drops for a mo- 
ment the confideration of his own miferies, and takes occafion to 
moralize on the terrors which fuch commotions of nature fhould 
raife in the breaft of fecret and unpunithed villainy : 


———— Tremble thou wretch, 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of juftice! Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou finiuar of virtue 
That art inceftuous! — 


— Clole pent-up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
Thefe dreadful fummoners grace ! 


He adds, with reference to to his own cafe, 


fam a man 
More finn’d againft, than fianing. 


Kent moft ecarneftly entreats him to enter a hovel which he 
had difcovered on the heath ; and on prefling him again and 
again to take fhelter there, Lear exclaims, 


Wilt break my heart? 


Much is contained in thefe four words; as if he had faid, * the 
‘ kindnefs and the gratitude of this fervant exceeds that of my 
“ own chidren. Tho’ I have given them a kingdom, yet have 
“© tney bafely diufcarded me, and fuffered a head fo old and white 
‘as mine to be expoled to this terrible teinpeft, while this fellow 
pitics and would protect me from its rage. I cannot bear this 
kindnefs from a perfect flranger; it breaks my heart.” All this 
feems to be included in that fhort exclamation, which another 
writer, lefs acquainted with nature, would have difplaved at large: 


nm 
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fuch a fuppreffion of fentiments plainly implicd, is judicious and 
affecting. The reflections that follow are drawn likewife from an 
intimate knowledge of man: | 


When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate: the tempeft in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all fecling elfe, 

Save what beats there. 


Here the remembrance of his daughters behaviour rufiies upon him, 
and he exclaims, full of the idca of its unparalleled cruelty 

—— Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not, as this mouth fhould tear this hand 

For lifting food to’t! 


He then changes his ftile, and vows with impotent menaces, as 
if ftill in poffefhon of the power he had refigned, to revenge him- 
{elf on his oppreffors, and to fteel his breaft with fortitude : 


But I'll punith home. 


No, I will weep no more! 


But the fenfe of his fufferings returns again, and he forgets the 
refolution he had formed the moment before ; 


In fuch a night, 


To fhut me out >—Pour on, I will endure !— 
In fuch a night as this? —— 


At which, with a beautiful apoftrophe, he fuddenly addrefies 
himfelf to his abfent daughters, tenderly reminding them of the 
avours he had fo lately and fo liberally conferred upon them : 


O Regan, Gonerll, 
Your old kind father ; whofe frank heart gave all !— 
O that way madnefs lics; let me fhun that; 


No more of that! 


The turns of paffion in thefe few lines, are fo quick and fo various, 
that I thought they merited to be minutely pointed out by a kind 
of perpetual commentary. 


Tue mind is never fo fenfibly difpofed to pity the misfortunes 
of others, as when it is itfeif fubducd and foftcned by calamity. 
Adverfity 
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Adverfity diffufes a kind of facred calm over the breaft, that is the 
parent of thoughtfulnefs and meditation. The following reflections 
of Lear in his next fpeech, when his paffion has fubfided for a 


hort interval, are equally proper and ftriking : 


Poor naked wretches, whercefoe’er ye are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitylefs fiorm ! 

Tlow fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as theie ! 


He concludes with a fentiment fincly fuited to his condition, and 
worthy to be wsitten in charaCters of gold in the clofet of every 
monarch upon earth: 
O! I have ta’en 

Too little care of this. Take phytic, pomp! 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel ; 

That thou may’{t fhake the fuperflux to them, 

And fhew the Heav’ns more jutt! 


Lear being at laft perfuaded to take fhelter in the hovel, the 
poet has artfully contrived to lodge there Epcar, the difcarded 
fon of Gloucefter, who counterfeits the character and habit of a 
mad begger haunted by an evil demon, and whofe fuppofed fuf- 
ferings are enumerated with an inimitable wildnefs of fancy: 
“ Whom the foul fiend hath led thro’ fire and thro’ flame, thro’ 
‘© ford and whirlpoo!, o’er bog and quagmire; that hath laid 
knives under his pillow, and halters in his pew; fet ratfbane by 
« his porridge ; made him proud of heart, to ride ona bay trotting 
‘¢ horfe over four inch’d bridges, to courfe his own fhadow for a 
‘ traitor.—Blefs thy five wits, Tom’s a cold!” The aflumed 
madnefs of Epcar and the real diftraction of Lear, form a ju- 
dicious contraft. 


Uron perceiving the nakednefs and wretchednefs of this figure, 
the poor king afks a queftion that I never could read without 
{trong emotions of pity and admiration ; 


What! have his daughters brought him to this pafs ? 
Couldit thou fave nothing? Didft thou give them all ? 


And when Kenr affures him, that the begger hath no daughters, 
he haftily anfwers ; 3 
Death, 


- 
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Death, traitor, nothing could have fubdued nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. 


Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the mifery of EpGar, 
he breaks out into the following ferious and pathetic reflection : 
“« Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer with thy un- 
‘* covered body this extremity of the fkies. Is man no more than 
“‘ this? Confider him well. Thou ow’ft the worm no filk, the 
“* beaft no hide, the fheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! 
‘«« here’s three of us are fophifticated. Thou art the thing itfelf: 
_*© unaccommodated man is no more than fucha poor, bare, forked 
<< animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings! Come, unbutton 
“© here.” 


SHAKESPEARE has no where exhibited more inimitable ftrokes 
of his art, than in this uncommon fcene; where he has fo well 
conducted even the natural jargon of the begger, and the jeftings 
of the fool, which in other hands muft have funk into burlefque, 
that they contribute to heighten the pathetic to a very high degree. 


Tue heart of Lear having been agitated and torn by a con- 
flict of fuch oppofite and tumultuous paffions, it is not wonderful 
that his “‘ wits fhould now begin to unfettle.” The firft plain in- 
dication of the lofs of his reafon, 1s his calling EpGar a “‘ learned 
« Theban ;” and telling Kent, that ‘ he will keep ftill with his 
** philofopher.” When he next appears, he imagines he is punifh- 
ing his daughters. The imagery is extremely ftrong, and chills 
one with horror to read it. 3 


To have a thoufand with red burning fpits 


Come hizzing in upon them ! 


As the fancies of lunatics have an extraordinary force and livelinefs, 
and render the objects of their frenzy as it were prefent to their 
eyes, LEAR actually thinks himfelf fuddenly reftored to his king- 
dom, and feated in judgment to try his daughters for their cruelties : 


Pil fee their tryal firft; bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juftice take thy place; 
And thou, his yoke fellow of equity, 

Bench by his fide. You are of the commiffion, 
Sit you too. Arraign her firft, tis GoNERILL 


And 
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And here’s another, whofe warpt looks proclaim 
What ftore her heart 1s made of. 


Here he imagines that Recan ae out of his hands, and he 
eagerly exclaims, 


Stop her there. 
Arms, arms, aa fire — Corruption i in the ues 
Falfe jufticer, why haft thou let her ’fcape? - 


A CrrcumsTANnce follows that is ftrangely moving indeed ; for 
he fancies that his favourite domeftic creatures, that ufed to fawn 
upon and carefs him, and of which he was éminently fond, have 
now their tempers changed, and join to infult him: 


The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, fee! they bark at me! 


He again refumes his imaginary power, and orders them to ana~ 
tomize REGAN ; “ See what breeds about her heart — Is there any 
“* caufe in nature that makes thefe hard hearts ! You, Sir,” {peak- 
ing to Epcar, “I entertain for one of my Hunprep;” a cir- 
cumftance moft artfully introduced to remind us of the firft affront 
he received, and to fix our thoughts on the caufes of his diftraction. 


GENERAL criticifm is on all fubjects ufelefs and unentertaining ; 
but is more than commonly abfurd with refpe& to SHAKESPEARE, 
who muft be accompanied ftep by ftep, and {cene by {cene, in his 
gradual develcpements of characters and paffions, and whofe finer 
features muft be fingly pointed out, if we would do compleat 
juftice to his genuine beauties. It would have been eafy to have 
declared, in general terms, ‘ that the madnefs of LEAR was very 
‘© natural and pathetic ;” and the reader might then have efcaped, 
what he may, perhaps, calla multitude of well known quotations : 
but then it had been impoffible to exhibit a perfect picture of 
the fecret workings and changes of Lear’s mind, which vaty 
in each fucceeding paflage, and which render an allegation of each’ 
particular fentiment, abfolutely neceflary. 
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TUESDA Y, December 18, 1753. 


Nequicquam patrias tentafti lubricus artes. “VirG. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


45% WILL not anticipate the fubje& of this letter, 
"22 by relating the motives from which I have 
S2:% -written it; nor fhall-I expeét it to be publithed, 
‘if, when you have read it, you do not think 
fe” ‘that it contains more than one topic of in- 
etsy ftruction. 


“My mother has been dead fo long that I do not remember her; 
and when I was in my eighteenth year, I was left an orphan with 
a fortune of twenty thoufand pounds at my own difpofal. I have 
-often been told, that Iam handfome; and I have fome reafons to 
believe it to be true, which are very far from gratifying my vanity 

or conferring happinefs. 
V OL. AI. Bbb i 
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I was foon addrefled by many lovers, from among whom I 
feleGted Hirarto, the elder brother of a good family, whofe pa- 
ternal eftate was fomething more than equivalent to my fortune. 


Hi1Larto was univerfally admired as a man of fenfe; and to 
confefs the truth, not much lefs as a man of pleafure. His charater 
appeared to rife in proportion as it was thought to endanger thofe 
about him ; he derived new dignity, not only from the filence of 
the men, but the blufhes of the ladies; and thofe, whofe wit or 
virtue did not fuffer by the admiffion of fuch a gueft, were ho- 
noured as perfons who could treat upon equal terms with a hero, 
who was become formidable by the number of his conquefts: his 
company, therefore, was courted by all whom their fears did not 
reftrain; the reft confidered him as moving in a fphere above 
them, and, in proportion as they were able to imitate him, they 
became vicious and petulant in their own circle. 


I was myfelf captivated with his manner and ‘converfation; "I 
hoped that upon UNDERSTANDING I fhould be able to engraft 
VirTuE; I was rather encouraged than cautioned by my friends, 
-and after a few months courtfhip I became his wife. 


Durine a fhort time all my expectations were gratified, and‘] 
exulted in my choice. Hinario was at once tender and ‘polite; 
prefent pleafures were heightened by the anticipation of future: 
my imagination was perpetually wandering among the fcenes of 
poetry and romance; I appropriated every luxurious defcription 
of happy lovers; and believed, that whatever time fhould take 
from defire, would be added to. complacency; and that in old age 
we fhould only exchange the tumultuous extafy of love, for the 
calm rational and exalted delights of friendfhip, which every. year 
would increafe by new reciprocations of kindnefs, more tried 
hdelity, and implicit confidence. ° 


Bur from this pleafing dream it. was not long before I awaked. 
Although it was the whole ftudy of my life to unite my pleafurcs 
with thofe of Hitario, to regulate my conduct by his will, and 
thus prolong the felicity which was refle€ted from his bofom.to 


-mine; 


wee 
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mine; yet his vifits abroad in which I was not a party became 
more frequent, and his general behaviour lefs-kind. I perceived 
that when we were alone his mind was often abfent, and that 
my prattle became irkfome ; ‘my affiduities to recover his attention, 
and excite him to chearfulnefs, were fometimes fuffered with a 
cold civility, fometimes wholly neglected, and fometimes peevithly 
repreffed as ill-timed officioufnefs, by which he was rather difturbed 
than obliged. I was, indeed, :at length convinced, with whatever 
reluctance, that neither my ‘perfon-‘nor my mind had any charm 
that could ftand in competition with variety; and though, -as I 
remember, I never even with my looks upbraided ‘him, yet I fre- 
quently lamented myfelf, and “fpent thofe hours in which: I was 
forfaken by Hizarto in folitude and tears. 


‘Bur my diftrefs*ftill: increafed,.and one’ injury:made way for 
another. Hu1zLario, almoft-as foon as he ceafed: to be kind, be- 
came jealous; he knew that difappointed wifhes, .and the refent- 
ment which they produce, concur to render:beauty lefs follicitous 
to avoid:temptation, and lefs able to- refift it; and as I- did ‘not 
complain of that which he knew I could not ‘but difcover, he 
thought he had greater reafon to fufpect that I made reprifals : 
thus his fagacity multiplied his-vices,.and my virtue defeated its 
own purpofe, 


‘ Some maxims, however,’ which I had’gathered from novels 


and plays, were ftill uppermoft in my mind. -I reflected often 


upon the arts of AMANDA, and the perfevering tendernefs and 
difcretion of Lapy Easy; and I believed, as -I had been taught 
by the fequel of every ftory, that they could not be prattifed 
without fuccefs,' but againft fordid ftupidity and obdurate: ill na- 
ture; againft the BruTes and the SutLens, whom, on the con- 
trary, it was fcarce a crime to punifh, by admitting a rake of 
parts to pleafures of which they were unworthy. 


From fuch maxims, and fuch examples, I therefore derived 


“fome hope. I withed earncftly to detect Hrrario in his infi- 


delity ; that in the moment of conviction I might rouze his fenfi- 


: bility of my wrongs, and exalt His- opinion of my merit; that I 


might 
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-might cover him with confufion, melt him with tendernefs, and 
double his obligations by generofity. 


Tue opportunity for which I had fo often wifhed, but never 
dared to hope, at length arrived. I learned by accident one morning, 
that he intended to go in the evening to a mafquerade; and I im- 
‘mediately conceived a defign to difcover his drefs, and follow him 
‘to the theatre; to fingle him out, make fome advances, and if 
poffible bring on an affignation, where in the ardour of his firt 
addrefs I might ftrike him with aftonifhment by taking off my 
mafk, reprove him without reproach, and forgive him without 
parade, mingling with the foft diftrefs of violated affection the calm 
_ dignity of injured virtue. 


My imagination was fired with thefe images, which I was im- 
patient to realize. My pride, which had hitherto fuftained me 
above complaint, and thrown a veil of chearfulnefs over my diftrefs, 
would not fuffer me to employ an affiftant in the project I had 
undertaken ; becaufe this could not be done without revealing my 
fufpicions, and confiding my peace to the breaft of another by 
whofe malice or caprice it might be deftroyed, and to whom I 
fhould, therefore, be brought into the moft flavith fubjedtion, 
without enfuring the fecrefy of which my dependance would be the 
price. I therefore refolved, at whatever rifque of difappointment or 
detection, to trace him to the warehoufe where his habit was to be 


hired, and difcover that which he fhould chufe myfelf. 


He had ordered his chariot at eleven: I, theréfore, wrapped 
myfelf up in an undrefs, and fate alone in my room till I faw 
him drive from the door. I then came down, and.as foon as he 
had turned into St. James’s Street, which was not more than 
twenty yards, I went after him, and meeting with a hackney 
coach at the end of the ftreet, I got haftily into it, and ordered 
the driver to follow the chariot at fome diflance, and to ftop 


when it ftopped. 


I puttep up both the windows, and after half an hour fpent 
in the moft tormenting fufpenfe and anxiety, it flopped at the end 
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of Taviftock Street. I looked haftily out of the window, hiding 
my face with my handkerchief, and faw Hirarto alight at the 
diftance of about forty yards, and go into a warchoufe of which 
I could eafily diftinguifh the fign. I waited till he came out, 
and as foon as the chariot was out of fight, I difcharged the coach, 
and going immediately to the warehoufe that Hirario had left, 
I pretended to want a habit for myfelf. I faw many lying upon 
the counter, which I fuppofed had been brought out for Hira- 
R1o’s choice ; about thefe, therefore, I was very inquifitive, and 
took particular notice of a very rich Turkith drefs, which one of 
the fervants took up to put away. When I faw he was about to 
remove it, I afked haftily whether it was hired, and learned with 
unfpeakable fatisfaction, that it had been chofen by the gentleman 
who was juft gone. Thus far I fucceeded to the utmoft of my 
hopes, not only by difcovering Hriario’s drefs, but by his choice 
of one fo very remarkable; for if he had chofen a domino, my 
{fcheme would have been rendered impracticable, becaufe in a do- 
mino I could not certainly have diftinguifhed him from others. 


As I had now gained the intelligence I wanted, I was impa- 
tient to leave the fhop ; which it was not difficult to do, as it was 
juft filled with ladies from two coaches, and the people were in 
a hurry to accommodate them. My drefs did not attra&t much 
notice, nor promife much advantage ; I was, therefore, willingly 
fuffered to depart, upon flightly leaving word that I would call 
again. 


WHEN I got into the ftreet, I confidered that it would not 
have been prudent to have hired a habit, where Hirario would 
either come to drefs, or fend for that which he had hired for him- 
felf: L therefore, took another coach at the end of Southampton 
Street, and went to a fhop near the Hay-market, where I had. 
before purchafed a capuchin and fome other trifles, and where I] 
knew habits were to be hired, though not in fo public a manner 
as at other places. 


I now returned home; and fuch was the joy and expectation 
which my fuccefs infpired, that I had forgot I had fucceeded 


only 
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only in an attempt, for which I could find neither motive nor 
apology but in my wretcheunets. 


DurinG the interval between my return and the time when the 
doors of the theatre were to be opened, I fuftered the utmoft in- 
quictude and impatience. I looked every moment at my watch, 
could {carce believe that it did not by fome accident go tco flow, 
and was continually liftening to difcover whether it had not fton- 
ped: but the lingering hour at length arrived; and though I was 
among the firft that entered, yet it was not long before I fingled 
out my victim, and found means to attract his regard. 


I nap, when I was at fchool, learned a way of expreffing the 
alphabet with my fingers, which I have fince difcovered to be 
more generally known than at that time I imagined. Hiztarzo, 
during his courtfhip, had once obferved me ufing it to a lady who 
had been my fchool-fellow, and would never Jet me reft till Thad 
taught ithim. In this manner I faw my Turk converfing with a 
Nun, from whom he fuddenly turned with an appearanc of vexa- 
tion and difappointment. I thought this a favourable opportunity 
to accoft him; and, therefore, as he pafled by me, I pulled him 
gently by the flceve, and fpelt with my fingers the words “I 
“underftand.” At firft I was afraid of being difcovered by fhew- 
ing my art; but I reflected, that it would effectually fecure me 
from being difcovered by my voice, which I confidered as the 
more formidable danger. I perceived that he was greatly pleafed ; 
and after a very fhort converfation, which he feemed to make a 
point of continuing in the manner I had begun, an affignation 
was made, in confequence of which we proceeded in chairs to a 
bagnio near Covent-Garden. During this journey my mind was 
in great agitation ; and it is difficult to determine, whether plea- 
{ure or pain was predominant. I did not, however, fail to anti- 
cipate my triumph in the confufion of H1rario: I conceived 
the manner and the terms in which I would addrefs him, and 
exulted in the fuperiority which I fhould acquire by this oppofi- 
tion of his character to mine. 
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SATURDAY, December 22, 1753. 


Animorum 
Impulfu, et cacd magnaque cupidine duct, Juv. 


Rates en E was ready to receive me when my chair was 
ee - x brought into the entry, and giving me his hand 
Oe (#9 led me haftily up ftairs. As foon as we en- 
a w = ie be tered the room he fhut the door, and, taking off 
EA Ges ij his mafk, run to me with the utmoft impatience 
to take off mine. This was the important mo- 
ment; but at this moment I difcovered, with inexpreffible aftonith- 
ment and terror, that the perfon with whom I was alone in'a 
brothel, was not Hirarro, but Caprinus, a wretch whom I well 


remembered to have feen among the rakes that he frequently 
brought to his table. 


At this fight, fo unexpected and fo dreadful, I fhrieked aloud, 
and threw myfelf from him into an eafy chair that ftood by the 
bedfide. Caprinus, probably believing I had fainted, haftiy 
tore away my mafk to give me air. At the firft view of my 
face, he ftarted back, and gazed at me with the fame wonder 
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that had fixed my eyes upon him. ‘But our amazement was the 
next moment increafed ; for H1rarro, who had fucceeded ‘in his 
intrigue, with whatever lady, happened to be in the next room, 
and either alarmed by the voice of diftrefs, or knowing it to be 
mine, rufhed-in at the door:which flew:open before him; but, at 
the next ftep, ftood fixed in the fame ftupor of aftonifhment which 
had {eized us. After a moment’s recollection, he came up to me, 
and, dragging me to the candle, gazed ftedfaftly in my face with 
a look fo frightful as never to be forgotten; it was the pale coun- 
tenance of rage, which contempt had diftorted with a fmile; his 
lips quivered, and he told me in a voice fcarce articulate, that 
« thouch I might well be frighted at having ftumbled upon an 
‘© acquaintance whom I doubted whether I could truft, yet I fhould 
“ not have {creamed fo loud.” After this infult, he quitted -me 
with as much negligence as he could affume; and bowing ob- 
fequioufly to Carrinus, told him, * he would leave me to his care.” 
Caprinus had not fufficient prefence of mind to reply; nor had J 
power to make any attempt, either to pacify or retain Hitarro. 


“Wun he was gone I burft into tears, but was ftill -unable to 
‘fpeak. From this agony Caprinus laboured to relieve me; and J 
‘began to hope, that he fincerely participated mydiilrefs: CAPRinus, 
however, foon appeared to be chiefly follicitous to improve what, 
with refpect to himfelf, he began to-think a fortunate miftake. He 
-had no conception, that I intended.an affignation with my hufband; 
but believed, like Hirario, that I had miftaken the perfon for 
whom my favours were intended: while he lamented my diftrefs 
and difappointment, therefore, he preffed my hand with great 
ardor, wifhed that he had been thought worthy of my confidence 
-and my.love, and to facilitate his defign upon the wife of his friend, 
declared himifelf 2 man of honour, and that he weuld maintain 
the character at the hazard of his life. 


‘To fuch an addres in fuch circumftances, what-could ‘f reply? 
Gricf had difarmed my refcntment, and the pride of fufpected 
virtue had forfaken me. I exprefled myfelf, not in reproaches 
but complaints ; and abruptly difengaging myfelf from him, I 
adjured him to tell me, “ how he had procured his habit, and 

“* whether 
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“ whether it had not ‘been hired Hirario.” He feemed to be 
{truck with the queftion, and the manner in which I urged it: 
“ T hired it,” faid he, ** myfelf, at a warehoufe in Taviftock Street; 
‘“ but when I came to demand it, I was told it had been the fub- 
“¢ jet of much confufion and difpute. When I made my agree- 
“ ment, the mafter was abfent ; and the fervant neglecting to ac- 
“ quaint him with it .at his return, he afterwards, in the abfence 
“ of the fervant, made the fame agreement with another; but I 
‘ know not with whom ; and it was with great difficulty that he 
“© was brought to relinquilh his claim, after he had been convinced 
“.of the miftake.” 


T now clearly difcovered the fnare in which I had -been taken, 
and could only lament that it was impoffible to efcape. Whether 
Caprinus-began to.conceive my defign, or whether he was indeed 
touched at-my diftrefs, which all his attempts to alleviate increafed, 
I-know not; but-he defifted from further proteftations and impor- 
tunity, and at my earneft requeft ‘procured me a-chair and left-me 
‘to my fortune. 


I now reflected, with inconceivable anguifh, upon ‘the change 
which a few hours had made in my condition. I had left my houfe 
in the height of expectation, that in a few hours I fhould add to 
the dignity of an untainted reputation ‘the felicity of conjugal en- 
dearments. 1 returned difappointed and degraded ; detected in all 
the circumftances of guilt, to which I had not-approached even in 
thought; having juftified the jealoufy which T fought to remove, 
and forfeited the efteem which I hoped to improve to venera- 
tion. Wé§th thefe thoughts I once more entered my dreffing room, 
which was on the fame floor with my chamber, and in lefs than 
half an hour I -heard Hirario come.in. 


He went immediately to his chamber; and being told that I 
was in the next room, he locked the door, but did not go to bed, 
for I could hear him walk backward and forward all the night. 


Earzy-in the morning I fent a{ealed billet to him by his valet ; 
for I.had not made a confidante, even of my woman. it contained 
| only 
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only a preffing intreaty to be heard, anda folemn affeveration of 
my innocence, which I hoped it would not be impoffible to prove. 
He fent me a verbal anfwer, that I might come to him: to him, 
therefore, I went, not as a judge but a criminal, not to accufe him 
whom I knew to be guilty, but to juftify myfelf whom I knew to 
be innocent ; and at this moment, I would have given the world 
to have been reftored to that ftate, which the day before I had 
thought intolerable. 


I rounp hirh in great agitation, which yet he laboured to con- 
ceal. I, therefore, hafted to relate my project, the motives from 
which it was undertaken, and the means by which it had been 
difappointed. He heard me with calmnefs and attention, till I 
related the particular of the habit: this threw him into a new fit 
of jealoufy, and ftarting from his feat, “ What,” faid he, ‘have 
‘© you paid for this intelligence ? Of whom could you learn it, 
‘« but the wretch with whom I left you? Did he not, when he 
“© found you were difappointed of another, follicit for himfelf ?” 
Here he paufed for my reply; and as I could not deny the faa, 
I was filent: my inviolable regard for truth was miftaken for the 
confufion of guilt, and equally prevented my juftification. His 
pafiion returned with yet greater violence. ‘ I know,” faid he, 
«¢ that Caprinus related this incident, only that you might be en- 
“© bled to impofe upon my credulity, and that he might obtain a 
‘ participation of the favours which you lavifhed upon others: 
<< but I am not thus to be deceived by the concurrence of accident 
‘ with cunning, nor reconciled to the infamy which you have 
“ brought upon my name.” With this injurious reproach he would 
have left me; but I caught hold of him, and intreated that he 
would go with me to the warehoufe, where the teftimony. of per- 
fons, wholly difinterefted, might convince him that I was there im- 
mediatcly after him, and enquired which drefs he had chofen. 
To this requeft he replied, by afking me, in a peremptory tone, 
«© Whether Caprinus had not told me where the habit was hired?” 
As I was ftruck with the fuddennefs and the defign of the queftion, 
I had not fortitude to confefsa truth which yet I difdained to deny. 
JiiLaRio again triumphed in the fuccefsful detection of my arti- 
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fices; and told me, with a f{neer of infupportable contempt and 
derifion, that ‘“ he, who had fo kindly directed me to find my 
“© witneffes, was too able a follicitor, not to acquaint them what 
‘* teftimony they were to give.” 


ExPposTULATION was now at an end, and I difdained to intreat 
any mercy under the imputation of guilt. All that remained, 
therefore, was ftill to hide my wretchednefs in my bofom ; and, if 
poffible, preferve that character abroad, which I had loft at home. 
But this I foon found to be a vain attempt: it was immediately 
whifpered, as a fecret, that ‘ Hitarro, who had long fufpected 
‘© me of a criminal correfpondence, had at length traced me from 
“* the mafquerade to a bagnio, and furprized me with a fellow.” 
It was in vain for me to attempt the recovery of my character by 
giving another turn to this report, for the principal facts I could 


not deny; and thofe who appeared to be moft my friends, after 


they had attended to what they called nice diftinétions and minute 
circumftances, could only fay, that it was a dark affair, and they 
‘hoped I was not fo guilty as was generally believed. I was 


_avoided by my female acquaintance as infamous: if I went abroad, 


I was pointed out with a whifper, and a nod; and if I ftaycd at 
home, I faw no face but my fervant’s. Thofe, whofe levity I had 
filently cenfured by declining to praétife it, now revenged them- 
felves of the virtue by which they were condemned, and thanked 
GOD they had never yet picked up fellows, though they were 
not fo fqueamifh as to refufe going to a ball. But this was not the 
worft: every libertine, whofe fortune authorifed the infolence, was 
now making me offers of protection in namele{s fcrawls, and 
feared not to follicit me to adultery ; they dared to hope I fhould 
accept their propofal by directing to A B, who declares, like Ca- 


- PRinus, that he is a man of honour, and will not {cruple to run my 


hufband through the body, who now, indeed, thought himi{cif 
authorized to treat me with every fpecics of cruelty but blows, at 
the fame time that his houfe was a perpetual fcene of lewduels 
and debauchery. 


REITERATED provocation and infult foon became intoller- 
able: I therefore applicd to a diftant relation, who fo far interefted 
3 bined f 
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as 
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himfclf in my behvlf as to obtain me a feparate maintenance, with 
which I retired into the country, and in this world have no hope 
but to perpetuate iny obfcurity. 


In this obfeurity, however, your paper is known; and I have 
communicated an adventure to the ADVENTURER, not merely to 
indulge complaint, or gratify curiofity, but becaufe I think it con- 
firms fome principles which you have before illuftrated. 


Tuoseé who doubt of a future retribution, may refleét, that I have 
been invoived in all the miferies of guilt, except the reproach of 
confcience and the fear of hell, by an attempt which was intended 
to reclaim another from vice, and obtain the reward of my own 
virtue. 


My example may deter others from venturing to the verge of 
rectitude, and affuming the appearance of evil. On the other 
hand, thofe, who judge of mere appearances without charity, may 
remark that no condudt was ever condemned with lefs thew of in- 
jurious feverity, nor yet with lefs juftice than mine. Whether my 
narrative will be believed indeed I cannot determine; but where 
innocence is poffible, it is dangerous to impute guilt, becaufe * with 
“ whatfoever judgment men jucge they fhall be judged ;” a truth 
which, if it was remembered and believed by all who profefs to 
receive itupon DivinE AUTHORITY, would impofe filence upon the 
cenforious and extort candour from the felfifh. And I hope that 
the ladies, who read my ftory, will never hear but with indigna- 
tion, that the underftanding of a LiperTine is a pledge of refor- 
mation; for his life cannot be known without abhorrence, nor 
fhared without ruin. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your humble fervant, 
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NUMBER CXIX. 


Jo be continued on Tuespays and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, December 23, 1753. 


Latiis regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam fi Lybiam remotts 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Paenus 
Serviat unt. Hor. 


MHLEN Socrates was afked, ‘ which of 
‘© mortal men was to be a@counted neareft to 
“the GODS in happinefs P” he anfwered, 
“ that man, who is in want of the feweft 


1a ‘* things.” 


In this anfwer, SocraTes left it to be gueficd by his auditors, 
whether, by the exemption from want which was to conftitute hap- 
pinefs, he meant amplitude of poffleffions or contraction of defire. 
And, indeed, there 1s fo little difference between them, that 
ALEXANDER the great confeffcd the inhabitant of a tub the next 
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man to the matter of the world; and left a declaration ‘to future 
aces, that if he were not ALEXANDER, he fhould with to be 


-DIOGENES. 


TuHEsE two ftates, however, though they refemble each other 
in their confequence, differ widely with refpect to the facility with 
which they may be attained. To make great acquifitions, can 
happen to very few; and in the uncertainty of human affairs, to 
many it will be incident to labour without reward, and to lofe 
what they already poffefs by endeavours to make it more; fome 
‘will always want abilities, and others opportunities to accumulate 
wealth. It is, therefore, happy, that nature has allowed us a 
more certain and eafy road to plenty; every man may grow rich 
by contracting his wifhes, and by quiet acquiefcence in what has 


been given him fupply the abfence of more. 


YeT fo far is almoft every man from emulating the happinefs 
of the Gods, by any other means than grafping at their power ; 
that it fcems to be the great bufine{s of life, to create wants as 
faft as they are fatisfied. It has been long obferved by moralifts, 
that every man fquanders or lofes a great part of that life, of 
which every man knows and deplores the fhortnefs; and it may 
be remarked with equal juftnefs, that though every man laments 
his own infufficiency to his happinefs, and knows himfelf a ne- 
ceflitous and precarious being, incefiantly folliciting the affiftance 
of others, and feeling wants which his own art or ftrength cannot 
fupply; yet there is no man, who does not, by the fuper- 
addition of unnatural cares, render himfelf ftill more dependant ; 
‘who does not create an artificial poverty, and fuffer himfelf to 
feel pain for the want of that, of which, when it is gained, he 


can have no enjoyment. 


Ir 
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Ir muft, indeed, be allowed, that as we lofe part of our time 
becaufe it fteals away filent and invifible, and many an hour 
is paffed before we recollect that it is paffing; fo unnatural 
defires infinuate themfelves unobferved into the mind, and we do 
not perceive that they are gaining upon us, till the pain which they 
give us awakens us to notice. No man is fufficiently vigilant to 
take account of every minute of his life, or to watch every motion 


of his heart. Much of our time likewife is facrificed to cuftom; 


we trifle, becaufe we fee others trifle: in the fame manner, we 


catch from example the contagion of defire; we fee all about 


us bufied in perfuit of imaginary good, and begin to buftle in the 


fame chafe, left greater activity fhould triumph over us. 


Ir is true, that to man, as a member of fociety, many things 


‘become neceffary, which, perhaps, in a ftate of nature are fu- 


perfluous ; and that many things, not abfolutely neceflary, are yet 
fo ufeful and convenient, that they cannot eafily be fpared. I 
will make yet a more ample and liberal conceffion. In opulent 


{tates ‘and regular governments, the temptations to wealth and 


yank, and to the diftinctions that follow them, are fuch as no 


‘force of underftanding finds it eafy to refift. 


Ir, therefore, I faw the quiet of life difturbed only by en- 


-deavours after wealth and honour; by follicitude, which the world, 


‘whether juftly or not, confidered as important; I fhould fcarcely 


have had courage to inculcate any precepts of moderation and for- 


-bearance. Tie that is engaged in a perfuit, in which all mankind 


profefs ta be his rivals, is f{upported by the authority of all man- 
kind in the profecution of his defign, and will, therefore, f{carcely 
{top to hear the lectures of a folitary philofopher. Nor am I cer- 
tain, that the accumulation of honeft gain ought to be hindered, 
or the ambition of juft honours always to be repreffcd. What- 


ever 
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ever can enable the poffeffor to confer any benefit upon others, 
may be defired upon virtuous principles ; and we ought not too 
rafhly to accufe any man of intending to confine the influence 


of his acquifitions to himfelf. 


Burt if we look round upon mankind, whom fhall we find 
among thofe that fortune permits to form their own manners, 
that is not tormenting himfelf with a with for fomething, of 
which all the pleafure and all the benefit will ceafe at the moment 
of attainment? One man is beggering his pofterity to build a 
houfe, which when finifhed he never will inhabit; another is le- 
velling mountains to open a profpect, which, when he has once 
enjoyed it, he can enjoy no more; another is painting cielings, 
carving wainfcot, and filling his apartments with coftly furniture, 
only that fome neighbouring houfe may not be richer or finer than 


his own. 


Tuar fplendor and elegance are not defireable, I am not fo 
abftracted from life as to inculcate ; but if we enquire clofely inte 
the reafon for which they are efteemed, we fhall find them valued 
principally as evidences-of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can flew 
greater depravity of underftanding, than to delight in the fhew 
when the reality is wanting; or voluntarily to become poor, that 


{trangers may for.a time imagine us to be rich. 


Bur there are yet-minuter objects and more trifling anxieties. 
Men may be found, who are kept from fleep by the want of a 
fhell particularly variegated ; who are wafting their lives, in ftrata- 
gems to obtain a book in a language which they do not under- 
ftand; who pine with envy at the flowers of another man’s par- 
terre; who hover like vultures round the owner ‘of a foffil, in 


yhopes to plunder his cabinet at his death; and who would net 


much 
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much regret to fee a ftreet in flames, if a box of medals might 


be fcattered in the tumult. 


_ He that imagines me to {peak of thefe fages in terms exaggerated 
and hyperbolical, has converfed but little with the race of vir- 
tuofo’s. A flight acquaintance with their ftudies, and a few vifits 
to their affemblies, would inform him, that nothing is fo worth- 
lefs, but that prejudice and caprice can give is value; nor any 
‘thing of fo little ufe, but that by indulging an idle competition, 
-or ynreafonable pride, a man may make ‘it to himfelf one of the 


neceffaries of life. 


Desrres like thefe, I may furely, without incurring the -cen- 


"-fure of morofenefs, advife every man to repel when they invade 


his mind ; or if he admits them, never to allow them any greater 


influence, than is neceflary to give petty employments the power 
of pleafing, and diverfify the day with flight amufements. 


Aw ardent wifh, whatever be its object, will always be able 
‘to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe ourfelves to want, 
torments us not in proportion to its real value, but according to 
the eftimation by which we have rated it in our own minds: in 
fome difeafes, the patient has been obferved to long for food, 
‘which {carce any extremity of hunger would in health have com- 
pelled him to fwallow; but while his organs were thus depraved 
the craving was irrefiftible, nor could any reft be obtained till it 
was appeafed by compliance. Of the fame-nature are the irregular 
appetites of the mind; though they are often excited by trifles, 
they are equally difquieting with real wants: the Roman, who 
-~wept at the death of his lamprey, felt the fame degree of forrow 


‘that extorts tears on other occafions. 


TNORDINATE 
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INORDINATE defires, of whatever kind, ought to be repreffed 
upon yet a higher confideration ; they muft be confidered as ene- 
mies not only to Happiness but to Virruge. There are men 
among thofe commonly reckoned the learned and the wife, who 
fpare no ftratagems to remove a competitor at an auction, who 
will fink the price of a rarity at the expence of truth, and whom 
it is not fafe to truft alone in a library or cabinet. Thefe are 
faults, which the fraternity feem to look upon as jocular mifchiefs, 
or to think excufed by the violence of the temptation: but I fhall 
always fear that he, who accuftoms himfelf to fraud in little 
things, wants only opportunity to practife it in greater; ‘* he that 
‘¢ has hardened himfelf by killing a fheep,” fays PyTHacoras, 


« will with lefs reluctance fhed the blood of man.” 


To prize every thing according to its REAL ule, ought to be 
the aim of a rational being. There are few things which can 
much conduce to Happiness, and, therefore, few things to be 
ardently defired. He that looks upon the bufinefs and buftle of 
the world, with the philofophy with which Socrates furveyed 
the fair at Athens, will turn away at laft with his exclamation, 


‘© How many things are here which I do not want!” 
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To be continued on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, December 29, 1753. 
$$ ee 


Ultima femper 
Expeclanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante cbhitum nemo fupremaque funera debet. Ovip. 


> HE numerous miferies of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages an univerfal complaint. The 
wifcft of men terminated all his experiments 
in fearch of happinefs, by the mournful con- 


bP) 


“4 feffion, that “all is vanity;” and the antient 
? 


patriarchs lamented, that “the days of their 


pilgrimage were few and evil.” 


‘THERE is, indeed, no topic on which it is more fuperfluous to 
accumulate authorities, nor any affertion of which our own eyes 
will more eafily difcover, or our fenfations more frequently im- 
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ao 


prefs the truth, than, that mifery is the lot of man, that our pre- 


fent ftate is a flate of danger and infelicity. 


Wuen we take the moft diftant profpect of life, what does it 
prefent us but a chaos of unhappinefs, a confufed and tumultuous 
{cene of labour and conteft, difappointment and defeat? If we view 
paft ages in the reflection of hiftory, what do they offer to our 
meditation but crimes and calamities? One year is diftinguifhed 
by a famine, another by an earthquake; kingdoms are made de- 
folate, fometimes by wars, and fometimes by peftilence; the peace 
of the world is interrupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, 
at another by the rage of a conqueror. The memory is ftored only 
with viciflitudes of evil; and the happinefs, fuch as it is, of one 
part of mankind, is found to arife commonty from fanguinary 
fuccefs, from victories which confer upon them the power, not fo 
much of improving life by any new enjoyment, as of inflicting 
mifery on others, and gratifying their own pride by comparative 


greatnefs. 


But by him that examines life with a more clofe attention, the 
happinefs of the world will be found flill lefs than it appears. In 
fome intervals of public profperity, or, to ufe terms more proper, 
in fome intermiffions of calamity, a general diffufion of hapoi- 
nefs may feem to overfpread a people; all is triumph and exulta- 
tation, jollity and plenty; there are no public fears and dangers, 
and ** no complainings in the ftreets.” But the condition of indivi- 
duals is very little mended by this gencral calm; pain and malice 
and difcontent flill continue their havock, the filent depredation goes 
inceffantly forward, and the grave continucs to be filled by the 


victims of forrow. 


He that enters a gay affembly, beholds the chearfulnefs dif- 
played in every countenance, and finds all fitting vacant and dif- 
engaged, 
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‘S engaged, with no other attention than to give or to reccive plea- 
fure; would naturally imagine, that he had reached at Jaft the 
metropolis of felicity, the place facred to gladnefs of heart, from 
whence all fear and anxiety were irreverfibly excluded. Such, in- 
deed, we may often find to be the opinion of thofe, who from a 
lower ftation look up to the pomp and gayety which they cannot 
reach; but who is there of thofe who frequent thefe luxurious 
affemblies, that will not confefs his own uneafinefs, or cannot re- 
“count the vexations and diftreffes that prey upon the lives of his 


- gay companions? 


Tue world, in its beft ftate, is nothing more than a larger af- 
‘  fembly of beings, combining to counterfeit happinefs which they 
“do not feel, employing every art and contrivance to embellith fife, 


“and to hide their real condition from the eyes of one another. 


Oe 


eset 


Tue fpecies of happinefs moft obvious to the obfervation of 
others, is that which depends upon the goods of fortune; yet even 
this is often fictitious. There is in the world more poverty than 
is generally imagined; not only becaufe many whofe poffeflions 
are large have defires ftill larger, and many meafure their wants by 

* the gratifications which others enjoy; but great numbers are 
prefled by real neceffities which it is their chief ambition to con- 
ceal, and are forced to purchafe the appearance of competence 
and chearfulnefs at the expence of many comforts and conve- 


niences of life. 


Many, however, are confeffedly rich, and many more are fuf- 
ficiently removed from all danger of real poverty: but it has 
been long ago remarked, that money cannot purchafe quict; the 
higheft of mankind can promife themfelves no exemption from 

— that difcord or fufpicion, by which the fweetnefs of domeitic re- 


tircment 
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tirement is deftroyed ; and muft always be even more expofed, in 
the {ame degrce as they are elevated above others, to the treachery 
of dependants, the calumny of defamers, and the violence of 


opponents. 


AFFLICTION is infeparable from our prefent ftate; it adheres 
to all the inhabitants of this world in different proportions indeed, 
but with an allotment which feems very little regulated by our own 
conduct. It has been the boaft of fome {welling moralifts, that 
every man’s fortune was in his own power, that prudence fupplied 
the place of all other divinities, and that happinefs is the unfailing 
confequence of virtue. But furely, the quiver of OMNIPOTENCE 
is ftored with arrows, againft which the fhield of human virtue, 
however adamantine it has been boafted, is held up in vain: we 
do not always fuffer by our crimes; we are not always protected 


by our innocence. 


A coop Man is by no means exempt from the danger of 
fuffering by the crimes of others; even his goodnefs may raife 
him encmies of implacable malice and reftlefs perfeverance: the 
good man has never been warranted by Heaven from the treachery 
of friends, the difobedience of children, or the difhonefty of a 
wife: he may fee his cares made ufelefs by profufion, his in- 
{tructions defeated by perverfenefs, and his kindnefs rejected by 
ingratitude ; he may languifh under the infamy of falfe accufa- 


tions, or perifh reproachfully by an unjuft {entence. 


A coop Man is fubject, like othcr mortals, to all the influ- 
ences of natural evil: his harveft is not {pared by the tempeft, nor 
his cattle by the murrain ; his houfe flames like others in a con- 
flagration ; nor have his fips any peculiar power of refifting hur- 
ricanes: his mind, however elevated, inhabits a body fubjcét to 


innumerable 


. 
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innumerable cafualties, of which he muft always fhare the dan- 
gers and the pains; he bears about him the feeds of difeafe, and 
may linger away a great part of his life under the tortures of the 
cout or ftone ; at one time groaning with infufferable anguith, at 
another diffolved in liftleffnefs and languor. 

From this general and indifcriminate diftribution of mifery, 
the moralifts have always derived one of their ftrongeft moral 
arcuments for a Furure STATE; for fince the common events 
of the prefent life happen alike to the good and bad, it follows 
from the Jusrice of the SuprREME Berne, that there muft be 
another ftate of exiftence, in which a juft retribution fhall be 
made, and every man fhall be happy and miferable according 


to his works. 


Tue miferies of life, may, perhaps, afford fome proof of a 
future {tate, compared as well with the Mercy as the Jusrice of 
GOD. It is fcarcely to be imagined, that InrinrTrE BeNnevo- 
LENCE would create a being capable of enjoying fo much more 
than is here to be enjoyed, and qualified by nature to prolong pain 
by remembrance and anticipate it by terror, if he was not de- 
figned for fomething nobler and better than a ftate, in which many 
of his faculties can ferve only for his torment, in which he is to 
be importuned by defires that never can be fatisfied, to feel many 
evils which he had no power to avoid, and to fear many which 
he fhall never feel: there will furely come a time, when every 
capacity of happinefs fhall be filled, and none fhall be wretched 
but by his own fault. 


In the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly that the heart of 
man is purified, and that the thoughts are fixed upon a better 
ftate. Profperity, allayed and imperfect as it is, has power to in- 

toxicate 
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toxicate the imagination, to fix the mind upon the prefent {cene, 
to produce confidence and elation, and to make him who enjoys 
affluence and honours forget the hand by which they were be- 
ftowed. It is feldom that we are otherwife, than by affliction, 
awakened to a fenfe of our own imbecillity, or taught to know 
-how little all our acquifitions can conduce to fafety or to quiet ; 
and how juftly we may afcribe to the fuperintendence of a HIGHER 
Power, thofe bleflings which in the wantonnefs of fuccefs we 


confidcred as the attainments of our policy or couraze. 


Notuinc confers fo much ability to refift the temptations that 
perpetually furround us, as an habitual confideration of the fhort- 
nefs of life, and the uncertainty of thofe pleafures that follicit our 
perfuit; and this confideration can be inculcated only by affliétion. 
“ O Death! how bitter is the remembrance of thee, to a man 
«that lives at eafe in his poffefhions.” If our prefent ftate were 
one continued fucceffion of delights, or one uniform flow of 
calmnefs and tranquillity, we fhould never willingly think upon 
itsend; death would then furcly furprize us as “a thicf in the 
“ night ;” and our tafk of duty would remain unfinifhed, till “ the 


“ night came when no man can work.” 


WuiLe affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we may confole 
ourfelves under its preflures, by remembering, that they are no 
particular marks of Divinz DispLeasvre ; fince all the diftreffes 
of perfecution have been fuffered by thofe, ‘* of whom the world 


’ 


“was not worthy ;” and the REpEEMER of Mankunp himfelf 


was ‘aman of forrows and acquainted with grief.” 


T 
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NUMBER CXXI. 


To be continued on TuEespays and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, Yanuary 1, 1754. 


Arma virumque cano, Troje qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus, Lavinaque ventt 
Litora. Multum ille et terris jactatus et alto; 


Multa quoque et bello paffus. ————_ VIRG. 


‘To the ADVENTURER. | 

SIR, | | 
AGreRe ee FEW nights ago, after I came home from 
BAC Wap Je the tavern, I took up the firft volume of your 
MSH /A\NGeia.2 papers, which at prefent is'depofited near the 
‘ <9 elbow chair m my chamber, and happened to 
w8 read the fifth number which contains the nar- 
Sy rative of a FLEA. After I fell afleep, I imagined 
the book ftill to lie open before me, and that at 
the bottom of the page I faw not a FLEA but a 


‘Louse, who addreffed me with fuch folemnity of accent, that it 


brought. to my mind fome orations which I had formerly heard in 


faint Stephen’s chapel. | | 
Srr, faid he, it has been remarked by thofe, who have enriched 


~ themfelves from the mines of knowledge by deep refearches and 


Jaborious ftudy, that fublunary beings are all mortal, and that life 
is a ftate of perpetual peril and inquictude: fuch, indeed, hitherto 
has been my experience; and yet Ido not remember, that I have 
brought calamity upon myfelf by any uncommon deviations either 
from virtue or prudence. | 

I was hatched in the head of a boy about eight years old, who 
was placed under the care of a parifh nurfe, and educated at the 


‘charity {chool. In this place, as in a populous city, I foon obtained 


a fettlement; and as our ftate of adolefcence is fhort, had in a few 
months a numerous family. This, indeed, was the happieft period 
of my life; I fuffered little apprehenfion from the comb cr the 
razor, and forefaw no misfortune, except that our country fhould 


‘be overftocked, and we fhould be compelled to wander, like the 
‘Barbarians of the North, in fearch of another. But it happened 
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that the lord of our foil, in an evil hour, went with fome of his 
companions to Highgate. Juft at the top of the hill was a ftage 
and a. mountebank, where feveral feats of wit and humour were 
performed. by .a gentleman with a gridiron gpon his back, wha 
aflifted the doctor in his vocation. We were prefently in the midtt 
-of the crowd, and foon after upon the ftage; which the boy was 
perfuaded to afcend, that by a fudden ftroke of conjuration, a great 
quantity of gold might be conveyed under his hat. Under his hat,- 
however, the dextrous' but mifchicvous operator, having imper- 
ceptibly conveyed a rotten egg, clapped his hand fmartty upon it, 
and fhewed the aurum potabile running down on each fide, to the 
unfpeakable delight of the beholders, but to the great difappoint- 
-ment of the boy and the total‘rain of our community... 

I+ is impoffible to defcribe the confafion and diftreis which this 
‘accident initantly. produced among us: we were at once buried in 
a quag, intollerably noifome, and infuperably vifcid: thofe who 
had: been overturned .in its paffage, found it impoffible to recover 
their fituation ; and the few, who happening to lie near the borders 
of the fuffufion, had with the utmoft eftorts of their ftrength crawled 
to thofe parts which it had not reached, laboured in vain to free 
‘themfelves fram fhaekles which every moment became more {trong 
_as the fubftance which formed them grew more hard, and threatened 
in a fhort time totally to deprive them of all power of motion. I 
‘was myfelf among this number, and cannot even now recollea 
my fityation without fhuddering at my danger. In the mean time 
the candidate for enchanted gold, wha in the fearch of pleafure had 
found only dirt and hunger, wearinefs and difappointment, reflect- 
ing that his ftolen holiday was at an end, returned forlorn and dif- 
confolate to his nurfe. The nafe of this good woman was foon 
oftended by an unfavory {mell, and it was nat long before fhe dif- 
covered whence it proceeded. A few queftions, and a good thump 
-on the back, brought the whole fecret to light; and the delin- 
quent, that he might be at once purified and punifhed, was car- 
ried to the next pump, where his head was held under the {pout 
till he had received the difcipline of a pickpocket. He was in- 
deed very near being drowned ; but his fufferings were nothing in 
ccomparifon of ours. We were overwhelmed with a fecond inun- 
dation: the cataracts, which burft upon us with a noife tenfold 
amore dreadful than thunder, fwept us by hundreds before them, 
and the few that remained would not have had ftrength to keep 
their hold againft the impetuofity of the torrent if it had continued 
.a few minutes longer. I was ftill among thofe that efcaped ; and 
after we had a little recovered from our fright, we found that if 
we had loft our friends, we were releafed from the vifcous durance 
which our own ftrength could never have broken. ‘We were alfo 
. delivered from the dread of an emigration and a famine ; and taking 
-comfort in thefe reflections, we were enabled to reconcile ourfelves, 
-without murmuring, to the fate of thofe who had perifhed. : | 

UT 


pace? 
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Bur the feries of misfortunes which I have been doomed to fuf-- 
fer, without refpite, was now begun. The next day was Holy. 
Thurfday; and the flupendous being, who, without labour, car- 
ried the ruins of our flate in procetfion to the bounds of his parith, 
thought fit to break his wand into a cudgel as foon as he came- 
home. This he was impatient to ufe; and in an engagement with. 
an adverfary, who had armed him(clf with the like weapon, he- 
received a ftroke upon his head, by which my favourite wife and 
three children, the whole remains of my family, were crufhed to 
atoms in amoment. Iwas myfelf {fo near as to be thrown down 
by the concuffion of the blow; and the boy immediately {cratch- 
ing his head to alleviate the {mart, was within an hair of deftroy- 
ing me with his nail. 

Iwas fo terrified at this accident that I crept down to the nape 
of his neck, where I continued all the reft of the day ; and at night, 
when he retired to eat his cruft of bread in the chimney corner, I 
concluded that I fhould at leaft be fafe all the morning, and there- 
fore began my repaft, which the dangers and misfortunes of the 
day had prevented. Whether having long fafted my bite was more 
keen than ufual, or whether I had made my attack .in a more fens 
fible part, I cannot tell; but the boy fuddenly thruft up his fingers 
with fo much fpeed and dexterity, that he laid hold of me, and 
aimed with all his force to throw me into the fire: in this favaye 
attempt he would certainly have fucceeded, if I had not ftuck be: 
tween his finger and his nail, and fell fhort upon fome linen that 
was hanging to dry. | 

The woman, who took in wafhing, was employed by a laun- 
drefs of fome diftinétion ; and it happened that I had fallen on the 
fhift fleeve of a celebrated toaft, who frequently made her appear- 
ance at court. I concealed myfelf with great caution in the plaits, 
and the next night had the honour to accompany her into the draw- 
ing-room, where fhe was furrounded by rival beauties from whom 
fhe attracted every eye, and ftood with the utmoft compofure of 
mind and countenance in the center of admiration and defire. In 
this fituation I became impatient of confinement,: and after feveral 
efforts made my way out by her tucker, hoping to have paffed on 
under her handkerchief to her head; but in this hope I was dif- 
appointed, for handkerchief fhe had none. I was not, however, 
willing to go back, and as my ftation was the principal object of 
the whole circle, 1 was foon difcovered by thofe who ftood near. 
They gazed at me with eager attention, and fometimes turned to- 
nak each other with very intelligent looks ; but of this the lady 
took no notice, as it was the common effect of that profufion 
of beauty which fhe had been ufed to pour upon every eye: 
the emotion, however, at length increafed till the obferved it, 
and glancing her eye downward with a fecret exultation, fhe di- 
‘covered the caufe: pride inftantly covered thofe cheeks with blufhes 
which modefty had: forfaken; and as I was now become fenfible of 
: my 
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:my danger, I was hafting to retreat. At this inftant a young noble- 
man, who perceived that the lady was become fenfible of her dif- 
grace, and who, perhaps, thought that it might be deemed an inde- 

-corum to approach the place where I ftood with his hand ina 

‘public affembly, -{tooped down, and holding up his hat to his face, 

‘directed fo violent a blaft towards me from his mouth, that I va- 

‘nifhed before it like an atom ina whirlwind ; and the next mo- 

‘ment found myfelf in the toupee of a battered beau, whofe attention 
was engrofied by the widow of a rich citizen, with whofe plumb 

che hoped to pay his debts and procure a new miftrefs. | 

‘In this place the hair was fo thin that it fcarce afforded me 

‘fhelter, except a fingle row of curls on each fide, where the powder 

-and greafe were infuperable obftacles to my progrefs: here, how- 

-ever, I continued near a week, but it was in every refpedct a dread- 
ful fituation. I lived in perpetual folitude and danger, fecluded 
from my fpecies, and expofed to the curfed claws of the valet, 
who perfecuted me every morning and every night. In the morn- 
ing, it was with the utmoft difficulty that I efcaped from being 
kneaded up in a lump of pomatum, or fqueezed to death between 
the burning forceps of a crifping iron; and at night, after I had 
with the utmoft vigilance and dexterity evaded the comb, 1 was 
{till liable to be thruft through the body with a pin. | 

I FREQUENTLY meditated my efcape, and formed many projects 
to effect it, which I afterwards abandoned either as dangerous or 
impracticable... | obferved that the valet had a much better head of 
hair than his mafter, and that he fometimes wore the fame bag; 
into the bag, therefore, one evening 1 defcended with great circum- 

{pection, and was removed with it; nor was it long before my 
utmoft expectations were an{wered, for the valet tied on my dor- 
mitory to his own hair the very next morning, and I gained a new 
fettlement. : 

Bur: the bag was not the only part of the mafter’s drefs which 

was .occafionally appropriated by the fervant, who being foon after 
my exploit detected in wearing a laced frock before it had-been left 
oft, was turned away at-a minute’s warning, and defpairing to 
obtain a character, returned to the occupation in which he had been 
bred, and became journeyman to a barber in the city, who upon 

-feeing a fpecimen of his fkill to drefs hair a-la-mode de la cour, was 
willing to receive him without a fcrupulous examination of his 
-mmorals. | | 

_. ‘Turis change in the fituation of my patron was of-great advan- 
“tage to me for 1 began to have more company and lefs difturbance. 
‘But among other perfons whom he attended every morning to thave, 
. was an elderly gentleman of great repute for natural knowlcdge, .a 
fellow of many foreign focieties, and a profound .adept in -experi- 
omental philofophy. This gentleman, having conceived a defign to 
: repeat Leuenhoeck’s experiments upon the increafe of our fpecies, 

enquired of the proprietor-of my dwelling if he could help him t 

a 
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a fubje&t. The man was at firft ftartled at the queftion; but it 
was no fooner comprehended than he pulled out an ivory comb, and 
produced myfelf and two affociates, one of whom died foon after 
of the hurt he received. 

Tue fage received us with thanks, and very carefully conveyed 
us into his ftocking, where, though it was not a fituation perfectly 
agreeable to our nature, we produced a numerous progeny. Here, 
however, I fuftered new calamity, and was expofed to new danger. 
The philofopher, whom a fedentary and reclufe life had rendered 
extreamly fufceptible of cold, would often fit with his fhins fo 
near the fire, that we were almoft f{corched to death before we 
could get round to the calf for fhelter. He was allo fubjedt to 
frequent abftractions of mind ; and at thefe times many of us have 
been miferably deftroyed by his broth or his tea, which he would 
hold fo much on one fide that it would run over the veffel, and 
overflow us witha fcalding deluge from his knee to his ancle: nor 
was this all; for when he felt the fmart he would rub the part with 
his hand, without refleting upon his nurfery, till he had crufhed 
great part of thofe that had elcaped. Still, however, it was my 
fortune to furvive for new adventures. 7 

Tue philofopher, among other vifitants whofe curiofity he was 
pleafed to gratify, was fometimes favoured with the company of 
ladies: for the entertainment of a lady it was miy misfortune to be 
one morning taken from my family when I leaft fulpected it, and 
{ecured in the apparatus of a folar microfcope. After I had 
contributed to their aftonifhment and diverfion near an hour, I 
was left with the utmoft inhumanity and ingratitude to perifh of 
hunger, immured between the two pieces of ifinglafs thro’ which 
J had been exiubited. In this condition I remained three days and 
three nights; and fhould certainly have perifhed in the fourth, if a 
boy about feven years old, who was carelefly left alone in the 
room, had not poked his finger through the hole in which 1 was 
confined, and once more fet me at liberty. I was, however, ex- 
tremely weak, and the window being open I was blown into the 
{treet, and fell on the uncovered perriwig of a doctor of phyfic, 
who had juft alighted to vifit a patient. This was the firft time 
I had ever entered a perriwig, a fituation which I {carce lefs de- 
precate than the microfcope: I found it a defolate wildernets, with- 
out inhabitants and without bounds. I continued to traverie it 
with incredible labour, but I knew not in what direction, and de- 
fpaired of being ever reftored either to food or reft. My f{pirits 
were at length exhaufted, my gripe relaxed, and I fell almoft in 
a ftate of infenfibility from the verge of the labyrinth in which I 
had been bewildered, into the head of a patient in the hofpital, 
over whom, after my fall, I could juft perceive the doctor leaning 
to look at his tongue. 

By the warmth and nourifhment which this place afforded me I 
foon revived. I rejoiced at my deliverance, and thought I had no- 

thing 
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thing to fear but the death of the patient in whose licad I had taken 
fhelter. 

I was, however, foon convinced of my mifiake ; for among 
other patients in the fame ward was a cniid about fix year s old, who 
having been put in fora rupture, had fallen into the jaundice. For 
this dicate the nurie, inthe abfence of the phy Fcian, prefcribed a 
certain number of my fpecics to be adminittered aitve in a fpooi:- 
fullof milk. Avccollection was immediately made, and I was num- 
bered among the unhapny victims which ignorance 2ad ink unanity 
had thus devoted to deftruction : I was immerasd | em vere potion : 
and faw myfelf approach the horrid jaws that i expect 2d would 
the next moment clofe over me ; ; not but that, in this cresaas i230 
ment, I had fome languid hope of pafling the gulph unhurt, and 
finding a {ettlement at the bottom. My fate, however, was otner- 
wife determined: for the child, in a fit of fro rc and angir, 
dafhed the fpoon out of the hand ofthe nurfe; and after incredibic 
fatigue I recovered the flation to which I had defcended fron. the 
doctor’s wig. 

I was once more congratulating myfelf on an efcae aimort mirc- 
culous, when I was alarmed by the appearance of a basher, with 
all the dreadful apparatus of his tride. Ifoon found that ae meron 
whofe head I had chofen for an afylum was become ¢elirious, and 
that the hair was by the phyfician’s order to be removed for abiifter. 

HERE my courage totally failed, and all my hopes forfook me. 
It happened, however, that tho’ I was entangled in the fuds, yet 
I was depofited unhurt upon the operator’s thaving cloth ; on, 
whence, as he was fhaving you this night, I gained your ewlder. 
and have this moment crawled out from the plaits of your ftock, 
which you have juft taken off and laid upon this tabic. Whether 
this event be fortunate or unfortunate, time only can diicover: but 
I {till hope to find fome dwelling, whcre no comb fhall ever enter, 
and no nails fhall ever fcratch ; which neither pincers, nor razor 
fhall approach; where I fhall pafs the remainder of life in perfect 
fecurity and repofe, amuidit the {miles of fociety and the profufion 
of plenty. 

AT this hope fo extravagant and ridiculous, uttered with fuch fo- 
lemnity of diction and manner, I burft into a fit of immodcrate 
laughter that awaked me: but my mirth was inftantly repreffed by 
refleGing, that THE LIFE OF MAN 1s not lefs expofed to EviL; and 
that all his expectations of fecurity and happinefs in TEMPORAL 
FOSSESSIONS, are equally chimerical and abfurd. 


Iam, SIR, 


Your humble Servant, 


DORMITOR. 


THE 
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To be continued on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, ‘Yanuary 5, 1754. 


Telepbus & Peleus, cum pauper & exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas, & fefquipedalia verba, 
Si curat cor fpectantis tetigiffe quereld. Hor. 


re A DNESS being occafioned by a clofe and 
‘© continued attention of the mind to a fingle ob- 
g ject, SHAKESPEARE judicioufly reprefents the 
~ lofs of royalty, as the particular idea which 
Shas brought on the diftraction of Lear, and 
® which perpetually recurs to his imagination, 
and mixes itfelf with all his ramblings, Full of this idea, there- 
fore, he breaks out abruptly in the Fourth AG: “ No, they can- 
“ not touch me for coining: I am the king himfelf.” He believes _ 
himfelf to be raifing recruits, and cenfures the inabiljty and unfkil- 
fulnefs of fome of his foldiers: ‘* There’s your prefs money. That 
‘< fellow handles his bow like a crow keeper: draw mea clothier’s 
“ yard. Look, look, a moufe! Peace peace; this piece of 
VOL, IL. Gee “© toafted 
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“ toafted cheefe will do it.” The art of our poet is tranfcendent in 
thus making a paffage that even borders on burlefque, ftrongly ex- 
preffive of the madnefs he is painting. Lear fuddenly thinks him- 
felf in the field; ‘ there’s my gauntlet — I'll prove it on a giant:” 
and that he has fhot his arrow fuccefsfuily ; ‘* O well flown barb! 
‘ith clout, ith clout: hewgh! give the word.” He then recol- 
leéts the falfhood and cruelty of his daughters, and breaks out in 
fome pathetic reflexions on his old age, and on the tempeft to 
which he was fo lately expofed: ‘* Ha! Gonerill, ha! Regan! 
“© They flattered me like a dog, and told me, I had white hairs 
“© on my beard, ere the black ones were there. To fay ay, and 
“no, to every thing that I faid—~ay and no too, was no good di- 
‘© vinity. When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to 
‘© make me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my 
‘< bidding; there I found ’em, there I {melt ‘em out. Go to, 
“«¢ they’re not men of their words; they told me I was every thing: 
 °tis a lie, Iam not ague-proof.” The impotence of royalty to 
exempt its poficffor, more than the meaneft fubje@, from fuffering 
natural evils, is here finely hinted at. 


Hrs friend and adherent Gio’stTer, having been lately de- 
prived of fight, enquires if the voice he hears is not the voice of 
the king: Lear in{ftantly catches the word, and replies with great 
quicknels, 


—— Ay, every inch a king: 
When I do ftare, fee how the fubject quakes! 
I pardon that man’s life. What was thy caufe? 
Adultery? no, thou fhalt not die: die for adultery ! 


He then makes fome very fevere refleGtions on the hypocrify of 
lewd and abandon’d women, and adds, “ Fie, fie, fie; pah, pah! 
‘““ Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to {weeten my 
‘* imagination :” and as every object feems to be prefent to the 
eyes of the lunatic, he thinks he pays for the drug; ‘* there’s 
money for thee!” Very flrong and lively alfo is the imagery in a 
fucceeding fpeech, where he thinks himfelf viewing his fubjects 
punifhed by the proper officer : 


Thou 
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Thou rafcal bedel, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why doft thou lath that whore? ftrip thy own back ; 
Thou hotly luft’ft to ufe her in that kind 

For which thou whip’ft her ! 


This circumftance leads him to reflect on the efficacy of rank and 
power, to conceal and palliate profligacy and injuftice ; and this 
fine fatire is couched in two different metaphors, that are carried 
on with much propriety and elegance : | 
Through: tatter’d cloaths {mall vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 


We are moved to find that Lear has fome faint knowledge of 
his old and faithful courtier : 


If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough; thy name is Glo’fter : 


The advice he then gives him is very affecting: 
Thou muft be patient ; we came crying hither : 
Thou knowft, the firft time that we {mell the air, 
We wawle and cry 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools! 


This tender complaint of the miferies of human life bears fo exact 
a refemblance with the following paffage of Lucretius, that I 
cannot forbear tranfcribing it: 

Vagitique locum lugubri complet, ut equum eft, 

Cut tantum in vita reflet tranfire malorum, 


It is not to be imagined that our author copied from the Roman ; 
on fuch a fubject it is almoft impoffible but that two perfons of 
genius and fenfibility muft feel and think alike. Lear drops his 
moralities, and meditates revenge : | 


It were a delicate ftratagem to fhoe 
A troop of horfe with felt. Ill put’t in proof; 
And when I’ve ftolen upon thefe fons in law, 
Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 
_ The 
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The expedient is well fuited to the character of a lunatic; and 
the frequent repetitions of the word “ kill,” forcibly reprefent his 
rage, and defire of revenge, and muft affect an intelligent audience 
at once with pity and terror. At this inftant CorpE.1a fends one 
of her attendants to protect her father from the danger with which 
he is threatened by her fifters: the wretched king is fo accuftomed 
‘to mifery, and fo hopelefs of fuccour, that when the meffenger 
offers to lead him out, he imagines himfelf taken captive and 
mortally wounded : 

No refcue? what a prifoner? Iam e’en 

The nat’ral fool of fortune: ufe me well, 

You fhall have ranfom. Let me have furgeons ; 

I am cut to th’ brains. 


CorDELIA at length arrives; an opiate is adminiftered to the 
king to calm the agonies and agitations of his mind; and a moft 
interefting interview enfues between this daughter that was fo un- 
juftly fufpected of difaffection, and the rafh and miftaken father. 
Lear, during his flumber, has been arrayed in regal apparel, and 
is brought upon the ftage in a chair, not recovered from his 
trance. I know not a fpeech more truly pathetic than that of 
Corpe ia when fhe firft fees him: 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face 


To be expos’d againft the warring winds? 


The dreadfulnefs of that night is exprefled by a circumftance of 
great humanity, for which kind of ftrokes SHAKESPEARE 19 as 
eminent as for his poetry : 

My very encmy’s dog, 

Tho’ he had bit me, “fhould have ftood that night 

Again{ft my fire. And waft thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with fwine, and rogues forlorn, 

In fhort and mufty ftraw ? 


Lear begins to awake ; but his imagination is ftill diftempered, 
and his pain exquifite : 
You do me wrong to take me out o’ th’ grave. 
Thou art a foul in ‘blifs; but I am bound 
Upon 
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‘Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 

Do fcald like molten lead——— 
‘When CorpeLia in great affliction afks him if he knows her, 
-he replies, 

You are a fpirit, Tknow ; when did you die? 
This reply heightens her diftréfs: but his fenfibility beginning to 
return, fhe kneels to him, and begs his benediction. 1 hope :I 
have no readers that can,perufe his anfwer without tears : 


Pray do not mock mez 

I am a very foolifh fond old man, 

Fourfcore and upward ; and to deal plainly, 

TI fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

‘Methinks I fhould‘know you, and know this man; 
‘Yet I am doubtful: for I’m mainly ignorant, 
What place this is———Do not laugh at me; 

For as 1am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child CorDELIA, ———-« 


The humility, calmnefs, and fedatenefs of this fpeech, oppofed te 
the former rage and indignation of Lear, is finely calculated to 
excite commiferation. Struck with the remembrance of the in- 
jurious fufpicion he had cherifhed againft this favourite and fond 
daughter, the poor old man entreats her ‘* not to weep,” and tells 
her, that “if fhe has prepared poifon for him, he is ready to 
¢ drink it; for I know,” fays he, “‘ you do not, you cannot love 
“ me, after my cruel ufage of you: your fifters have done me 
«© much wrong, of which | have fome ‘faint remembrance; you 
«© have fome caufe to hate me, they have none.” Being told 
that he is not in France but in his own kingdom, he anfwers 
haftily, and in connection with that leading idea which I have 
‘before infifted on, “ Do not abufe me :”——and adds, with a meeke 
nefs and contrition that are very pathetic, ‘‘ Pray now forget and 
** forgive ; I am old, and foolifh.” 


CorDELIA 1s at laft flain: the lamentations of LEAR are ex~ 
‘tremely tender and affecting ; and this accident is fo fevere and 
antolerable, that it again deprives him of his intellect, which 


feemed to be returning. 
His 
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His laft fpeech, .as he furveys the body, -confifts of fuch fimple 


reficCtions as nature and forrow dictate : | 
Why fhould a dog, .a horfe, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come nomore ; 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 


“The heaving and {welling of his heart is defcribed by a moft ex- 


_preffive circum({tance: 


Pray you undo this button. ‘Thank you Sir: 
Do you fee this? Look on her, look on her lips, 
Look there, look there (dies. ) 


I sHaxz tranfiently obferve, in conclufion of thefe remarks, 
that this drama is chargeable with confiderable imperfeétions, 
The plot of Epmuwnp againft his brother, which diftraéts the at- 
tention, and deftroys the unity of the fable; the cruel and horrid 
extinction of GLo’sTER’s eyes, which ought not to be exhibited 
on the ftage; the utter improbability of GLo’sTer’s imagining, 
though blind, that he had leaped down Dover Cliff; and fome 
paflages that are too turgid and full of ftrained metaphors; are 
faults which the warmeft admirers of SHAKESPEARE will find it 
difficult to excufe. I know not, alfo, whether the cruelty of the 
daughters is not painted with circumftances too favage and un- 
natural: for it is not fufficient to fay, that this monftrous barbarity 
is founded on hiftorical truth, if we recollect the juft obfervation 
of BoILEAu, 


Le vrai peut quelquefois n'etre pas vraifemblable, 


a 
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TUESDAY, anuary 8, 1754. 


Fam proterva 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum. Hor. 


§ HAVE before remarked, that “to abftain 
“ from the appearance of evil,” is a precept in 
that law, which has every charadteriftic of 


Divinity; and I have in more than one of 


tice of it, by an illuftration of its excellence 
and importance. 


CircumsTANCES have been admitted as evidences of guilt, even 
when death has been the confequence of conviction : and a conduct 


by which evil is ftrongly implied, is little lefs pernicious than that _ 


by which it is expreffed. With refpeét to fociety, as far as it can 
be influenced by example, the effect of both is the fame; for 
every man encourages the practice of that vice which he commits 
in appearance, though he avoids it in fat: and with refpeét to the 

VOL. Il. Hhh individual, 
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individual, as the efteem of the world is a motive to virtue only 
lefs powerful than the approbation of confcicnce, he, who knows 
that he is alrcady degraded by the imputation of guilt, will find 
himfelf half difarmed when he ts affailed by temptation; and 
as he will have lefs to lofe, he will, indced, be lefs difpofed to 
refit. Of the fex, whofe levity is moft likely to provoke cenfure, 
it is eminently true, that the lofs of character by imprudence fre- 
quently induces the lofs of virtue: the ladies, therefore, fhould be 
proportionably circumipect; as to thofe, in whom folly is moft likely 


to terminate in guilt, it is certainly of moft importance to be wife. 


Tuis fubject has irrefiftibly obtruded itfelf upon my mind in the 
filent hour of meditation, becaufe, as often as I have reviewed the 
{cenes in which I have mixed among the bufy and the gay, I have 
obferved, that a depravity of manners, a licentious extravagance of 
drefs and behaviour, are become alimoft univerfal; virtue feems 
ambitious of a refemblance to vice, as vice glories in the deformi- 


ties which fhe has been ufed to hide. 


A DECENT timidity and modeft referve, have been always con- 
fidered as auxiliaries to beauty; but an air of diffolute boldnefs is 
now affected by all who would be thought graceful or polite: 
chaftity, which ufed to be difcovered in every gefture and every 
look, is now retired to the breaft, and is found only by thofe who 
intend its deftruction ; as a general when the town is furrendered 
retreats to the citadel, which is always lefs capable of defence 


when the outworks are poflefled by the enemy. 


Ture is now little apparent difference between the virgin and 
the proftitute; if they are not otherwife known, they may fhare 
the box and the _drawing- room without diftinction. The fame 
fafhion which takes away the veil of modefty, will neceflarily con- 
ceal lewdnels 5 and hononr and fhame will lofe their influeuce, 

becaule 
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becaufe they will no longer diftinguifh virtue from vice. General 
cuftom, perhaps, may be thought an effectual fecurity againft 
general cenfure; but it will not always lull the fufpicions of jealoufy, 
nor can it familiarize any beauty without deftroying its influence, 


or diminifh the prerogatives of a hufband without weakening his 


attachment to his wife. 


Tue excefs of every mode may be declined without remarkable 
fingularity ; and the ladies, who fhould even dare to be fingular in 
the prefent defection of tafte, would proportionably encreafe their 


power and fecure their happinefs. 


I Know that in the vanity and the prefumption of youth, it is 
common to allege the confciou{nefs of innocence, as a reafon for 
the contempt of cenfure; and a licenfe, not only for every free- 


dom, but for every favour except the Jaft. This confidence can, 


perhaps, only be repreffed by a fenfe of danger : and as the perfons , 


whom I wifh to warn, are moft impatient of declamation, and 


moft fufceptible of pity, I will addrefs them ina ftory; and J 
hope the events will not only illuftrate but imprefs the precept 


which they contain. 


Friavitia, juft as fhe had entered her fourteenth year, was left 
an orphan to the care of her mother, in fuch circumftances as dif. 
appointed all the hopes which her education had encouraged. Her 
father, who lived in great elegance upon the falary of a place at 
court, died fuddenly, without having made any provifion for his 
family, except an annuity of one hundred pounds, which he had 
purchafed for his wife with part of her marriage portion ; nor was 
he poffeffed of any property, except the furniture of a large houte in 


one of the new fquares, an equipage, a few jewels, and fome piate. 


THE greater part of the furniture and the equipage were fo'd to 
pay his debts; the jewels which were not of great value, and fonye 
ufeful 
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ufeful pieces of the plate, were referved;, and FLAVILLA removed 
with her mother into lodgings. 


Bur notwithftanding this change in their circumftances, they 
did not immediately lofe their rank. They were ftill vifited by a 
numerous and polite acquaintance ; and though fome gratified their 
pride by affuming an appearance of pity, and rather infulted than 
alleviated their diftrefs by the whine of condolance, and a minute 
comparifon of what they had loft with what they poffeffed ; yet 
from others they were continually receiving prefents, which fill 
enabled them to live with a genteel frugality ; they were ftill con- 
fidered as people of fafhion, and treated by thofe of a lower clafs 
with diftant refpe&. 


FLaviLia thus continued to move ina {phere to which fhe 
had no claim; fhe was perpetually furrounded with elegance and 
fplendor, which the caprice of others, like the rod of an en- 
cchanter, could diffipate in a moment, and leave her to regret the 
lofs of enjoyments, which fhe could neither hope to obtain nor 
ceafe to defire. Of this, however, Fraviitia had no dread. She 
was remarkably tall for her age, and was celebrated not only for 
her beauty but her wit: thefe qualifications fhe confidered, not 
only as fecuring whatever fhe enjoyed by the favour of others, but 
as a pledge of poffefling them in her own right by an advantageous 
marriage. Thus the vifion that danced before her, derived 
ftability from the very vanity which it flattered; and fhe had as 
little apprehenfion of diftrefs, as diffidence of her own power to 
pleafe. . 


THERE was a fafhionable levity in her carriage and difcourfe, 
which her mother, who knew the danger of her fituation, la- 
boured to reftrain, fometimes with anger, and fometimes with 
tears, but always without fuccefs. FLAVILLA was ever ready to 

anfwer, 


‘ 
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anfwer, that fhe neither did or faid any thing of which fhe had 
reafon to be athamed; and therefore did not know why the 
fhould be reftrained, except in mere courtefy to envy whom it was 
an honcur to provoke, or to flander whom it was a diferace to 
fear. In proportion as LAvILLA was more flattered and careffed, 
the influence of her mother became lefs ; and though fhe always 
treated her with refpect from a point of geod breeding, yet fhe 


fecretly defpifed her maxims and applauded her own conduct. 


FLAVILLA at eighteen was a celebrated toaft; and among other 
gay vifitants who frequented her tea-table, was CLopio, a young 
baronet, who had juft taken poffeffion of his title and eftate. 
There were many particulars in CLopio’s behaviour, which en- 
couraged FLAvILLA to hope that fhe fhould obtain him for a 
hufband : but fhe fuffered his affiduities with fuch apparent plea- 
fure, and his familiarities with fo little referve, that he foon ven- 
tured to difclefe his intention, and make her what he thought a 
very genteel propofal of another kind: but whatever were the arti- 
fices with which it was introduced, or the terms in which it was 
made, FLavira rejected it with the utmoft indignation and dif 
dain. Cxiopro, who, notwithftanding his youth, had long known 
and often practifed the arts of feduction, gave way to the ftorm, 
threw himfelf at her feet, imputed his offence to the phrenzy of 
his paffion, flattered her pride by the moft abject fubmiffion and 
extravagant praife, intreated her pardon, aggravated his crime, but 
made no mention of atonement by marriage. This particular, which 
FrLavixya did not fail to remark, ought to have determined her to 
admit him no more: but her vanity and her ambition were ftill 
predominant, fhe ftill hoped to fucceed in her project, Cropro’s 
offence was tacitly forgiven, his vifits permitted, his familiarities were 
again fuffered, and his hopes revived. He had long entertained an 
opinion that fhe loved him, in which, however, it is probable, that 


his own vanity and her indifcretion concurred to deceive him; but 
. this 
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this opinion, though it implied the ftrongeft obligation to treat her 
with gencrofity and tendernefs, only determined him again to at- 
tempt her ruin, as it encouraged hin with a probability of fuccefs, 
Having, therefore, rcfulved to obtain her asa miftrefs, or at once 
to give her up, he thought he had little more to do, than to con- 
vince her that he had taken fuch a refolution, juftify it by fome 
plaufible fophiftry, and give her fome time to deliberate upon a 
final determination. With this view he went a fhort journey into 
the country ; having puta letter into her hand at parting, in which 
he acquainted her, “ That he had often reflcted, with inexpreffible 
*< regret, upon her refentment of his conduct in a late inftance ; 
‘* but that the delicacy and the ardour of his affection were infu- 
** perable obftacles to his marriage: that where there was no liber- 
* ty, there could be no happinefs: that he fhould become indif- 
“ ferent to the endearments of love, when they could no longer 
** be diftinguifhed from the ofhicioufnefs of duty: that while they 
“© were happy in the poffeffion of each other, it would be abfurd 
“ to fuppofe they would part; and that if this happinefs fhould 
« ceafe, it would not only enfure but aggravate their mifery to 
‘* be infeparably united: that this event was lefs probable, in pro- 
‘* portion as their cohabitation was voluntary ; but that he would 
“ make fuch provifion for her upon the contingency, as a wife 
€& would expect upon his death. He conjured her not to deter- 
“ mine under the influence of prejudice and cuftom, but accord- 
_ “ Ing to the laws of reafon and nature. After mature deliberation, 
** faid he, remember that the whole value of my life depends upon 
** your will. Ido not requeft an explicit confent, with whatever 
“ tranfport I might behold the lovely confufion which it might 
““ produce. I fhall attend you in a few days, with the anxiety, 
“sc though not with the guilt of a criminal, who waits for the de- 


cifion of his judge. If my vifit is admitted, we wall never part; 


a 
vn 


if it 1s reje€ted, I can fee you no more.’ 


a i oe 
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SATURDAY, Fanuary 12, 1754. 


Incedis per ignes 


Suppofitos cineri dolofo. Hor. 


well as virtue, to deliberate a moment upon 


Poy , this propofal. She gave immediate orders that 
@.) “eZ Cropio fhould be admitted no more. But his 
SO % letter was a temptation to gratify her vanity, 
Seu 


sn bees which fhe could not refift; the thewed it firtt 
Bs pregasisSSE* + her mother, and then to the whole circle of 
her female acquaintance, with all the exultation of a hero who ex- 
pofes a vanquifhed enemy at the wheels of his chariot in a triumph; 
the confidered it as an indifputable evidence of her virtue, as a re- 
proof of all who had dared to cenfure the levity of her conduct, and 
a licence to continue it without apology or reftraint. 

Ir happened that FLaviixa, foon after this accident, was feen 
in one of the boxes at the play houfe by MercaTor, a young 
gentleman who had juft returned from his firft voyage as captain 
of a large fhip in the Levant trade, which had been purchafed for 
him by his father, whofe fortune enabled him to make a genteel 
provifion for five fons, of whom MercaTor was the youngeft, and 
who expected to fhare his eftate, which was perfonal, in equal pro- 
portions at his death. 

MERCATOR was captivated with her beauty, but difcouraged by 
the fplendor of her appearance, and the rank of her company. He 
was urged rathere by curiofity than hope, to enquire who fhe was; 
and he foon gained fuch a knowledge of her circumftances, as re- 
lieved him from defpair. 

VOL, II. Tii As 
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As he knew not how to get admiffion to her company, and had 
no defign upon her virtue, he wrote in the firft ardor of his paffion 
to her mcther; giving a faithful account of his fortune and depen- 
dance, and entreating that he might be permited to vifit FLAvitra 
as a canditate for her affection. The old lady, after having made 
fome enquiries, by which the account that Mercator had given 
her was confirmed, fent him an invitation and received his firft vifit 
alone. She told hin, that as FLavitva had no fortune, and asa 
confiderable part of his own was dependant upon his father’s will, 
it would be extremely imprudent to endanger the difappointment of 
his expectations, by a marriage which would make it more neceffary 
that they fhould be fulfilled; that he ought, therefore, to obtain his 
father’s confent, before any other ftep was taken, left he fhould be 
embarraffed by engagements which young perfons almoft infenfibly 
contract, whofe complacency in each other is continually gaining 
ftrength by frequent vifits and converfation. ‘To this counfel, fo falu- 
tary and perplexing, Mercator was hefitating what to reply, when 
I'LAVILLA came in, an accident which he was now only follicitous 
to improve. FLAvILLA was not difpleafed either with his perfon or 
his addrefs ; the franknefs and gaiety of her difpofition foon made him 
forget that he was a ftranger; a converfation commenced, during 
which they became yet more pleafed with each other; and having thus 
furmounted the difficulty of a firft vifit, he thought no more of the 
old lady, as he believed her aufpices were not neceflary to his fuccefs. 

His vifits were often repeated, and he became every hour more 
impatient of delay: he preffed his fuit with that contagious ardor, 
which is caught at every glance, and produces the confent which it 
follicits. At the fame time, indecd, a thought of his fatner would 
intervene; but being determined to gratify his wifhes at all events, 
he concluded with a fagacity almoft univerfal on thefe occafions, 
that, of two evils, to marry without his confent was lefs, than to 
marry againft it; and one evening, after the lovers had {pent the 
afternoon by themfelves, they went out in a kind of frolic, which 
MexcarTor had propofed in the vehemence of his paffion, and to 
which FLravitia had confented in the giddinefs of her indifcre- 
tion, and were married at May Fair. 

In the firft interval of recollection after this precipitate ftep, 
Mercator confidered, that he ought to be the firft who ac- 
quainted his father of the new alliance which had been made in his 

| family ; 


— 
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family : but as he had not fortitude enough to do it in perfon, he 
exprefied it in the beft terms he could conceive by a letter; and 
after fuch an apology for his conduét as he had been ufed to make 
to himfelf, he requefted that he might be permitted to prefent his 
wife for the parental benediction, which alone was wanting to 
compleat his felicity. 

Tue old gentleman, whofe character I cannot better exprefs than 
in the fafhionable phrafe which has been contrived to palliate falle 
principles and diffolute manners, had been a gay man, and was 
well acquainted with the town. He had often heard Fravitia 
toafted by rakes of quality, and had often feen her at public places. 
Her beauty and her dependance, the gaiety of her drefs, the mul- 
titude of her admirers, the levity of her conduct, and all the circum- 
{tances of her fituation, had concurred to render her character fu 
pected ; and he was difpofed to judge of it with yet lefs charity, 
when fhe had offended him by marrying his fon, whom he con- 
fidered as difgraced and impoverifhed, and whofe misfortune, as it 
was irretrievable, he refolved not to alleviate but increafe; a refolu- 
tion, by which fathers, who have foolifh and difobedient fons, ufu- 
ally difplay their own kindnefs and wifdom. As foon as he had read 
MercaTor’s letter, he curfed him for a fool, who had been gulled 
by the artifices of a ftrumpet to fcreen her from public infamy by 
fathering her children, and fecure her froma prifon by appropriating 
her debts. In an anfwer to his letter, which he wrote only to gratify 
his refentment, he told him, that ‘* if he had taken FLAvILLa into 
«< keeping, he would have overlooked it ; and if her extravagance 
“© had diftrefled him, he would have fatisfied his creditors; but 
‘© that his marriage was not to be forgiven; that he fhould never 
«© have another fhilling of his money ; and that he was determined 
“ to fee him no more.” Mercator, who was more provoked 
by this outrage than grieved at his lofs, difdained to reply; and be- 
licving that he had now moft reafon to be offended, could not be 
perfuaded to follicit a reconciliation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an upholfterer, 
who, with a view to let lodgings, had taken and furnifned a large 
houfe near Leicefter-fields, and in about two months left her to 
make another voyage. 

He had reccived vifits of congratulation from her numerous ac- 


quaintance, and had returned them as a pledge of his defire that 
they 
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they fhould be repeated. But a remembrance of the gay multi- 
‘tude, which while he was at home had flattered his vanity, as foon 
as he was abfent alarmed his fufpicion: he had, indeed, no parti- 
cular caufe of jealoufy ; but his anxiety arofe merely from a fenfe 
of the temptation to which fhe was expofed, and the impoffibility 
of his fuperintending her conduét. 

In the mean time FLAvitta continued to flutter round the 
fame giddy circle, in which fhe had thene fo long; the number 
of her vifitants was rather increafed than diminifhed, the gentle- 
men attended with yet greater affiduity, and fle continued to en- 
courage their civilities by the fame indifcreet familiarity: fhe was 
one night at the mafquerade, and another at an opera; fometimes 
at a rout, and fometimes rambling with a party of pleafure in fhort 
excurfions from town; fhe came home fometimes at midnight, 
{ometimes in the morning, and fometimes fhe was abfent feveral 
nights together. 

Turis conduct was the caufe of much fpeculation and uneafinefs 
to the good man and woman of the houfe. At firft they fufpedted 
that FLravitia was no better than a woman of pleafure ; and that 
‘the perfon who had hired the lodging for her as his wife, and had 
difappeared upon pretence of a voyage to fea, had been employed 
to impofe upon them, by concealing her character, in order to ob- 
tain fuch accommodation for her as fhe could not fo eafily have 
procured if it had been known: but as thefe fufpicions made them 
watchful and inquifitive, they foon difcovered, that many ladies by 
whom fhe was vifited were of good character and fafhion. Her 
condudt, however, fuppofing her to bea wife, was {till inexcufable, 
and ftill endangered their credit and fubfiftence; hints were often 
dropped by the neighbours to the aifadvantage of her character; 
and an elderly maiden lady, who lodged in the fecond floor, had 
given warning ; the family was difturbed at all hours in the night, 
and the door was crowded all day with metiengers and vifitants to 
FLAVILLA. 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an opportunity to re- 
‘monftrate, though in the moft diftant and refpeétful terms, and 
with the utmoft diffidence and caution. She told FLAVILLA, “that 
‘« fhe was a fine young lady, that her hufband was abroad, that 
«« {he kept a great deal of company, and that the world was cen- 
« forious: fhe withed that lefs occafion for fcandal was given; and 


“© hoped 
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«< hoped to be excufed the liberty fhe had taken, as fhe might be 
“ ruined by thofe flanders which could have no influence upon the 
<« oreat, and which, therefore, they were not follicitous to avoid.” 


“This addrefs, however anibiguous, and however gentle, was eafily 


underftood, aed fiercely refented. Fravitia, proud of her virtue, 
and impatient of controul, would have defoifed the counfel of a 
philofopher, if it had implied an impeachment of her conduct ; 
before a perfon fo much her inferior, therefore, fhe was under no 
reftraint; fhe anfwered with a mixture of contempt and indigna- 
tion, that ‘* thofe only who did not know her, woutd dare to take 
“ any liberty with her character ; and warned her to propagate no 
** fcandalous report at her peril.” Fravitta immediately rofe 
from her feat, and the woman departed without reply, though fhe 
was {carce lefs offended than her lodger, and from that moment fhe 
‘determined when MercaTor returned to give him warning. 
MeERcAToR’s voyage was profperous; and after an abfence of 
about ten months he came back. The woman, to whom her hut 
band left the whole management of the lodgings, and who per- 
fitted in her purpofe, foon found an opportunity to put it in execu- 
tion. Mercator, as his part of the contract had been punétu- 
ally fulfilled, thought he had fome caufe to be offended, and infifted 
to know her reafons for compelling him to leave her houfe. Thefe 
his hoftefs, who was indeed a friendly woman, was very unwilling 
to give; and as he perceived that fhe evaded his queftion, he be- 
came more follicitous to obtain an anfwer. After much hefitation, 
which perhaps had a worfe eftect than any tale which malice could 
have invented, fhe told him, that ‘*‘ Madam kept a great deal of 
‘“* company, and often ftaid out very late; that fhe had always 
“© been ufed to quiet and regularity; and was determined to lett her 
‘* apartment to fome perfon in a more private ftation.” | 
_ ArT this account MerRcaror changed countenance; for he in- 
ferred from it juft as much more than truth, as he believed it to be 
lefs. After fome moments of fufpenfe, he conjured her to conceal 
nothing from him, with an emotion which convinced her that fhe 
had already faid too much. She then affured him, that “ he had no 
** reafon to be alarmed ; for that fhe had no exception to his lady, 
“© but thofe gaieties which her ftation and the fafhion fufficiently au- 
“« thorized.” Mercator’s fufpicions, however, were not wholly 
removed ; and he began to think he had found a confidante whom 
it 
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it would be his intercft to tru&: ‘he, thercfore, in the folly of his 
jcaloufy, confefied, that ‘* he had fome doubts concerning his wife, 


“CC 


which it was of the utmeft importance to his honour and _ his 
** peace to refolve: he intreated that he might continue in the 
apartment another year; that, as he fhould again leave the 
«¢ kingdom in a fhort time, fhe wouid fuffer no incident, which 
‘might confirm either his hopes or his fears, to efcape her notice 
‘in his abfence ; and that at his return fhe would give him fuch 
“ on account as would at leaft deliver him from the torment of 
“* fufpente, and determine his future conduct.” 

THERE is no fophiftry more general, than that by which we 
juftify a bufy and fcrupulous enquiry after fecrets, which to difco- 
ver is to be wretched without hope of redrefs ; and no fervice to 
which others are fo eafily engaged as to afiift in the fearch. To 
communicate fufpicions of matrimonial infidelity, efpecially toa 
hufband, is, by a ftrange mixture of folly and malignity, deemed 
not only an act of juftice but of friendfhip ; though it ts too late to 
prevent an evil, which, whatever be its guilt, can diffufe wretched- 
nefs only in proportion as it is known. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the general kindnefs of MrrcaTor’s confidante was on 
this occafion overborne ; fhe was flattered by the truft that had 
been placed in her, and the power with which fhe was invetted ; 
fhe confented to MercarTor’s propofal; and promifed, that fhe 
would with the utmoft fidelity execute her commiffion. 

Mercator, however, concealed his fufpicions from his wife ; 
and, indecd, in her prefence they were forgotten. Her manner of 
life he began ferioufly to difapprove; but being well acquainted 
with her temper, in which great {weetnefs was blended with a high 
{pirit, he would not embitter the pleafure of a fhort ftay by alter- 
cation chiding and tears: but when her mind was melted into ten- 
derncfs at his departure, he clafped her in an extafy of fondnefs 
to his bofom, and intreated her to behave with referve and cir- 
cum{pection ; ‘* becaufe,” faid he, ‘¢1 know that my father 
“ keeps a watchful eye upon your condu@t, which may, therefore, 
“ confirm or remove his difpleafure, and either intercept or be- 
«© flow fuch an increafe of my fortune as will prevent the pangs of 
rT feparation which muft otherwife fo often return, and in a fhort 
‘© time unite us to part no more.” To this caution fhe had then 


no power toreply ; and they parted with mutual proteftations of 
unalterable love. 
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Uxorem, Poftume, ducis? 
Dic qua Tifipbone, quibus exagitare colubris? Juv. 


=8 LAVILLA, foon after fhe was thus left in a 
kind of widowhood a fecond time, found her- 
{elf with child ; and within fomewhat lefs than 
eight months after MercaTor’s return from his 
firft voyage, fhe happened to ftumble as fhe 
' was going up ftairs, and being immediately 
€: taken ill was brought to bed betore the next 
““ morning. The child, though its birth had been 
precipitated more than a month, was not remarkably {mall, nor 
had any infirmity which endangered its life. 

Ir was now neceflary, that the vigils of whift and the tumults 
of balls and vifits fhould, for a while, be fufpended; and in this 
interval of languor and retirement FLAviLLa firft became thought- 


' ful. She often reflected upon MercaTor’s caution when they lait 


parted, which had made an indelible umpreffion upon her mind, 
though it had produced no alteration in her conduct: notwith- 
{ftanding the manner in which it was exprefied, and the reafon 
upon which it was founded, fhe began to fear that it might have 
been fecretly prompted by jealoufy. The birth, therefore, of her 
firft child in his abfence, at a time when, if it had not been pre- 
mature, it could not poffibly have been his, was an accident which 
greatly alarmed her: but there was yet another, for which it was 
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Rill lefs in her power to account, and which, therefore, alarmed 


her ftill more. 
Ir happened that fome civilites which fhe received from a lady 


-who fat next her at an opera, and whom fhe had never feen be- 


fore, introduced a converfation, which fo much delighted her, that 
fhe gave her a prefling invitation to vifit her: this invitation was 
accepted, and in a few days the vifit was paid. FLAVILLA was 
not lefs pleafed at the fecond interview, than fhe had been at the 


firft; and without making any other enquiry concerning the lady 
than where fhe lived, took the firft opportunity to wait on her. 


The apartment in which fhe was received was the ground floor of 
an elegant houfe, at a {mall diftance from St. James’s. It happened 
that FLAVILLA was placed near the window ; and a party of the 


-horfe guards riding through the ftreet, the expected to fee fome 


of the royal family, and haftily threw up the fafh. A gentleman 
who was paffing by at the fame inftant, turned about at the noife 
of the window, and FLAviLLa no fooner faw his face than the 


_knew it to be the father of Mercator. After looking firft fted- 


faftly at her, and then glancing his eye at the lady whom fhe was 


-vifiting, he affected a contemptuous {neer and went on. FLAvILLa, 


who had been thrown into fome confufion, by the fudden and 
unexpected fight of a perfon, whom fhe knew confidered her as 
the difgrace of his family and the ruin of his child, now changed 


" . countenance, and haftily retired to another part of the room: fhe 


was touched both with grief and anger at this filent infult, of which, 
however, fhe did not then fufpect the caufe. It is, indeed, probable, 
that the father of MeRcAToR would no where have looked upon 
her with complacency ; but as foon as he {aw her companion, he 
recollected that fhe was the favourite miftrefs of an dld courtier, and 
that this was the houfe in which he kept her in great fplendor, 
though fhe had been by turns a proftitute to many others. It hap- 
pened that FLAvILLA, foon after this accident, difcovered the cha- 
racter of her new acquaintance; and never remembered by whom 
fhe had been feen in her company, without the utmoft regret and 


-apprehention. 


SHE now refolved to move in a lefs circle, and with more cir- 
cum{pection. In the mean time her little boy, whom fhe fuckled, 
grew very faft; and it could no longer be known by his appear- 
ance, that he had been born too foon. His mother frequently gazed 
at him till her eyes overflowed with tears; and though her pleafures 
were now become domeftic, yet fhe feared left that which had 
produced fhould deftroy them. After much deliberation, fhe de- 
termined that fhe wonld conceal the child’s age from its father; 
believing it prudent to prevent a fufpicion, which, however ill 
founded, it might be difficult to remove, as her juftification would 
depend wholly upon the teftimony of her dependants ; — 
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mother’s and her own would neceffarily become doubtful, when 
every one would have reafon to conclude, that it would ftill have 
been the fame fuppofing the contrary to have been true. 

Sucu was the {tate of FLaviLtia’s mind, and her little boy was 
fix months old, when MercarTor returned. She received him 
with joy, indeed, but it was mixed with a vifible confufion ; their 
meeting was more tender, but on her part it was lefs chearful; 
fhe {miled with inexpreffible complacency, but at the fame time the 
tears gufhed from her eves, and fhe was feized with an univerfal 
tremor. Mercator caught the infection; and careffed firft his 
FLAvILLA, and then his boy, with an excefs of fondnefs and de- 
light that before he had never exprefied. The fight of the child 
made him more than ever with a reconciliation with his father ; 
and having heard at his firft landing, that he was dangeroufly ill, he 
determined to go immediately and attempt to fee him, promifing 
that he would return to fupper. He had, in the midft of his careffes, | 
more than once enquired the age of his fon, but the queftion had 
been always evaded ; of which, however, he took no notice, nor 
did it produce any {fufpicion. | 

He was now hafting to enquire after his father ; but as he paffed 
through the hall, he was ofhcioufly laid hold of by his landlady. 
He was not much difpofed to enquire how fhe had fulfilled his 
charge ; but perceiving by her looks that fhe had fomething to com- 
municate, which was at leaft in her own opinion of importance, he 
fuffered her to take him into her parlour. She immediately fhut 
the door, and reminded him, that fhe had undertaken an office 


- with relu€tance which he had preffed upon her, and that fhe had 


done nothing in it to which he had not bound her by a promife ; 
that fhe was extremely forry to communicate her difcoveries; but 
that he was a worthy gentleman, and, indeed, ought to know them. 
She then told him, ‘“ that the child was born within lefs than eight 
<< months after his laft return from abroad; that it was {aid to 
“© have come before its time, but that having prefled to fee it fhe 
“© was refufed.” ‘This, indeed, was true, and confirmed the good 
woman in her fufpicion ; for Fravirza, who had ftill refented 
the freedom which fhe had taken in her remonttrance, had kept 
her at a great diftance; and the fervants, to gratify the muftrefs, 
treated her with the utmoft infolence and contempt. 

AT this relation MeRcaTor turned pale. He now recollected, 
that his queftion concerning the child’s birth had been evaded ; and 
concluded, that he had been fhedding tears of tendernefs and joy 
over a {trumpet and a baftard, who had robbed him of his patri- 
mony his honour and his peace. He ftarted up with the furious 
wildnefs of fudden phrenzy; but fhe with great difficulty pre- 
vailed upon him not to leave the room. He fate down and re- 
mained fome time motionlefs, with his eyes fixed on the aie 

an 
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and his hands locked in each other. In proportion as he believed 
his wife to be guilty, his tendernefs for his tather revived; and he 
refolved, with yct greater zeal, to profecute his purpofe of imme- 
diately attempting a reconciliation. 

In this ftate of confufion and diftrefs, he went to the houfe; 
where he learned that his father had died early in the morning, and 
that his relations were then affembled to read his will. Fuxvius, 
a brother of MreRcaATor’s mother, with whom he had always been 
a favourite, happening to pafs from one room to another, heard his 
voice. He accofted him with great ardour of friendfhip; and, 
foothing him with exprefiions of condolance and affection, infifted 
to introduce him tothe company. MeErcaror tacitly confented: 
he was received at -leaft with civility by his brothers, and fitting 
down among them the will was read. He feemed to liften like the 
reft; but was, indeed, mufing over the ftory which he had jut 
heard, and loft in the fpeculation of his own wretchednefs. He 
waked as from a dream, when the voice of the perfon who had 
been reading was fufpended ; and finding that he could no longer 
contain himfelf, he ftarted up and would have left the company. 

Or the will which had been read before him, he knew nothing: 
but his uncle believing that he was moved with grief and refent- 
ment at the manner in which he had been mentioned in it, and the 
~ bequeft only of a fhilling, took him into another room; and, to 
apologize for his father’s unkindnefs, told him, that “ the refent- 
““ ment which he expreffed at his marriage, was every day in- 
© creafed by the conduct of his wife, whofe character was now 
“< become notorioufly infamous, for that fhe had been feen at the 
‘© lodgings of a known proftitute, with whom fhe appeared to be 
“ well acquainted.” This account threw MERcATOR into another 
agony; from which he was, .however, at length recovered by his 
uncle, who, as the only expedient by which he could retrieve his 
misfortune and footh his diftrefs, propofed that he fhould no more 
return to his lodgings but go home with him ; and that he would 
himfelf take fuch meafures with his wife, as could fcarce fail of 
inducing her to accept a feparate maintenance, affume another name, 
and trouble him no more. MERcaTor, in the bitternefs of his af- 
fliction, confented to this propofal, and they went away together. 

MERCATOR, in the mean time, was expected by Fiavitia 
with the moft tender impatience. She had put her little boy to 
bed, and decorated a {mall room in which they had been ufed to 
fup by themfelves, and which fhe had fhut up in his abience ;_ fhe 
counted the moments as they paffed, and liftened to every carriage 
and every ftep that fhe heard. Supper was now ready ; her im- 
patience was increa{cd; terror was at length mingled with regret, 
and her fondnefs was only buficd to afflict her; fhe wifhed, the 
feared, fhe accufed, the apologized, and fhe wept. In the = 
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of thefe eager expectations and this tender diftrefs, the received a 
billet which Mercator had been perfuaded by his uncle to write, 
in which he upbraided her in the ftrongeft terms with abufing his 
confidence and difhonouring his bed.; ‘* of this,” he ‘faid, ‘* he had 
<““ now obtained {ufhicient proof to do juftice to himfelf, and that he 
‘“¢ was determined to fee her no more.” 

To thofe, whofe heerts have not already acquainted them with 
the agony which feized FLavitia upon the fight of this billet, 
all attempts to defcribe.1t would be not only ineffectual but abfurd. 
Having pafied the night without fleep, and the next day without 
food, difappointed in every attempt to difcover what was become 
of MercaTor, and doubting if fhe fhould have found him whe- 
ther it would be poffible to convince him of her innocence; the 
violent agitation of her mind produced a flow fever, which, before 
fhe confidered it as.a difeafe, fhe.communicated to the -child while 
fhe cherifhed .it at her bofom, and wept over it as an orphan whofe 
life the was fuftaining with her own. 

AFTER Mercaror had been abfent about ten days, hfs uncie, 
having perfuaded him to accompany fome friends to a-‘country feat 
at the diftance of near fixty miles, went to his lodgings in order 
to difcharge the rent, and try what terms he could make with FLa- 
viLLa, whom he heped to intimidate with threats of a profecution 
and divorce.; but when he came, .-he found that FLravitia was 
finking very faft under her difeafe, and that the child wag dead al- 
ready. The woman of the houfe, into whofe hands fhe had juit 
put her repeating watch and fome other ornaments as a fecurity for 
her rent, was fo touched with her diftrefs, and fo firmly perfuaded 
of her innocence by the manner in which fhe had addreffed her, 
and the calm folemnity with which fhe abfolved thofe by whom 
fhe had been traduced, that as foon as fhe difcovered Furvius 
bufinefs, fhethrew herfelf on -her knees, and intreated, that if he 
knew where MERcATOoR wasto be found, he would urge him to 
return, that if poffible the life of FLavitia might be preferved, 
and the happinefs of both be reftored by her juftification. Fut- 
vius, who ftill fufpected appearances, or at leaft was in doubt of the 


-caufe that had produced them, would not difcover his nephew ; 


but after much entreaty and expoftulation at laft engaged upon his 
‘honour for the conveyance of a letter. The woman, as {oon as 
fhe had obtained this prom#fe, ran up and communicated it to 
FLaviLLa; who, when fhe had recovered from the furprize and 
tumult which it occafioned, was fupported in her-bed, and in about 
half an hour, after many efforts and many intervals, wrote a fhort 

billet, which was fealed and put into the hands of Furvius. 
Fuxviws immediately inclofed and difpatched it by the poft, re- 
folving that, in a queftion fo doubtful and of fuch importance, he 
‘would no farther interpofe. Mercator, who the moment he catt 
his 
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; | his eye upon the letter knew both the hand and feal, after paug 


a few moments in fufpen{e, at length tore it open, .and read thele 
words : 


«ce 


““ Sucw has been my folly, that, perhaps, I fhould not be ac. 
quitted of gniit in any circumftances, but thofe in which I write, 
I do not, therefore, but for your fake, with them other than they 
arc. The dear infant, whofe birth has undone me, now lies 
dead at my fide, a-vidim to my indifcretion and your refent. 
ment. I am fcarce able to guide my pen. But I moft carnettly 
entreat to fee you, that you may at leaft have the fatisfaCtion to 
hear me atteft my innccence with the laft figh, and feal our te- 
conciliation on my lips while they are yet fenfible of the im- 
preffion,” . 

MERCATOR, whom an earthquake would lefs have affected 


than this letter, felt all his tendernefs revive in a moment, and re. 
ficécted with unutterable anguifh upon the rafhnefs of his refent. 


ment. At the thought of his diftance from London, he ftarted as 
if he had felt a dagger in his heart: he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, with a look that exprefied at once an accufation of him- 
{elf and a petition for her; and then rufhing out of the houfe, 
without taking leave of any, or ordering a fervant to attend him, 
he took poft horfes at a neighbouring inn, and in lef than fix 


oO 


hours was in Leicefter-fields. But notwithf{tanding his {peed, he 
arrived too late; Fravitza had fuffered the laft agony, and her 
eyes could behold him no more. Grief and difappointment, re- 
morfe and defpair, now totally fubverted his reafon. It became 
‘neceffary to remove him by force from the body ; and after.a.con 
:finement of two years in a mad-houfe, he died. 


May every lady, on whofe memory compaffion fhall record 


“thefe events, tremble to affume the levity of FLavitia ; for, 
Perhaps, it is in the power of no man in MeERcaror’s circum. 
' ‘ilances, to be lefs jealous than MERCATOR. 
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SATURDAY, January 19, 1754. 


EER en 


Steriles nec legit arenas 
Ut caneret paucts, merfitque boc pulvere verum. Lucan. 


ae a HE p E hairs always sanany among that part 
of mankind that addi& their minds to {pecu- 
@ lation, a propenfity to talk much of the hap- 
Vals pinefs of retirement; and fome of the moft 
ama Nr" pleafing compofitions produced in every age, 
~~ contain defcriptions of the peace and happi- 

nefs of a-country life. 


. 


I KNow not whether thofe who thus ambitioufly repeat the 
praifes of folitude, have always confidered, how much they depre- 
ciate mankind by declaring, that whatever is excellent or defira- 
ble is to be obtained by departing from them; that the affiftance 
which we may derive from one another, is not equivalent to the 
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evils which we have to fear; that the kindnefs of a few is overba- 
lanced by the malice of many; and that the protection of fociety 
is too dearly purchafed, by encountering its dangers and enduring 


its oppreffions. 


THESE fpecious reprefentations of folitary happincfs, however 


opprobrious to human nature, have fo far {pread their influence 


over the world, that almoft every man delights his imagination 


with the hopes of obtaining fome time an opportunity of retreat, 
Many indeed; who enjoy retreat only in imagination, content them- 


felves with believing, that another ycar will tranfport them to rural 


‘tranquillity, and die while they talk of doing what if they had 


lived longer they would never have done. But many likewife there 


_are, either of greater refolution or more credulity, who in earneft 
try the ftate which they have been taught to think thus fecure 


from cares and dangers; and retire to privacy, either that they 


may improve their happinefs, increafe their knowledge, or exalt 


their virtue. 


THE greater part of the admirers of folitude, as of all other 


-claffes of mankind, have no higher or remoter view, than the pre- 


{ent gratification of their paffions. Of thefe fome, haughty and 
impetuous, fly from fociety only becaufe they cannot bear to 
‘repay to others the regard which themfelves exact, and think no 
ftate of life eligible, but that which places them out of the reach 
of cenfure or controul, and affords them opportunities of living in a 
perpetual compliance with their own inclinations, without the ne- 
ceffity of regulating their actions by any other-man’s conventente 


or opinion. 


THERE are others of minds more delicate and tender, eafily 
offended by every deviation from rectitude, foon difgufted by 


ignorance or impertinence, and always expecting from the con- 
verfation 
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verfation of mankind, more elegance purity and truth than the 
mingled mafs of life will eafily afford. Such men are in hafte to re- 
tire from grofinefs falfhood and brutality, and hope to find in pri- 
vate habitations at leaft a negative felicity, an exemption from the 
fhocks and perturbations with which public {cenes are continually 


diftreffing them. 


To neither of thefe votaries will folitude afford that content, 
which fhe has been taught fo lavifhly to promife. ‘The man of ar- 
sogance will quickly difcover, that by efcaping from his opponents 
he has loft his flatterers, that greatnefs is nothing where it is not 
feen, and power nothing where it cannot be felt: and he, whofe 
faculties are employed in too clofe. an obfervation of failings and 
defects, will find his condition very little mended by transferring 
his attention from others to himfelf; he will probably foon come 
back in queft of new objects, and be glad to keep his captioufnels 
employed on any character rather than his own. 


Oruers are feduced into folitude merely by the authority of 
great names, and expect to find thofe charms in tranquillity which 
have allured ftatefmen and conquerors to the fhades: thefe like- 
wife are apt to wonder at their difappointment, from want of con- 
fidering, that thofe whom they afpire to imitate carried with 
them to their country feats minds full fraught with fubje@s of 
reflection, the confcioufnefs of great merit, the memory of 
illuftrious actions, the knowledge of important events, and the 
feeds of mighty ‘defigns to be ripened by future meditation. 
Solitude was to fuch men a releafe from fatigue, and an oppor- 
tunity of ufefulnefs. But what can retirement confer upon 
himi, who having done nothing can receive no fupport from his 
own importance, who having known nothing can find no enter- 
tainment in reviewing the paft, and who intending nothing can 
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form no hopes from profpects of the future: he can, furely, take 
no wifer courfe, than that of lofing him(clf again in the croud, 


and filling the vacuities of his mind with the news of the day. 


Orners confider folitude as the parent of philofophy, and re- 
tire in expectation of greater intimacies with fcience, as Numa 
‘repaired to the groves when he conferred with Ecerta. Thefe 
men have not always ‘reafon to repent. Some itudies require a 
continued profecution of the fame train of thought, fuch as is too 
often interrupted’ by the petty avocations of common life: fome- 
times; likewife, it is neceffary, that a multiplicity of objects be 
at once prefent to the mind;. and every thing, therefore, mutt 
be kept at a diftance, which may perplex the memory, or diffi- 
pate the attention. 


_ Bur though -learning ‘may be conferred by folitude, its appli- 
cation muft be attained by general converfe. He has learned to 
no purpofe, that is not able to teach ; and he will always teach un- 
fucce(sfully, who cannot recommend. his fentiments by his .diCtion 
or addrefs. 


Even the acquifition of knowledge is often -much facilitated 
by the advantages of fociety: he that never compares his notions 
with thofe of- others, ‘readily acquiefces-in his firft thoughts, and 
very feldom difcovers the objections which may be raifed againft 
his opinions ; -he, ‘therefore, often thinks himfelf in poffeffion of 
truth, when‘he is only fondling an error-long :fince-exploded. He 
that has neither companions nor rivals in his ftudies, will always 
applaud his own progrefs, and think highly.of his performances, 
becaufe he: knows not that others have equalled :or excelled him. 
And I am afraid it niay be added, that the ftudent who with draws 
him(éelf from the world, will foon feel that ardour extinguifhed 

which 
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- which praife or emulation had enkindled, and take the advantage 


~ - of fecrecy to flcep rather than to labour. 


THERE remains yet another fet of reclufes, whofe intention in- 
titles them to higher refpect, and whofe motives deferve a more 
_ferious confideration.. Thefe retire from the world, not merely to 
bafk in eafe or gratify curiofity, but that being difengaged (from 
‘common cares, they may employ more time in the duties of re- 
ligion, that they may regulate their actions with ftricter vigilance, 


-,and purify their thoughts by more frequent meditation. 


To men thus elevated above the mitts of mortality, Iam far 
from prefuming myfelf qualified to give directions. On him that 


> 


‘appears “to pafs through things temporary,” with no other care 
than “not to lofe finally the things eternal,” I look with fuch 
veneration as inclines me to approve his condué& in the whole, 
without a minute examination of its parts; yet I could never for- 
bear to with, that while vice is every day multiplying feduce- 
ments, and ftalking forth with more hardened effrontry, virtue 
would not withdraw. the influence of her prefence, or forbear to 
affert her natural dignity by open and undaunted perfeverance in 
the right. Piety practifed in folitude, like the flower that blooms 
in the defart, may give its fragrance to the winds of heaven, and 
delight thofe unbodied fpirits that furvey the works of GOD and 
the actions of men; but it beftows no affiftance upon earthly 
beings, and however free from taints of impurity, yet wants the 


facred f{plendor of beneficence. 


Our MAKER, who, thcugh he gave us fuch varieties of tem- 
per and fuch difference of powers yet defigned us all for hap- 
pinefs, undoubtedly intended that we fhould obtain that happinefs 
by different means. Some are unable to refift the temptations of 

Importunity, 
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-importunity, or the impetuofity of their own paffions incited by 
the force of prefent temptations: of thefe it is undoubtedly the 
duty, to fly from enemies which they cannot conquer, and to cul- 
tivate, in the calm of folitude, that virtue which is too tender to 
endure the tempefts of public life. But there are others, whofe 
paffions grow more ftrong and irregular in privacy; and who 
cannot maintain an uniform tenor of virtue, but by expofing their 
manners to the public eye, and affifting the admonitions of con- 
{cience with the fear of infamy: for fuch it is dangerous to ex- 
clude all witneffes of their conduct, till they have formed ftrong 
habits of virtue, and weakened their paffions by frequent victories. 
But there is a higher order of men fo infpirited with ardour, and 
fo fortified with refolution, that the world paffes before them 
without influence or regard: thefe ought to confider themfelves 
as appointed the guardians of mankind ; they are placed in an 
evil world, to exhibit public examples of good life; and may be 
faid, when they withdraw to folitude, to defert the ftation which 
PROVIDENCE affigned them. 
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TUESDAY, Sfanuary 22, 1754. 


Hor. 


Veteres ita miratur, laudatque ! 


T is very remarkable,” fays Apprson, “ that 
notwithftanding we fall fhort at prefent of 
the ancients, in poetry, painting, oratory, 
wen, hiftory, architecture, and all the noble arts 
ARS 9. sa and {ciences which depend more upon ge- 
“< Oya oves>s CQ nius than experience, we exceed them as 
‘ much in doggerel, humour, burlefque, and all the trivial arts of 
‘ ridicule.” As this fine obfervation ftands at prefent only in the 
form of a general affertion, it deferves I think to be examined by 
a deduction of particulars, and confirmed by an allegation of ex- 
amples, which may furnifh an agreable entertainment to thofe 
who have ability and inclination to remark the revolutions of human 


wit. . 
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TuaT Tasso, AriosTo and Camoens, the three moft cele- 


‘brated of modern Epic Poets, are infinitely excelled im propriety 


of defign of fentiment and ftyle by Homer and Virert, it would 
be ferious trifling to attempt to prove: but Mitton, perhaps, will 
not fo eafily refign his claim to equality, if not to fuperiority. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that if Mrrton be enabled to difpute 
the prize with the great champions of antiquity, it is intirely owing 
to the fublime conceptions he has copied from Tue Book or 
GOD. Thefe, therefore, muft be taken away, before we begin 
to make a juft eftimate of his genius: and from what remains, 
it cannot, I prefume, be faid, with candor and impartiality, that 
he has excelled Homer, in the fublimity and variety of his 


thoughts, or the ftrength and majefty of his diction. 


SHAKESPEARE, CoRNEILLE, and RAcINE, are the only modern 
writers of TRAGEDY, that we can venture to oppofe to Escuy us, 


Sopuocies, and Euripipes. The firft is an author fo uncommon 
-and excentric, that we ean fcarcely try him by dramatic rules. In 


ftrokes of nature and character, he yeilds not to the Greeks: in 


all other circumftances that conftitute the excellence of the drama, 
he is vaftly inferior. Of the three moderns, the moft faultlefs is the 
‘tender and exact Racine: but he was ever ready to acknowledge, 
- that his capital beauties were borrowed from his favourite EURIPIDES; 
- which, indeed, cannot efcape the obfervation of thofe who read with 
-attention his Pou#pra and ANDROMACHE. ‘The pompous and 


truly Roman fentiments of CoRNEILLE, are chiefly drawn from 
Lucan and Tacitus; the former of whom, by a ftrange per- 


‘vetfion of tafte, he is known to have preferred to Vircit. His 
. diction is not fo pure and mellifluous, his characters not fo various 
and juft, nor his plots fo regular, fo interefting and fimple, as 


thofe of his pathetic rival. It is by this fimplicity of fable alone, 
when every fingle act, and fcene, and {peech, and fentiment and 
word, concur to accelerate the intended event, that the Greek tra- 
vedies kept the attention of the audience immoveably fixt upon 


_ .ofte principal object, which muft be neceflarily leflened, and the 
énds of the drama defeated, by the mazes and intricactes of mo- 


dern plots. rh 
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Tue affertion of Appison with refpet& to the firft particular 
regarding the higher kinds of poetry, will remain unqucttionably: 
true, till nature in fome diftant age, for in the prefent enervated 
with luxury: fhe feems incapable of fuch an effort, fhall produce 
fome tranf{cendant genius, of power to eclipfe the In1ap and the 
FE pipus. 


THe fuperiority of the ancient artifts in PAINTING, is not 
perhaps fo clearly manifeft. They were ignorant, it will be faid, 
of light, of fhade, and perfpective ; ar.4 they had not the ufe of 
oil colours, which are happily caiculated to blend and unite without 
harfhnefs and difcordance, to give a boldnefs and relief to the 
figures, and to form thofe middle Ternrs which render every 
well wrought piece a clofer refemblance of nature. Judges of 
the trueft tafte do, however, place the merit of colouring far below 
that of juftnefs of defign, and force of expreffion. In thefe two 
highe{t and moft important excellencies, the ancient painters were 
eminently fkilled, if we truft the teftimonies of PLiny, Quin- 
TILIAN, and Lucian: and to credit them we are obliged, if we 
would form to ourfelves any idea of thefe artifts at all, for there is 
not one Grecian picture remaining ; and the Romans, fome few 
of whofe works have defcended to this age, could never hoaft of a 
PARRHASIUS or APELLES, a ZEUXIS, TIMANTHES, or PROTO-r 
GENES, of whofe performances, the two accomplifhed critics 
abovementioned {peak in terms of rapture and admiration. ‘The 
ftatues that have efcaped the ravages of time, as the HERCULES 
and Laocoon for inftance, are ftill a ftronger demontftration of 
the power of the Grecian artifts in expreffing the paflions; for 
what was executcd in marble, we have prefumptive evidence to 
think, might alfo have been executed in colours. CarLro Marat, 
the laft valuable painter of Italy, after copying the head of the 
Venus in the Medician collection three hundred tmes, generoufly 
confeffed, that he could not arrive at half the grace and perfection 
of his model. But to fpeak my opinion freely on a very difputable 
point, 1 muft own that if the moderns approach the ancients in: 
any of the arts here ia queftion, they approach them aeareft in 
THE art or Paintinc. The human mind can-with difficulty 
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conceive any thing more exalted than ‘“* The Laft Judgment” of 
MicHAEL ANGELO, and * The Transfiguration” of RAPHAEL. 
What can be more animated than Rapuaet’s “ Paut preaching 
‘at Athens?” What more tender and delicate than Mary 
holding the child Jesus, in his famous ‘* Holy Family?” What 
more graceful than ‘“* The Aurora” of Guipo? What~ more 
deeply moving than “ The Maflacre of the Innocents,” by Le 
Brun? 


‘BuT: no modern OraTor can dare to enter the lifts with De- 
MOSTHENES and Tutty. We have difcourfes, indeed, that may 
be admired for their perfpicuity, purity, and elegance; but can 
produce none that abound in -a fublime which whirls away the 
auditor like a mighty torrent, and pierces the inmoft receffes of his 
heart like a flafh of lightning; which irrefiftibly and inftanta- 
neoufly convinces, without leaving him leifure to weigh the mo- 
tives of conviction. ‘The fermons of BourpALougz, the funeral 
orations of BossueT, particularly that on the death of HeEn- 
RIETTA, and the pleadings of PELisson for his difgraced patron 
FouqueEtT, are the only pieces of eloquence I can recollect, that 
bear any refemblance:to the Greek or Roman orator; for in 
England, we have been particularly unfortunate in our attempts 
to be eloquent, whether in parliament, in the pulpit, or at the 
bar. If it be urged, that the nature of modern politics and laws 
excludes the pathetic and the fublime, and confines the fpeaker to 
a cold argumentative method, and a dull detail of proof and dry 
matters of fact; yet, furely, the RELIGION of the moderns abounds 
in topics fo incomparably noble and exalted, as might kindle the 
flames of genuine oratory in the moft frigid and barren genius: 
much more might this fuccefs be reafonably expected in fuch ge- 
niufes as Britain can enumerate ; yet no piece of this fort, worthy 
applaufe or notice, has ever yet appeared. 


THE few, even among profeffed {cholars, that are able to read 
the ancient Historians in their inimitable originals, are ftartled 
vat the paradox of BorincBroxe, who boldly prefers Gurcc1ar- 
‘DINI to THUCIDYDES ; that is, the moft verbofe and tedious to 

the 
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the moft comprehenfive and concife of writers, and a collector of 
facts to one who was him(felf an eye-witnefs and principal actor in 
the important ftory he relates. And, indeed, it may well be pre- 
fumed, that the ancient hiftories exceed the modern from this fingle 
confideration, that the latter are commonly compiled by reclute 
{cholars,. unpractifed in bufinefs, war, and politics; whilft the 
former are many of them written by minifters, commanders, and 


princes themfelves. We have, indeed, a few flimzy memoirs, par- 


ticularly in a neighbouring nation, written by perfons deeply in- 
terefted in the tranfactions they defcribe ; but thefe I imagine will 
not be compared to the retreat of the ten thoufand which Xeno- 
PHON himfelf conducted and related, nor to the Gallic war of 
Cesar, nor the precious fragments of Porysius, which our mo- 
dern generals and minifters would not be difcredited by diligently 
perufing, and making them the models of their conduct as well 
as of their ftyle. Are the reflections of Macuravet fo fubtle 
and refined as thofe of Tacitus? Are the portraits of Tuuanus 
fo ftrong and expreffive as thofe of Sattusr and PLuTarcu ? 
Are the narrations of Davia fo lively and animated, or do. his 
fentiments breath fuch a love of liberty and virtue, as thofe of 
Livy and Heropotus? 

Tue fupreme excellence of the ancient ARCHITECTURE, the 
laft particular to be touched, I fhall not enlarge upon ; becaufe it 
has never once been called in queftion, and becaufe it is abundantly 
teftified by the awful ruins of amphitheatres, aqueducts, arches 
and columns, that are the daily objects of veneration though not 
of imitation. This art, it 1s obfervable, has never been improved 
in later ages in one fingle inftance; but every juft and legitimate 
edifice is ftill formed according to the five old eftablifhed orders, 
to which human wit has never been able to add a fixth of equal 


fymmetry and ftrength. 


Sucn, therefore, are the triumphs of the ANcIENTs, efpecially 
of the GreEks, over the Moperns. They may, perhaps, be not 
unjuftly afcribed to a genial climate, that gave fuch a happy tem- 


perament of body as was moft proper to produce fine fenfations ; 
to 
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‘to a language moft harmonious, copious, and forcible ; tothe public 
“encouragements and honours beftowed on-the cultivators of litera- 
ture; to the emulation excited among the generous youth, by ex- 
‘hibitions of their performances at the folemn games; by their in- 
attention to the arts of lucre and commerce, which engrofs and 
debafe the minds of the moderns; and above all, by their not 
overloading their natural faculties with learning and languages, as 
ave in thefe later times are neceffitated to do, to- qualify ourfelves 
for writers, if we expect to be read. 


Iris faid by VotTaire, with his ufual livelmefs, ** We thall 
“© never again behold the time, when a Duke pe La RocuEFov- 
“© CAuLT might go from the .converfation of a Pascar or Ar- 
‘“ NAULD, tothe theatre of CorNEILLE.” This reflexion.may be 
more juftly applied to the ancients, and it may with-much greater 
truth be faid, “‘ Theage will never again return, whena PERIc_es, 
“< after walking with PLaro in. a portico built by Puipras, and 
“‘ painted by APELLES, might repair to hear a pleading.of Der- 
“© MOSTHENES, or.atragedy of SopHocLEs.” —_, 

I sHALi next examine the other part of Appison’s affertion, 
that the moderns excel the ancients in all the arts of RipIcuzg, 
and aflign the reafons of .this {uppofed.excellence. 
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SATURDAY, ‘Sanuary 26, 1754. 


Illa finiftrorfum, bie dextrorfum abit, unus utrique 
Error, fed variis illudit partibus. Hor. 


is common among all the claffes of mankind, 
to charge each other with trifling away life: 
every man looks on the occupation or amufe- 
ment of his neighbour, as fomething below 
the dignity of our nature, and unworthy of the 
attention of a rational being. 


ee ss a 
: TN 
ay / ! . . 


A MAN who confiders the paucity of the wants of nature, 
and who, being acquainted with the various means by which all 
manual occupations are now facilitated, obferves what numbers are 
fupported by the labour of a few, would, indeed, be inclined to 
wonder, how the multitudes who are exempted from the neceffity 
of working either for themfelves or others, find bufinefs to fill 
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up the vacuities of life. The greater part of mankind neither 
card the fleece, dig the mine, fell the wood, nor gather in the 
harveft; they ncither tend herds, nor build houfes; in what then 
are they cmployed? 


Tuis is certainly a queftion, which a diftant profpect of the 
world will not enable us to anfwer. We find all ranks and ages 
mingled together in a tumultuous confufion, with hafte in their 
motions and cagernefs in their looks; but what they have to perfue 
or avoid, a more minute obfervation muft inform us. 


When we analize the croud into individuals, it foon appears that 
the paffions and imaginations of men will not eafily fuffer them to be 
idle; we fee things coveted merely becaufe they are rare, and per- 
fued becaufe they are fugitive; we fee men confpire to fix an 
arbitary value on that which is worthlefs in itfelf, and then con- 
tend for the poffeffion. One is a collector of foffils, of which 
he knows no other ufe than to fhew them; and when he has 
ftocked his own repofitory, grieves that the ftones which he has 
left behind him fhould be picked up by another. The florift nurfes 
a tulip, and repines that his rival’s beds enjoy the fame fhowers 


and fun fhine with his own. This man 1s hurrying to a concert, only - 


left others fhould have heard the new mufician before him; another 
burfts from his company to the play, becaufe he fancies himéelf 
the patron of an attrefs: fome {pend the morning in confultations 
with their taylor, and fome in directions to their cook ; fome are 
forming parties for cards, and fome laying wagers at a horfe race. 


Ir cannot, I think, be denied, that fome of thefe lives are paffed 
in trifles, in occupations by which the bufy neither benefit them- 
felves nor others, and by which no man could be long engaged, 
who ferioufly confidered what he was doing, or had knowledge 
enough to compare what he is with what he might be made. 
However, as people who have the fame inclination generally flock 
together, every trifler is kept in countenance by the fight of others 
as unprofitably active as himfclf; by kindling the heat of ¢ m- 
petition, he in time thinks himfelf important, and by having his 
mind intenfely engaged he is fecured from wearinefs of himfelf. 
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Some degree of felf approbation is always the reward of dili- 
gence; and I cannot, therefore, but confider the laborious culti- 
vation of petty pleafures, as a more happy and more virtuous dif- 
pofition, than that univerfal contempt and haughty negligence, 
which is fometimes aflociated with powerful faculties, but is often 
aflumed by indolence when it difowns its name, and afpires to the 
appellation of greatnefs of mund. 


Ir has been long obferved, that drollery and ridicule is the 
moft eafy kind of wit; let it be added, that contempt and arro- 
gance is the eafieft philofophy. To find fome objection to every 
thing, and to diffolve in perpetual lazinefs under pretence that 
occafions are wanting to call forth activity, to laugh at thofe who 
are ridiculoufly bufy without fetting an example of more rational 
induftry, is no lefs in the power of the meaneft than of the higheft 
intellects. 


Our prefent ftate has placed us at once in fuch different re- - 
lations, that every human employment, which is not a vifible and 
immediate act of goodnefs, will be -1in fome refpect or other fub- 
ject to contempt: but it is true, likewife, that almoft every adt, 
which is not directly vicious, is in fome refpect beneficial and 
laudable. “ I often,” fays BRuyere, ‘ obferve from my window, 
“two beings of erect form and amiable countenance, endowed 
‘© with the powers of reafon, able to clothe their thoughts in 
“ language, and convey their notions to each other. They rife 
“early in the morning, and are every day employed till fun-fet in 
“ rubbing two fmocth ftones together, or in other terms in po- 
« lithing marble.” 


“A 


‘Tr lions could paint,” fays the fable, “ in the room of thofe 
“ pictures which exhibit men vanquifhing lions, we fhould fee 
«¢ lions feeding upon men.” If the ftone cutter could have written 
like BRUYERE, what would he have replied? 


“ Tlook up,” fays he, every day from my fhop, upon a man 
“ whom the idlers, who ftand ftill to gaze upon my work, often 
“ celebrate 
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“¢ celebrate as a wit anda philofopher. I often perceive his face 
“© clouded with care, and am told that his taper is fometimes burning 
“’ at midnight. The fight of a man who works fo much harder than 
“ myfelf, excited'‘my curiofity. I heard no found of tools in his 
‘© apartment, and, therefore, could not imagine what he was doing; 
<<-but was told at laft, that he was writing defcriptions of man- 
‘© kind, who when he had defcribed them would live juft as they 
« had lived before; that he fate up whole nights to change a fen- 
“* tence, becaufe the found of a letter was too often repeated ; that 
«© he was often difquieted with doubts, about the propriety of a 
‘© word which every body underftood ; that he would hefitate be- 
“© tween two expreflions equally proper, till he could not fix his 
“© choice but by confulting his friends; that he will run from one 
“end of Paris to the other, for an opportunity of reading a pe- 
“ riod toa nice ear; that if a fingle line is heard with coldnefs 
“and inattention, he returns home dejected and difconfolate ; and 
«© that by all this care and labour, he hopes only to make a little 
“ book, which at laft will teach no ufeful art, and which none 
“< who has it not will perceive himfelf to want. I have often 
‘© wondcred for what end fuch a being as this was fent into the 
« world; and fhould be glad to fee thofe, who live thus foolihly, 
« {ized by an order of the government, and obliged to labour at 
“© fome ufeful occupation.” 


Tuus, by a partial and imperfect reprefentation, may every thing 
be made equally ridiculous. He that gazed with contempt on 
human beings rubbing ftones together, might have prolonged the 
fame amufement by walking through the city, and feeing others 
with looks of importance heaping one brick upon another ; or by 
rambling into the country, where he might obferve other crca- 
tures of the fame kind driving a piece of fharp iron into the 
clay, or, in the language of men lefs enlightened, ploughing the 


field. 


As it is thus eafy by a detail of minute circumftances to make 
every thing little, fo it is not difficult by an aggregation of effects 
to make every thing great. The polifher of marble may be form- 


ing 
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ing ornaments for the palaces of virtue and the fchools of {cience; 
or providing tables, on which the actions of heroes and the difco- 


veries of fages fhall be recorded, for the incitement and in- 


ftruction.of future generations. The mafon is exercifing one of 
the principal arts by which reafoning beings are diftinguifhed from 
the brute, the art to which life owes much of its fafety and all 
its convenience, by which we are fecured from the inclemency of 
the feafons, and fortified againft the ravagcs.of hoftility ; and the 
ploughman is changing the face of nature, diffufing plenty and 
happinefs over kingdoms, and iis a the earth.to pive food 
to her. inhabitants. 2. : 


GREATNESS il littlenefs are terms merely comparative ; and 
we err inour eftimation of things, becaufe we meafure them by 
fome wrong ftandard. The trifler propofes to himfelf only to 
equa] .or exccl fome other trifler, and is happy or miferable as 
he fucceeds or mifcarries: the man of fedentary defire and un- 
active ambition, fits comparing his power with his wifhes; and 
makes his inability to perform things impoffible, an excufe to him- 
{elf for performing nothing. Man can only form a juft eftimate 
of his own actions, by making his power the teft of his. per- 
formance, by comparing what he does with what he can do. Who-. 
ever fteadily perfeveres in the exertion of all his faculties, does what 
is great with refpect to himfelf; and what will not be defpifed by. 
Him, who has given to all created beings their ditferent abilities : 
he faithfully performs the tafk of life, within whatever limits his 
labours may be confined,.or how foon foever they may be forgotten. 


WE can conceive fo much more than we can accomplith, that 
whoever tries his own actions by his imagination, may appear de- 
fpicable in his own eyes. He that defpifes for its littlenefs any 
thing really ufeful, has no pretenfions to applaud the grandeur of 
his conceptions ; fince nothing but narrownefs of mind hinders 
him from fceing, that by perfuing the fame principles every thing 
{muted will appear contemptible. 


He that neglects the care of his family, while his benevolence 


expands itfelf in fcheming the happinefs of imaginary kingdoms, 


might 
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might with equal reafon fit on.a throne dreaming of univerfal em- 
pire, and of the diffufion of bleffings over all the globe: yet even 
this globe js little, compared with the fyftem of matter within our 
view; and that fyftem barely:fomething more than non-entity, 
compared .with the boundlefs regions of fpace, to which neither 
. eye nor imagination can extend. 


-FRom conceptions, therefore,:of what we might have ‘been, 
and from wifhes to be what we are not, conceptions that we know 
to be foolifh, and wifhes which we feel to be vain, we muft ne- 
ceffarily defcend to the confideration of what we are. We have 
powers very {canty in their utmoft extent, ‘but which in different 
men are differently proportioned. Suitably to thefe powers ‘we 
have duties prefcribed, which we muft neither decline forthe fake 
of delighting ourfelves with eafier amufements, nor overlook in 
idle contemplation of greater excellence or more extenfive .com- 
-prehenfion. 


In order to the right conduct of our lives, we mutt always re- 
member, that we are not born to pleafe ourfclves. He that .ftudies 
-fimply his own fatisfaction, will always find the proper bufinefs 
of his ftation too hard or too eafy for him. But if we bear con- 
_tinually in mind, our relationto THe FATHER oF Beine, by 
“whom we are placed in the world, and who has allotted us the 
.part which we are to bear in the general fyftem of life, we fhall 
‘be eafily perfuaded to refign our own inclinations to UNERRING 
“Wispom, and do the work allotted us with .chearfulnefs and 
diligence. 
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To be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, anuary 29, 1754. 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia 


Juv. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
Bath, Dec. 29. 


s¥ EONARDO pa Viwnc1, one of the moft ac- 
or complifhed mafters in the art of painting, was 
} accuftomed to delineate inftantly in his pocket 
Fé book every face, in which he difcovered any 
, fingularity of air or feature. By this method 


"4" he obtained a vaft collection of various counte- 
nances; and efcaped that barren uniformity and refemblance, fo 
vifible in the generality of hiftory pieces, that the {pectator is apt 


to imagine all the figures are of one family. 


As a moralift fhould imitate this practice, and {ketch characters _ 
from the life, at the inftant in which they ftrike him; I amufed 
VOL, II. | Ooo my felf 
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myfelf yefterday in the pump-room, by contemplating the diffe- 
rent conditions and characters of the perfons who were moving 
before me, and particularly the various motives that influenced them 


to croud to this city. 


Apuropisius, a young nobleman of great hopes and large pro- 
perty, fell into a courfe of early debauchery at Weftminfter f{chool, 
and at the age of fixteen privately kept an abandoned woman of 
the town, to whofe lodgings he ftole in the intervals of {chool- 
hours, and who foon communicated to him a difeafe of peculiar 
power to poifon the fprings of life, and prevent the maturity of 
manhood. His body is enervated and emaciated, his cheek yellow 
and bloodlefs, his hand palfied, and his mind gloomy and dejected. 
It being thought, however, abfolutely neceffary for the welfare of 
his family that he fhould marry, he has been betrothed, in this 
dreadful condition, to a lady whofe beauty and vivacity are in their 
meridian ; and his phyficians have ordered him to thefe falutary 
waters, to try if it be poffible for him to recover a little health 
~ before the marriage is celebrated. Can we wonder at the dimi- 
fhed race of half formed animals, that crawl ahout our ftreets 
in the fhape of men, when matches fo unequal and fo unnatural 
are not only permitted, but enjoyned as a tcft of filial duty, and 


the condition of parental favour: 


Invalidique patrum referunt jejunia nati. 


INERTIO is a plump and healthy old bachelor, a fenior fellow of 

a rich fociety in one of our univerfities, whofe chief bufinefs in 
life is to ride before dinner for a good appetite, and after it for a 
good digeftion. Not only his fituation but his tafte has deter- 
mined him to continue in a ftate of celibacy; “ for, fays he, “at 
“« prefent I can afford to drink port and keep a couple of geldings ; 
“ but if I fhould rafhly encumber myfelf with madam and her 
‘* brats, 
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“ brats, I muft defcend to walk on foct and drink ale.” He 
was much alarmed at miffing his regular annual fit of the gout, 
and, on that account, having waited for it with impatience and 
uneafinefs a month longer than the expected time, he hurried to 
this city in hopes of acquiring it by the efficacy of the waters. I 
found him yefterday extremely dejected, and on my entering his 
chamber, ‘‘ Life,” faid he “is full of vexations and difappoint- 
“ ments: what a dreadful accident!” I imagined that fome fe- 
lected friend, fome brother of his choice was dead, or that the 
college-treafury was burnt: but he immediately undeceived me 
by adding — “ I was prefented with the fineft, the fatteft collar 
“ of brawn, and expected it at dinner this day; but the rafcally 
“carrier has conveyed it to a wrong place fifty miles off, and 


“« before I can receive it it will be abfolutely unfit for eating.” 


Here likewife is the learned and ingenious Criro. Crito 
is a genius of a fuperior order, who hath long inftructed and en- | 
tertained his country by many incomparable works of literature 
and morality ; and who tn a Grecian commonwealth would have 
had a ftatue erected, and have been maintained at the public ex- 
pence ; but in this kingdom has with great difficulty gained a 
precarious competence, by inceffant labour and application. Thefe 
uninterrupted and unrewarded ftudies, have at length impaired 
his health, and undermined a conftitution naturally vigorous and 
happy: and as CriTo has never been able to lay up a fum fuff- 
cient to procure him the afliftance which the debility of ficknefs 
and age require, he was obliged to infure his life, and borrow at 
exorbitant intereft a few pounds to enable him to perform this 
journey to Bath, which alone could reftore his health and {pirits ; 
‘and now, "as his money and eredit are exhaufted, he will be com- 


pelled to abandon this place, when his cure is only half effected ; 


and muft retire to’ languith in a little lodging in London, while 


his 
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his: readers and admirers content themfelves with lamenting his 
diftrefs, and wondering how it comes to pafs that nothing has been 


done for a man of fuch diftinguifhed abilities and integrity. 


Doctor Pamper is pofleficd of three large ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferments: his motive for coming hither is fomewhat fingular ; it 
is, becaufe his parifhes cannot furnith him with a fet of perfons 
that are equal to him in the knowledge of whit; he is, there- 
fore, neceffitated every feafon to frequent this place, where alone 


he can meet with gamefters that are worth contending with. 


Spumosius, who is one of the livelieft of free-thinkers, had 
not been three months at the Temple before he became irre- 
fiftably enamoured of the beauty of virtue. He always carried a 
SHAFTESBURY in his pocket, and ufed to read and explain the 
ftriking paffages to large circles at the coffee houfe; he was of 
opinion that for purity and perfpicuity, elegance of ftyle and 
force of reafoning, the CHARACTERISTICS were incomparable, 
and were models equally proper for regulating our tafte and our 
morals. He difcovered a delicate artificial connection in thefe 
difcourfes, which to vulgar eyes appear to be loofe and incoherent 
rhapfodies; nay he clearly perceived that each treatife depended 
on the foregoing, and all together compofed one uniform whole, 
and the nobleft fyftem of truth and virtue that had been imparted 
to mankind. He quarrelled irreconcileably with his deareft friend, 
who happened to hint, that the ftyle was affected and unharmo- 
nious, the metaphors far-fetched and violent and frequently coarfe 
and illiberal, the arguments inconclufive and unfair, the raillery frigid 
and infipid, and totally different from the Attic irony of SocrRATES, 
which the author prefumed to propofe for his pattern. Spumo- 
s1us always difdained to practife virtue on the mean and mercenary 
motives of reward and punifhment; and was convinced that fo 


excellent 
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excellent a creature as man might be kept in order by the filken 
cords of delicacy and decorum. He, therefore, frequently {neered 
at the prieftly notions of heaven and hell, as fit only to be enter- 
tained by vulgar and fordid minds. But being lately attacked by 
a fevere diftemper, he betrayed fears that were not compatible 
with the boldnefs of his former profeffions; and terrified at the 
approach of death, has had recourfe to various remedies, and is at 
laft arrived here, as full of doubt as of difeafe, but feeling more 
acute pains in his mind than can poffibly be inflicted on his 
body. | 


Mr. Gut was lately a foap-boiler at Chefter, but having accu- 
mulated a vaft fortune by trade, he 1s now refolved to be polite, 
and enjoy his money with tafte. He has brought his numerous 
family of awkward girls hither, only becaufe he has heard that 
people of fafhion do at this time of the year generally take a trip 
toBatu. And for the fame reafon he intends in the {pring to 
make a journey to Paris, and will, I dare fay, commence virtuofo 
on his return, and be a profeffed judge of drefs, pictures, and 


furniture. 


I must not forget to inform you that we have the company of 
Captain GarRISH, a wit and a critic, who pretends he is perfectly 
acquainted with the beft writers of the age, and whofe opinion on 


every new work is deemed decifive in the Pump-room. The 


, , prefaces of DRYDEN, and the French critics, are the fources from 


which his immenfe literature is derived. DaAcrer’s Plutarch 
has enabled him to talk familiarly of the moft celebrated Greeks 
and Romans, and Bayte’s Dictionary finifhed him for a fcholar, 
Sometimes he vouchfafes to think the ADVENTURER tolerable ; 
but he generally exclaims, ‘* How grave and fententious! Good 
‘© Heavens! what more Greek! This circumftance will ruin the 

“ credit 
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“ credit of the paper. They will not take my advice, for you 
“© muft know I am intimate with all the authors of it; they are 


“ ten in number; and fome of them — But as I have been 


“ intrufted with their fecrets, I muft difclofe no more. To tell 
“© you the truth, I have given them a few eflays myfelf, which 


I have written for my amufement upon guard.” 


Ir thefe portraits, which aré faithfully copied from the life, 
‘fhould amufe you, I may perhaps take an opportunity of adding 
‘to the collection. 

Iam, 


Z 


Mr. ADVENTURER, Yours, 


PHILOMIDES. 


by) 


oy 
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Io be continued on TuESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


SATURDAY, February 2, 1754. 


Qui non off hodie, cras- 
(wainus aptus crit. Mart. 


ecco lf 


SOY T was faid by RateiGu, when fome of his 
friends lamented his confinement under a fen- 
Usieag tence of death, which he knew not how foon 
he might fuffer, “that the world it{elf was 

ea « only a larger prifon, out of which fome 
“© were every day feleCted for execution.” That there is a time 
when every man is ftruck with a fenfe of this awful truth, I do 
not doubt; and, perhaps, a hafty {peculatift would conclude,: that 
its influence would be ftronger in proportion as it more frequently 


VOL. I. Ppp occurred : 
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occurred: but upon every mind that is become familiar with 
calamity, calamity lofes its force ; and mifery grows lefs only by 
its continuance, becaufe.thofe who have long fuffered lofe their 


fenfibility. 


Ir he, who lies down at night in the vigour and health of five 
and twenty, fhould rife in the.morning with the infirmities of four- 
{core, it is not improbable that he would fink under a fenfe of his 
condition: regret of enioyments which could never return, would 
preclude all that remained; and the laft mournful effeéts of decay 
would be haftened and agravated by anticipation. But thofe who 
have been enfeebled’ by degrees, who have been ‘fhaken ten years 
by the palfey, or crippled by the gout, frequently totter about upon 
their crutches with. an air.of waggith jocularity, .are.always. ready 
to entertain their company with a jeft, meet their acquaintance 
with a toothlefs grin, and:are the firft to toaft a young beauty 
when they can fcarce lift the glafs to their lips. Even criminals, 
who knew that in the morning they were to die, have often flept 
in the night ; though very few of thefe.who have been committed 
for a capital offence, which’they knew would be eafily proved, 
have flept the firft night. after they: were confined. “Danger fo 
fudden and fo.imminent, alarms confounds and tterrifies;: but after 
a time ftupor fypplies the. want of fortitude ;. and as‘ the evil ap- 
proaches, it is in effect lefs terrible, except in the:.moment when 
it arrives; and then, indeed, it is common to.lament that ‘infenfi- 
bility, which before perhaps was voluntarily increafed by drunken- 
nefs or diflipatian, by. folitary intemperance or.tumultuous com- 
pany. 


“YFHERE 
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THERE is fome reafon to believe, that this “‘ power of the 
“ world to come,” as it is expreffed in the fublimity of Eaftern 


metaphor, is generally felt at the fame age. The dread of death 


has feldom ‘been found to intrude upon the chearfulnefs fimplicity 


and innocence of children; they gaze at a funeral proceffion with 
as much vacant curiofity as at any other fhew, and fee the world 
change before them without the leaft fenfe of their own {hare in 


the viciffitude. In youth, when all the appetites are ftrong, and 


-every gratification is heightened by novelty, the mind refifts 


mournful impreffions with a kind of elaftic power, by which the 
fignature that is forced upon it is immediately effaced: when this 


‘tumult firft fubfides, while the attachment to life is yet ftrong, 
‘and the mind begins to look forward, and concert meafures by 
‘which thofe enjoyments may be fecured which it is follicitous to. 
keep, or others obtained to atone for :the.difappointments that are 


paft, then death ftarts up like a f{pectre in all his terrors, the 
blood is chilled at his appearance, he is perceived to approach 
with a conftant.and irrefiftible pace, retreat.is impoffible, and re- 


fiftance is vain. 


“Fue terror and anguifh which-this image produces whenever 
it firft rufhes upon the mind, are always complicated with a fenfe 
of guilt and remorfe ; and generally produce fome hafty and zea- 


lous purpofes .of more uniform.virtue and .more ardent devotion, 


-of fomething that may fecure us, not only from the worm that 
never dies and the fire that is not quenched, but from total mor- 


-tality, and admit hope to the. regions beyond the grave. 


‘Tuis 


oN. 
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Tus purpofe is feldom wholly relinquifhed, though it is not 


always exccuted with vigour and perfeverance; the reflection which 


produced it often recurs, but it ftill recurs with lefs force ; defire of 


immediate pleafure becomcs predominant ; apnctite 1s no longer 
reftrained ; and either all attempts to fecure future happinefs are 


BP 


deferred “* to a more convenient (eafon, or fome expedients a are 
fought to render fenfuality and virtue compatible, and to obtain 
every object of hope without leffening the treafures of poffeffion. 
Thus vice naturally becomes the difciple of infidelity ; and the 
wretch who dares not afpire to the heroic virtue of a CHRISTIAN, 
liftens with eagernefs to every objection againft the authority of 
that law by which he i is condemned, and labours in vain to 
eftablith another that will acquit him: he forms many arguments 


to juilify natural defires ; he learns at length to impofe upon him- 


felf, and affents to principles which yet in his heart he does not 


believe ; he thinks himfelf convinced, that virtue muft be happi- 


nefs, and then dreams that happiness is virtue. 


TueseE frauds, though they. would have been impoffible in the 
hour of conviétion and terror, are yet practifed with great eafe 
when it is paft, and contribute very much to prevent its return. 
It is, indeed, fcarce poffible that it fhould return with the fame 
force, becaufe the power of novelty is neceflarily exhaufted in the 
firft onfet. Some incidents, however, there are, which renew 
the terror; and they feldom fail to renew the purpofe : upon the 
death of a friend, a parent, or a wife, the comforts and the con- 
fidence of fophiftry are at an end ; the moment that fufpends the 
influence of temptation reftores the power of confcience, and at 
once rectifies the underftanding. Ife, who has been labouring 


to 
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to explain away thofe duties which he had not fortitude to practile, 
then fecs the vanity of the attempt; he regrets the time that is 
paft, and refolves to improve that which remains : but if the firft 
purpofe of reformation has been ineffectual, the fecond is feldom 
executed; as the fenfe of danger by which it is produced is ‘not fo 
ftrong, the motive is lefs ; and as the power of appetite is increafed 
by habitual gratification, the oppofition is more ; the new con- 
viction wears cff, the duties are again neglected as unneceffary 
which are found to be unpleafant, the lethargy of the foul re- 
turns, and as the danger increafes fhe becomes lefs fufceptible 


of fear. 


Trus the dreadful condition of him who looks back after 
having put his hand to the plough, may be refolved into natural 
caufes ; and it may be affirmed upon mere philofophical principles, 
that there is a call which is repeated no more, and an apoftacy 


from which it is extremely difficult to return. 


Let thofe who ftill delay that which yct they believe to be of 
eternal moment, remember, that their motives to effect it will till 
grow weaker, and the difficulty of the work perpetually increafe ; 
to neglect it now, therefore, is a pledge that it will be neglected 
for ever: and if they are rouzed by this thought, let them inftantly 
improve its influence ; for even this thought when it returns, will 
return with lefs power, and though it fhould rouze them now 
will perhaps rouze them no more. But let them not confide in 
fuch virtue as can be practifed without a ftruggle, and which in- 
terdicts the gratification of no paffion but malice nor adopt 
principles which could never be believed at the only time when 


they 
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they could be ufeful; like arguments which men fometimes 


form when they flumber, and the moment they awake difcover 


to be abfurd. 


Let thofe who in the anguifh of an awakened mind have re- 
gretted the paft, and refolved to redeem it in the future, perfift 
invariably to do whatever they then wifhed to have done. Let 
this be eftablifhed as a conftant rule of action, and oppofed to all 
the cavils of fophiftry and fenfe ; for this with will inevitably re- 
turn when it mutt for ever be ineffectual, at that awful moment 
when the fhadow of death fhall be ftretched over them, and that 


night commence in which no man can work. | 
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To be continued on TuEespvays and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDA Y, February 5, 1754. 


— Mifce 
Ergo aliquid noftris de moribus. Juv. 


RE ONTENELLE, in his panegyric on Sir 
x Isaac NewTon, clofes a long enumeration of 
that great philofopher’s virtues and attainments, 
with an obfervation, that ‘‘ he was not diftin- 
‘ ouifhed from other men, by any fingularity 


“either natural or affected.” 


Ir is an eminent inftance of Newron’s fuperiority to the reft 
of mankind, that -he was ableto feparate knowledge from thofe 
wweakneffes by which knowledge is generally difgraced ; that he 
was able to excell-in fcience and wifdom, without purchafing 


VOL. IL Qqq | them 
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them by the neglect of little things; and that he ftood alone, 
merely becaufe he had left the reft of mankind behind him, not 
becaufe he deviated from the beaten tract. 


WuokEver, after the example of PLutTarcu, fhould compare 
the lives of illuftrious men, might fet this part of NEwron’s 
character to view with great advantage, by oppofing it to that of 
Bacon, perhaps the only man of later ages, who has any preten- 
fions to difpute with him the palm of genius or fcience. 


Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful contemplation 
of almoft every other object of knowledge a curious infpedction 
into common life, and after having furveyed nature as a philofo- 
pher, had examined ‘ men’s bufinefs and bofoms” as a ftatefman; 
yet failed fo much in the conduct of domeftic affairs, that in the 
moft lucrative poft to which a great and wealthy kingdom could 
advance him, he felt all the miferies of diftrefsfull poverty, and 
committed all the crimes to which poverty incites. Such were at 
once his negligence and rapacity, that, as it is faid, he would gain 
by unworthy practices that money, which, when fo acquired, his 
fervants might fteal from one end of the table, while he fat ftudious 
and abftracted at the other. 


As {carcely any man has reached the excellence, very few have 
funk to the weaknefs of Bacon: but almoft all the ftudious tribe, 
as they obtain any participation of his knowledge, feel likewife 
fome contagion of his defects; and obftruct the veneration which 
learning would procure, by follies greater or lefs to which only 
learning could betray them. 


Ir has been formerly remarked by the Guarpran, that the 
world punifhes with too great feverity the error of thofe, who 
imagine that the ignorance of little things may be compenfated by 
the knowledge of great; for fo it 1s, that as more can detect 
petty failings than can diftinguifh or efteem great qualifications, 
and as mankind is in general more eafily difpofed to cenfure than 
to admiration, contempt is often incurred by flight miftakes, which 
real virtue or ufefulnefs cannot connterbalance. 

YET 
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YeT fuch miftakes and inadvertencies, it is not eafy for a man 
deeply immerfed in ftudy to avoid; no man can become qualified 
for the common intercourfes of life, by private meditation; the 
manners of the world are not a regular fyftem, planned by philo- 
fophers upon fettled principles, in which every caufe has a con- 
gruous effect, and one part has a juft reference to another. Of the 
fafhions prevalent in every country, a few have arifen, perhaps, 
from particular temperatures of the clime, a few more from the 
conftitution of the government; but the greater part have grown 
up by chance, been ftarted by caprice, been contrived by affecta- 
tion, or borrowed without any juft motives of choice from other 
countries. 


Or all thefe, the favage that hunts his prey upon the mountains, 
and the fage that f{peculates in his clofet, muft neceffarily live in 
equal ignorance ; yet by the obfervation of thefe trifles it is, that 
the ranks of mankind are kept in order, that the addrefs of one to 
another is regulated, and the general bufinefs of the world carried 
on with facility and method. 


TuesE things, therefore, though fmall in themfelves, be- 
come great by their frequency; and he very much miftakes 
his own intereft, who, to the unavoidable unfkilfulnefs of ab- 
{traction and retirement, adds a voluntary neglect of common 
forms, and increafes the difadvantages of a ftudious courfe of life 
by an arrogant contempt of thofe practices, by which others en- 
deavour to gain favour and multiply friendfhips. 


A REAL and interior difdain of fafhion and ceremony, ts, indeed, 
not very often to be found: much the greater part of thofe who 
pretend to laugh at foppery and formality, fecretly with to have 
poffeffed thofe qualifications which they pretend to defpife ; and 
becaufe they find it difficult to wafh away the tincture which they 
have fo deeply imbibed, endeavour to harden themfelves in a 
fullen approbation of their own colour. Neutrality is a ftate, 
into which the bufy paffions of man cannot eafily fubfide ; and 
he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is generally furced to 
recreate his imagination with an effort of contempt. 

) SOMF 
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Some, however, may be found, who fupported by the con- 
{cioufnefs of great abilities and elevated by a long courfe of repu- 
tation and appiaufe, voluntarily confign themfelves to fingularity, 
aftect to crof$ the roads of life becaufe they know that they hall 
not be juftied, and indulge a boundlefs gratification of will be- 
caufe they perceive that they fhall be quietly obeyed. Men of 
this kind are generally known by the name of HumouristTs, an 
appellation by which he that has obtained it, and can be contented 
to keep it, is fet free at once from the fhackles of fafhion; 


— and can go in or out, fit or ftand, be talkative or filent, gloomy 


or merry, advance abiurdities or oppofe demonflration, without 
any other reprehenfion frem mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and mutt be Iet alone. 


Tus feems to many, an eafy paffport through the various 
factions of mankind; and thof on whom it is beftowed, appear 
too frequently to confider the patience with which their caprices 
are fuffered, as an undoubted evidence of their own importance, 
of a genius to which fubmiffion is univerfaliv paid, and whofe 
irregularities are only confidered as conf{.quences of its vigour. 
Thefe peculiarities, however, are always fouad to {pot a charater 
though they may not totally obfcure it; and he who expects 
from mankind, that they fhould give up eftablithed cuftoms in 
compliance with his fingle will, and exacts that deference which 


he does not pay, may be endured, but can never be approved. 


SINGULARITY 1s, I think, in its own nature univerfally and inva- 
riably difpleafing: in whatever refpect a man differs from others, he 
muft be confidered by them as either worfe or bettcr. By being better, 
it is well known that a man gains admiration oftener than love, fince 
all approbation of his practice muft neceflarily condemn him that 
gives it; and though a man often pleafes by inferiority, there are 
few who defire to give fuch pleafure. Yet the truth is, that fin- 
gularity is almoft always regarded as a brand of flight reproach; 
and where it is aflociated with acknowledged merit, ferves as an 
abatement or an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes are recon- 
ciled to its luftrei and by which though kindnefs is not gained, at 
leaft envy is averted. 
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But let no man be in hafte to conclude his own merit fo great 
or confpicuous, as to require or juftify fingularity : it 1s as 
hazardous for a moderate underftanding to ufurp the prerogatives 
of genius, as for a common form to play over the airs of uncontcfted 
beauty. The pride of men will not patiently endure to fee one, 
whofe underftanding or attainments are but level with their own, 
break the rules by which they have confented to be bound, or for- 
fake the direction which they fubmiffively follow: all violation of 
eftablifhed practice, implics in its own nature a rejection of the 
common opinion, a defiance of common cenfure, and an appeal 
from general laws to private judgment: he, therefore, who differs 
from others without apparent advantage, ought not to be angry 
if his arrogance is punithed with ridicule ; if thofe, whofe ex- 
ample he fupercilioufly overlooks, point him out to derifion, and 
hoot him back again into the common road. 


Tue pride of fingularity is often exerted in little things, where 
right and wrong are indeterminable, and where, therefore, vanity 
is without excufe. But there are occafions on which it is noble to 
dare to ftand alone. To be pious among infidels, to be difinterefted 
in a time of general venality, to lead a life of virtue and reafon in 
the midft of fenfualifts, is a proof of a mind intent on nobler things 
than the praife or blame of men, of a foul fixed in the contem- 
plation of the higheft good, and fuperior to the tyranny of cuftom 
‘or example. 


In moral and religious queftions only, a wife man will hold no 
‘confultations with fafhions, becaufe thefe duties are conftant and 
immutable, and depend not on the notions of men, but the com- 
mands of HEAvEN: yet even of thefe, the external mode is to be 
in fome meafure regulated by the prevailing tafte of the age in 
which we live; for he is certainly no friend to virtue, who negleéts 
to give it any lawful attraction, or fuffers it to difpleafe the eye or 
alienate the affections for want of innocent compliance with 
fafhionable decoration. 


Ir is yet remembered of the learned and pious NeEtson, that he 
‘was remarkably elegant in his manners, and fplendid in his drefs. 


He 
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“He knew, that the eminence of his charafter drew many eyes 
upon him ; and he was careful not to drive the young or the gay 
-away from religion, by reprefenting it as-an enemy to any diftinction 
or enjoyment, in which human nature may innocently delight 


In this cenfure of fingularity, I have, therefore, no intention te 
fubje& reafon or confcience to cuftom and example. “To comply 
with the notions and practices of mankind, is in fome degree the 
duty of a focial being ; becaufe by compliance only he can pleafe, 
and by pleafing only he can become ufeful: butas the end is not 
to be loft for the fake of the means, we are not to give up virtue to 
complaifance; for the end of complaifance 1s only to gain the kind- 
nefs of our fellow beings, whofe kindnefs is defirable only as inftru- 
mental to happinefs, and happinefs muft be always loft by — 


ture from virtue. 
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SATURDAY, February 9, 1754. 


Ferimur per opaca locorum, ViRG, 


and his wealth: his origin was obfcure, as that 
of the fpark which by the collifion of fteel and 
» adamant is ftruck out of darknefs; and the pa- 


tient labour of perfevering diligence alone had 
made him rich. It was remembered, that when he was indigent 
he was thought to be generous; ‘and he was ftill acknowledged to 
be inexorably juft. But whether, in his dealings with men, he 
difcovered a perfidy which tempted him to put his truft in gold, 
or whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth he difcovered 
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his own importance to increafe, CARAZAN prized it more as he 
ufed it lefs; he gradually loft the inclination to do good, as he 
acquired the power ; and as the hand of time fcattered {now upon 


his head, the freezing influence extended to his bofom. 


But though the door of CARAZAN was never opened by hof- 
pitality, nor his hand by compaffion, yet fear led him conftantly 
to the mofque at the {tated hours of prayer; he performed all the 
rites of devotion with the moft fcrupulous punctuality, and had 
thrice paid his vows at the temple of the PropHetr. ‘That devo- 
tion which arifes from THE Love or GOD, and neceffarily in- 
cludes THE Love or Mav, as it connects gratitude with bene- 
ficence, and exalts that which was moral to divine, confers new 
dignity upon goodnefs, and is the object not only of affection 
but reverence. On the contrary, the devotion of the {clfifh, 
whether it be thought to avert the punifhment which every one 
wifhes to be inflicted, or to infure it by the complication of hypo- 
crify with guilt, never fails to excite indignation and abhorrence. 
CaRAZAN, therefore, when he had locked his door, and turning 
round with a look of circumfpective fufpicion proceeded to the 
mofque, was followed by every eye with filent malignity; the 
poor fufpended their fupplication when he pafied by; and though 


he was known by every man, yet no man faluted him. 


SucH had long been the life of Carazan, and fuch was the 
character which he had acquired, when notice was given by pro- 


clamation, that he was removed to a magnificent building in the 


_eenter of the city, that his table fhould be fpread for the public, 


and that the ftranger fhould be welcome to his bed. The mul- 
titude 
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titude foon rufhed like a torrent to his door, where they beheld him 
diftributing bread to the hungry and apparel to the naked, his 
eye foftened with compaflion and his cheek glowing with delight. 
Every one gazed with aftonifhment at the prodigy; and the 


murmur of innumerable voices increafing like the found of ap= 


proaching thunder, Carazan beckoned with his hand; attention 
fufpended the tumult in a moment, and he thus gratified the cu- 


riofity which had procured him audience. 


To H1m who touches the mountains and they {moke, 
THe ALMIGHTY and THe Most MeErRcrFutz, be everlafting 
honour! He has ordained fleep to be the minifter of inftruction, 
and his vifions have reproved me in the night. As 1 was fitting 
alone in my Haram, with my lamp burning before me, computing 
the product of my merchandize and exulting in the increafe of 
my wealth, I fell into a deep fleep, and the Hand of Him who 
dwells in the third heaven was upon me. I beheld the Angel 
of death coming forward like a whirlwind, and he {mote me 
before I could deprecate the blow. At the fame moment I felt 
myfelf lifted from the ground, and tranfported with aftonifhing 
rapidity through the regions of the air. The earth was con- 
tracted to an atom beneath; and the ftars glowed round me with 
a luftre that obfcured the fun. The gate of PARADISE was now 
in fight ; and I was intercepted by a fudden brightnefs which no 
human eye could behold: the irrevocable fentence was now to be 
pronounced ; my day of probation was paft; and from the evil 
of my life nothing could be taken away, nor could any thing be 
added to the good. When I reflected that my lot for eternity 
‘was ca{t, which not all the powers of nature could reverfe, my 


confidence 


~~ 
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confidence totally forfook me; and while I ftood trembling and 
filent, covered with confufion and chilled with horror, I was thus 


addrefied by the radiance that flamed before me. 


“ CARAZAN, thy worfhip has not been accepted, becaufe 
it was not prompted by -Love or GOD; neither can thy 
“ righteoufnefs be rewarded, becaufe it was not produced by 
‘© Love or Man: for thy own fake only, haft thou rendered to 
“ every man his due; and thou haft approached the A L- 
“ MIGHTY only for thyfelf. Thou haft not looked up with 
‘“< gratitude, nor round thee with kindnefs. Around thee, thou 
“* haft, indeed, beheld vice and folly ; but if vice and folly could 
“ juftify thy parfimony, would they not condemn the bounty of 
‘“ Heaven? If not upon the foolifh and the vicious, where fhall 
“ the fun diffufe his light, or the clouds diftill their dew? where 
‘© fhall the lips of the {pring breathe fragrance, or the hand of 
© autumn diffufe plenty? Remember, Carazan, that thou 
“© haft {hut compaffion from thine heart, and grafped thy treafures 
“¢ with a hand of iron: thou haft lived for thyfclf; and, there- 
«© fore, henceforth for ever thou fhalt fubfift alone. From the 
“light of heaven, and from the fociety of all beings, fhalt thou 
“ be driven ; folitude thall portract the lingering hours of eter- 
_ © nity, and darknefs argravate the horrors of defpair.” At this 
moment I was driven by fome fecret and irrefiftible power through 
the glowing fyftem of creation, and paffed innumerable worlds in 
amoment. As I approached the verge of nature, I perceived 
the fhadows of total and bounalefs vacuity deepen before me, a 
dreadful region of eternal filence folitude and darknefs! Unutter- 
able horror feized me at the profpect, and this exclamation burft 


from 
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from me with all the vehemence of defire: ‘ O! that I had 
“< been doomed for ever to the common receptacle of impenitence 
‘< and guilt! there fociety would have alleviated the torment of 
“¢ defpair, and the rage of fire could not have excluded the com- 
‘* fort of light. Or if I had been condemned to refide on a comet, 
‘© that would return but once ina thoufand years to the regions 
“ of light and life; the hope of thefe periods, however diftant, 
«© would chear me in the dreary interval of cold and darknefs, 
‘and the viciffitude would divide eternity into time.” While 
this thought paffed over my mind, I loft fight of the remoteft 
ftar, and the laft glimmering of light was quenched in utter dark- 
nefs. The agonies of defpair every moment increafed, as every 
moment augmented my diftance from the laft habitable world. I 
reflected with intolerable anguifh, that when ten thoufand thou- 
fand years had carried me beyond the reach of all but that 
Power who fills infinitude, I fhould ftill look forward into an 
. immenfe abyfs of darknefs, through which I fhould ftill drive 
without fuccour and without fociety, farther and farther ftill, for 
ever and for ever. I then ftretched out my hands toward the re- 
gions of exiftence, with an emotion that awaked me. Thus have 
I been taught to eftimate focicty, like every other bleffing, by its 
lofs. My heart is warmed to liberality ; and I am zealous to com- 
municate the happinefs which I feel, to thofe from whom it is 
derived ; for the fociety of one wretch, whom in the pride of 
profperity I would have fpurned from my door, would, in the 
dreadful folitude to which I was condemned, have been more 
highly prized, than the gold of Afric, or the gems of Gol- 


conda. 
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Ar this reflection upon his dream, Carazan became fud- 
denly filent, and looked upward in an extacy of gratitude and 
devotion. The multitude were ftruck at once with the precept and 
example ; and the CALripH, to. whom the event was related, that | 
he might be liberal beyond the power of gold, commanded it to 
recorded for the benefit of pofterity. 
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TUESDAY, February 12, 1754. 


At nofiri proavi Plautincs S numeros et 

Laudavere fales ; nimium patientér utrumque, 

Ne dicam flulté mirati; fi niodo ego GS vos 

Sctuiies inurbanum lepido fcponere dicio. Hor. 


Pye ey We RE FE fondnefs I have fo frequently manifeftcd 
(Cee Se EN 

ay for the ancients, has not fo far blinded my 

judgment, as'to render me unable to difcera, 

or unwilling to acknowlege the fuperiority of 

z2 the moderns, in pieces of humour and ridicule. 

“jéy I fhall, therefore, confirm the general aficrtion 
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Comepy, SATIRE, and Burresque, being the three chict 
branches of ridicule, it is neccffary for us to compare together the 
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moft admired performances of the ancients and moderns in thefe 
three kinds of writing, to qualify us juftly to cenfure or commend, 
as the beauties or blemifhes of each party may deferve. 


As ARISTOPHANES wrote to pleafe the multitude, at a time 
when the licentioufnefs of the Athenians was boundlefs, his plea- 
{antries are coarfe and unpolite, his characters extravagantly forced, 
and diftorted with unnatural deformity, like the monftrous Cari- 
caTuras of CatioT ; he is full of the groffeft obfcenity, inde- 
cency, and inurbanity; and as the populace always delight to 
hear their fuperiors abufed and mifreprefented, he {catters the 
rankeft calumnies on the wifeft and worthieft perfonages of his 
country. His ftile 1s unequal, occafioned by a frequent introduc- 
tion of parodies on SopHocres and Euripipes. It is, however, 
certain that he abounds 1n artful allufions to the ftate of Athens at 
the time when he wrote; and, perhaps, he is more valuable, confi- 
dered as a political fatirift, than a writer of comedy. : 


Prautus has adulterated a rich vein of genuine wit and hu- 
mour, with a mixure of the bafeft buffoonry. No writer feems 
to have been born with a more forcible or more fertile genius for 
comedy. He has drawn fome characters with incomparable fpirit : 
we are indebted to him for the firft good mifer, and for that worn- 
out character among the Romans, a boaftful Turaso. But his 
love degenerates into lewdnefs; and his jefts are infupportably low 
and illiberal, and fit only for “ the dregs of Romuxus” to ufe and to 
hear; he has furnifhed examples of every {pecies of true and falfe 
wit, even down to a quibble and a pun. PLautus lived in an age, 
when the Romans were but juft emerging into politenefs: and I 
cannot forbear thinking that if he had been referved for the age of 
Aucustus, he would have produced more perfect plays, than even 
the elegant difciple of MENANDER. 


De icacy, {weetnefs, and correétnefs, are the chara¢teriftics of 
TERENCE. His polite images are all reprefented in the moft clear 
and perfpicuous expreffion ; but his characters are too general and 

uniform, : 
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uniform, nor are they marked with thofe difcriminating peculia- 
rities that diftinguifh one man from another: there is a tedious and 
difgufting famenefs of incidents in his plots, which, as hath been 
obferved in a former paper, are too complicated and intricate. It 
may be added, that he fuperabounds in foliloquies; and that nothing 
can be more inartificial or improper, than the manner in which 
he hath introduced them. 


To thefe three celebrated ancients I venture to oppofe fingly the 
matchlefs MoLiERE, as the moft confummate mafter of comedy 
that former or later ages have produced. He was not content with 
painting obvious and common characters, but fet himfelf clofely to 
examine the numberlefs varieties of human nature: he foon dif- 
covered every difference, however minute; and by a proper ma- 
nagement could make it ftriking : his portraits, therefore, though 
they appear to be new, are yet difcovered to be juft. The Tar- 
TUFFE and the MisantTrope are the moft fingular, and yet, 
perhaps, the moft proper and perfect characters that comedy can 
reprefent; and his Miser excells that of any other nation. He 
feems to have hit upon the true nature of comedy ; which is, to 
exhibit one fingular and unfamiliar character, by fuch a feries of 
incidents as may beft contribute to fhew its fingularities. All the 
circumftances in the Misantropz, tend to manifeft the peevith 
and captious difguft of the hero; all the circumftances in the 
TarTuFFE, are calculated to fhew the treachery of an accom- 
plithed hypocrite... I am forry no Englifh writer of comedy can 
be produced as a rival to MoLieReE; although it muft be confeffed 
that FAtsraArr and Morose are, indeed, two admirable charac- 
ters, extellently fupported and difplayed: for SHAKESPEARE has 
contrived all the incidents to illuftrate the gluttony, lewdnefs, 
cowardice, and boaftfulnefs of the fat old knight; and Jonson 
has with equal art difplayed the oddity of a whimfical humourift, 
who could endure no kind of noife. 

Wit, it be deemed a paradox to affert that ConcReveE has 
not drawn a fingle character? His FonpLewire and Fore- 
SIGHT are but faint portraits of common characters, and BEN is 
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a forced and unnatural caricatura. “Flis plays appear not to be le- 
citimate comedies, but ftrings of repartees, and fallies of wit, 
the moft poignant and polite indeed, but unnatural and ill placed. 
The trite and trivial character of a fop hath ftrangely engrofled 
the Englith ftage, and given an infipid fimilarity to our beft comic 
pieces. Originals can never be wanting in fuch a kingdom as 
this, where each man follows his natural inclinations and pro- 
pentities, if our writers would really contemplate nature, and en- 
deavour to open thofe mines of humour which have been fo long 
and fo unaccountably neglected. 


Ir we proceed to confider the fatirits of antiquity, I fhall not 
{cruple to prefer BorteAu and Pops to Horace and JuveNnaL; 
the arrows of whofe ridicule are more fharp in proportion as they 
are more polifhed. ‘That reformers fhould abound in obfcenities, 
as is the cafe of the two Roman pocts, is furely an impropricty 
of the moft extraordinary kind; the courtly Horace alfo fome- 
times finks into mean and farcical abufe, as in the firft lines of 
the feventh fatire of the firft book: but Botte au and Pope 
have given to their Satire the-Crstus of Venus. Their 
ridicule is concealed and oblique; that of the Romans dire@ 
and open. The tenth fatire of Borr—EAu on women, is more 
bitter and more decent and elegant, than the fixth of JuvENAL 
on the fame fubject; and Pope’s epiftle to Mrs. BLounr far ex- 
cclls them both, in the artfulnefs and delicacy with which it 
touches female foibles. I may add, that the imitations of Horace 
by Pope, and of JuvENAL by Jounson, are preferable to their ori- 
ginals, in the appofitenefs of their examples, and in the poignancy 
of their ridicule. Above all, the Lurrin, the Rape or THE 
Lock, the Dispensarory, and the Duncrap, cannot be pa- 
ralleled by any works that the wittieft of the ancients can boatt of: 
for by affuming the form of the epopea, they have acquired a 
’ dignity and gracefulnefs, which ail fatires delivered merely in the 
poet’s own perfon muft want, and with which the fatiri@s of an- 
tiquity were wholly unacquainted: for the BATRACHOMUOMACHIA 
of Homer cannot be confidered as the model of thefe admirable 
pieces. 

LUCIAN 
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Lucran is the greateft mafter of burlefque among the antients > 
but the travels of GuLiiver, though indeed evidently copied 
from his True History, do as evidently excel it. Luctan fets 
out with informing his readers, that he is in jeft, and intends to 
ridicule fome of the incredible ftories in Crestas and HERopotus: 
this introduction furely enfeebles his fatire and defeats his purpofe. 
The true hiftory confifts only of the moft wild monftrous and 
miraculous perfons and accidents: Guxziver has a concealed 
meaning, and his dwarfs and giants convey tacitly fome moral or 
political inftruétion. The Cuaron, or the Profpect (imoxertrrn) 
one of the dialogues of Lucian, has likewife given occafion to 
that agreeable French fatire, entitled, ‘Le Drasie BoiTEavux,” 
or “ The Lame Devil ;” which has highly improved on its ori- 
ginal by a greater variety of characters and defcriptions, lively re- 
marks, and interefting adventures, So if a parallel be drawn 
between Lucian and Cervantes, the ancient will ftill appear to 
difadvantage : the burlefque of Lucian principally confifts in 
making his gods and philofophers {peak and act like the meaneft | 
of the people; that of CeRvAnTes arifes from the folemn and 
important air with which the moft idle and ridiculous actions are 
-related; and is, therefore, much more ftriking and forcible. Ina 
word, Don Quixote and its copy Hupigras, the SpLeNpIp 
SHILLING, the Adventures of Git Bras, the Tale of a Tus, 


and the REHEARSAL, are pieces of humour which antiquity can- 


.not equal, much lefs excel. 


THeopHrastus muft yicld to La Bruyere for his intimate 
knowledge of human nature; and the Athenians never produced 
a writer whofe humour was fo exquifite as that of Appison, or 
who ever delineated .and fupported a character with fo much 
“nature and true pleafantry as that of Sir RoGzR pe Coverty. It 


-ought indeed to be remembered, that every fpecies of wit, written 
-in diftant times and in dead languages, appears with many dif- 


advantages to prefent readers, ‘from their ignorance of the man- 


-ners. and cuftoms alluded to and expofed.; but the groffnefs, the 


‘sudenefs, and indelicacy of the ancients will notwithftanding fufh- 


-ciently. appear, even from the fentiments of fuch critics as CrceRo 


and 
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-and QuiNtTrL1an, who mention corporal defects and deformitics 
as proper objects of raillery. 

‘Ir it be now afked, to what can we afcribe this fuperiority of 
: the moderns in all the {pecies of Ripicute;.I anfwer, to-the im- 
: proved ftate of converfation. ‘The great geniufes of Greece and 
-Rome were formed during the times of a republican government : 
- and though it be certain, as Loncinus afierts, that Democracies 
are the nurfes of true fublimity; yet monarchies and courts are 
more productive of politenefs. The-arts of civility, and ¢he de 
cencies of converfation, as they unite men more clofely and bring 
‘them more frequently together, multiply opportunities of ob- 
{erving thofe incongruities and abfurdities of behaviour, on which 
Ripicuce is founded. The ancients had more Lisertry and 
SERIOUSNESS ; the moderns have more Luxury and. LAuGHTER 
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‘SATURDAY, February 16,1754. 


Virtutibus obftat 
‘Res angufta domi. JoveENAL. 


‘To the ADVENTURER. 


BC xPehe DRE S I was informed by your boekfeller, upon 
Oe GA 
Rey es +4 whom I called a few days ago to make a fmall 
SP [ass eS 2 purchafe for my daughter, that your whole 
GES @x%\~ work would be comprized in one hundred and 
ag 7s a 2 yTd ‘ 
B . Cees vi forty papers, I can no longer delay to fend you 


~ 


‘ig: 


)GwsAINS the account.of her life, which I gave you fome 
reafon to expect when I related my own. ‘This account fhe gave 
me in that dreadful night, the remembrance of which ftll freezes 
me with horror; the night.in which I had hired her as a proftitute, 
and could not have been deterred from inceft, but by an event fo 
extraordinary that it was almoft miraculous. I have, indeed, fre- 
quently attempted to relate a {tory which I can never forget, but I 
was always diffatisfied with my own expreffions ; nor could I ever 
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produce in writing, a narrative which appeared equal to the 
- effect that it wrought upon my mind when I heard it. I have, 
therefore, prevailed upon the dear injured girl, to relate it in her 
own words, which I fhall faithfully tranfcribe. 


Tue firft fituation that I remember was in a cellar; where, 
I fuppofe, I had been placed by the parith officers with a woman 
who kept a little dairy. My nurfe was obliged to be often abroad, 
and I was then left to the care of a girl, who was juft old enough 
‘to lug me about in her arms, and who, like other petty creatures 
in office, knew not how to fhew her authority but by the abufe 
of it. Such was my dread of her power and refentment, that J 
fuffered almoft whatever fhe inflicted, without complaint; and 
when I was fcarcely four years old, had learnt fo far to furmount 
~ the fenfe of pain and fupprefs my paffions, that I have been pinched 
black and blue without wincing, and patiently fuffered her to im- 
pute to me many trivial mifchiefs which her own perverfenefs or 
. carelefinefs had produced. 


Tuis fituation, however, was not without its advantages ; for 
anftead of a hard cruft and {mall beer, which would. probably have 
been the principal part of my fubfiftence, if I had been placed with 
a perfon .in the fame rank but of a different employment, I had 
always plenty of milk; which, though it had been fkimmed for 
cream was.not four, and which indeed was wholefome food; 
upon which .I throve very faft, and was taken notice of by 
every body, for the frefhnefs of my looks and the clearnefs of my 
fkin. 


Aumost as foon as I could fpeak plain, I was id to the parith 
{chool to learn to read; and thought. myfelf as fine in my blue 
gown and badge, as a court beauty ina birth night fuit, The 
miftrefs of the fchool was the widow of a clergyman, whom I 
have often heard her menticn with tears, though he had been 
Jong dead when I firft came under her tuition, and left her in 
{uch circumftances as made her follicit an employment, of which 
before fhe would have dreaded the labour, and {corned the mean- 
nefs, She had been very genteclly educated, and had acquired a ge- 

‘neral 
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neral knowledge of Jiterature after her marriage ; the communica- 
tion of which enlivened their hours of retirement, and afforded 
fach a fubject of converfation, as added to every other enjoyment 
the pleafures of beneficence and gratitude. 


“ Ture was fomething in her manner, which won my affection 
and commanded my reverence. I found her a perfon very different 
from my nurfe ; and I watched her looks with fuch ardour and at- 
tention, that I was fometimes able, young as I was, to anticipate her 
commands. It was natural that the fhould love the virtue which 
fhe had produced, nor was it incongruous that fhe fhould reward 
it: I perceived with inexpreffible delight, that fhe treated me with 
peculiar tendernefs; and when I was about eight years old, fhe 
offered to take my education wholly upon herfelf; without putting 
the parifh to any farther charge for my maintenance. Her offer 
was readily accepted, my nurfe was difcharged, and I was taken 
home to my miftrefs, who called me her little maid, a name which 
I was ambitious to deferve becaufe fhe did not like a tyrant exact 


-my obedience as a flave, but like a parent invited me to the duty 


ef achild. As our family confifted only of my miftrefs and my- 


-felf, except fometimes a charwoman, we were always alone in 


the intervals of bufinefs ; and the good matron amufed herfelf by 


-inftructing me, not only in reading writing and the firft rules 
- of arithmetic, but in various kinds of needlework ; and what was 


yet of more moment, in the principles of virtue and religion, 


‘which in her life appeared to be fo amiable that I wanted neither 
-example nor motive. She gave me alfo fome general notions of 


the decorum practifed among perfons of a higher clafs; and I was 


thus acquainted, while I was yet a child and in an obfcure ftation, 
-with fome rudiments of good breeding. | 


BErore ‘I was fifteen, I began to affift my benefactrefs in her 


‘employment, and by fome plain-work which fhe had procured 


me I furnifhed myfelf with decent cloaths. By an infenfible and 


{pontaneous imitation of her manner, I had acquired fuch a car- 


riage, as gained me more refpcct in a yard wide ftuff, than is often 


_ Sucu 
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.Sucn was now the fimplicity and innocence of my life, that I 
‘had {carce a with unfatisfied ; and I often reflected upon.my own 
happinefs with a fenfe.of gratitude that increafed it. -But alas! 
this felicity was fcarce fooner enioyed than loft; the good matron, 
‘who was in the moft endearing fenfe my parent and my friend, 
was feized with.a fever, which in a few days put an end to her 
life, and left me alone in the world without. alliance or. proteétion, 
overwhelmed with grief and diftracted with anxiety. The -werld, 
indeed, was before me; but I trembled to enter it alone. I knew 
no art by which I could fubfift myfelf; and .I was unwilling to 
be condemned to a ftate of fervitude, in which no fuch art could 
be learned. I, therefore, applied again to the officers of the 
parifh, who, as a teftimony of refpect to my patronefs, conde- 
{cended ftill to confider .me.as their charge, and .with the .ufual 
fum bound me apprentice to a.mantua-maker; whofe .bufine(s, 
of which, indeed, fhe had but little, was among perfons that 
were fomething below the middle clafs, and who, as I verily be- 
lieve, had applied to the church-wardens for an apprentice, only 
that fhe might filence a number of petty duns, and obtain new 
credit with the money that is given as a.confideration for neceffary 
_cloaths. : 


“Tue dwelling of my new miftrefs was two back rooms ina 
dirty ftreet near the Seven Dials. She received.me, however, with 
great appearance of kindnefs; we breakfafted dined and fupped 
together ; and though I could not but regret the alteration of :my 
condition, yet I comforted myfelf with refleCting, that in.a few 
years I fhould be -miftrefs of a trade by which I might become 
independent, and live in a manner more agreeable to my inclina- 
tions. But my indentures were no fooner figned, ‘than I fuffered a 
new change of fortune. The firft ftep my miftrefs took was to 
turn away her maid, a poor flave who was covered only with rags 
and dirt, and whofe ill qualities I foolifhly thought were the only 
caufe of her ill treatment. I was now compelled to light fires, go 
of errands, wafh linen, and drefs victuals, and in fhort to do 
every kind of houfhold drudgery, and to fit up half the night, 
that the tafk: of ‘hemming and running feams which had been 
affigned me might be performed. 
THOUGH 
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Tuovucu I fuffered all this without murmur or complaint, yet - 
I became penfive and melancholy ; the tears would often fteal fi- 
lently from my eyes; and my mind was fometimes fo abftracted 
in the contemplation of my own mifery, that I did not hear what 
was faid to me. But my fenfibility produced refentment, inftead 
of pity ; my melancholy drew upon me the reproach of fullennefs ; 
I was ftormed at for fpoiling my work with {niveling I knew not 
why, and threatened that it fhould not long be without caufe; a 
menace which was generally executed the moment it was uttered ; 
rny arms and neck continually bore the marks of the yard, and I 
was in every refpect treated with the moft brutal unkindnefs. 


In the mean time, however, I applied myfelf to learn the 
bufinefs as my laft refource, and the only foundation of my hope. 
My diligence and affiduity atoned for the want of inftruction; and 
it might have been truly faid, that I ftole the knowledge which 
rhy miftrefs had engaged tecommunicate. As I had a tafte for 
dre{s, I recommended myfelf to the beft cuftomers, and frequently 
corrected a fault of which they complained, and which my miftrefs 
was not able to difcover. The countenance and courtefy which 
this gained, though it encouraged my hope of the future, yet it 
made the prefent lefs tolerable. My tyrant treated me with yet 
more inhumanity; and my fufferings were fo great, that I fre- 


‘quently meditated an efcape, though I knew not whither to go; 


and though I forefaw that the moment I became a fugitive, I 
‘fhould forfeit all my iatereft, juftify every complaint, and incur 
_a difgrace which I could never obliterate. 


I HAD fiow groaned under the moft cruel oppreffion fomething 
‘more than*four years ; the cloaths which had been the purchafe 
.of my own money I had worn out; and my miftrefs thought ic 
her intereft not to furnifh me with any better than would juft 
ferve me to go out on her errands, and follow her with a bundle. 
But as fo much of my time was paft, I thought it highly reafon- 
able, and indeed neceflary, that I fhould make a more decent ap- 
pearance, that I fhould attend the cuftomers, take their orders 
and their meafure, or at leaft fit-on the work. After much pre- 
meditation, 
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meditation, and many attempts, I at length furmounted my fears, 
and in fuch terms and manner as I thought leaft likely to give of- 
fence, I intreated that I might have fuch cloaths as would an{wer 
the purpofe, and propofed to work fo many hours extraordinary 
as would produce the money they fhould coft. But this requeft, 
however modcft, was anfwered only with reproaches and infult. 
‘© T wanted, forfooth, to be a gentlewoman; yes, I fhould be 
‘© equipped to fet up for myfelf. This fhe might have expected, 
for taking a begger from the parifh; but I fhould fee that the 
«¢ knew how to mortify my pride, and difappoint my cunning." 
I was at once gricved and angered at this treatment; and I be- 
licve, for the firft time, exprefied myfelf with fome indignation 
and rcfentment. My refentment, however, fhe treated with deri- 
fion and centempt, as an impotent attempt to throw off her au- 
thority ; and declaring that fhe would foon fhew me who was 
miftrefs, fhe ftruck me fo violent a blow that I fell from my chair. 
Whether fhe was frighted at my fall, or whether the fufpected I 
{hould alarm the houfe, fhe did not repeat her blow, but con- 
tented herfelf with reviling the poverty and wretchednefs which 
fhe laboured to perpetuate. 


I BuRsT into tears of anguifh and refentment, and made no 
reply; but from this moment my hatred became irreconcileable, 
and I fecretly determined at all events to efcape from a.flavery, 
which I accufed myfelf for having already endured too long. 
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Latet anguis in berba. VIRG. 


oh MASS T happened, that the next morning I was 

¥ : fent with fome work as far as Chelfea. It was 
“= about the middle of May. Upon me, who had 
Jong toiled in the {moke and darknefs of 
London, and had feen the fun fhine only upon 
VEG a chimney or a wall, the frefhnefs of the air 
the alias of the fields and the fong of the birds had the 
power of enchantment. I could not forbear lingering in my 
walk; and every moment of delay made me lefs willing to re- 
turn; not indeed by increafing my enjoyment, but my fear: I was 
tenacious of the prefent, becaufe I dreaded the future; and in- 
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creafed the evil which I approached at every ftep, by a vain at- 
tempt to retain and poflefs that which at every ftep } was leaving 
behind. I found, that not to look forward with hope, was not te 
look round with pleafure; and yet I ftill loitered away the hours 


~which I could not enjoy, and returned in a {tate of anxious irrefo- 


lution, ftill taking the way home becaufe I knew not where elfe to 
go, but ftill negle@ting the {peed which alone could make home 
lefs dreadful. My torment increafed, as my walk became fhorter; 
and when I had returned as far as the lower end of the Mall 
in faint James’s park, I was quite overwhelmed with regret 
and defpair, and fitting down on one of the benches I burit into 
tears. 


As my mind was wholly employed on my own diftrefs, and 
my apron held up to my eyes, it was fome time before I difcovered 
an elderly lady who had fate down by me. The moment I faw her, 
fuch is the force of habit, all thoughts of my own wretchednefs 
gave way to a fenfe of indecorum; and as fhe appeared by her 
drefs to be a perfon in whofe company it was prefumption in me 
to fit, I ftarted up in great confufion, and would have left the 
feat. This, however, fhe would not fuffer; but taking hold of 
my gown, and gently drawing me back, addrefied me with an 
accent of tendernefs, and foothed me with pity before fhe knew 
my diftrefs. It was fo long fince I had heared the voice of kind- 
nefs, that my heart melted as fhe {poke with gratitude and joy. 
I told her all my ftory ; to which fhe liftened with great attention, 
and often gazed fteadfaftly in my face. When my narrative was 
ended, fhe told me, that the manner in whichI had related it, 
was alone fuflicient to convince her that it was true; that there 
was an air of fimplicity and fincerity about me, which had pre- 
judiced her in my favour as foon as fhe faw me; and that, there- 
fore, fhe was determined to take me home; that I fhould live 
with her till fhe had eftablifhed me in my bufinefs, which fhe 
could eafily do by recommending me to her acquaintance; and 
that in the mean time fhe would take care to prevent my miftrefs 
from being troublefome. 


Ir 
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Ir is impoffible to exprefs the tranfport that I felt at this un- 
expected deliverance. I was utterly unacquainted with the ar- 
tifices of thofe, who are hackneyed in the ways of vice; and the 
remembrance of the difinterefted kindnefs of my firft friend by 
whom I had beén brought up, came frefh into my mind: I, 


therefore, indulged the hope of having found fuch another with- 


out fcruple; and uttering fome incoherent expreffions of grati- 
tude, which was too great to be formed into complement, I ac- 
cented the offer, and followed my conductrefs home. The houfe 
was fuch as I had never entered before ; the rooms were fpacious, 
and the furniture elegant. I looked round with wonder; and 
blufhing with 2 fenfe of my own meannefs, would have followed 


_ the fervant who opened the door into the kitchen, but her mi- 


ftrefs prevented me. She faw my confufion, and encouraging me 
with a fmile took me up ftairs into a kind of dreffing room, 
where fhe immediately furnifhed me with clean fhoes and ftock- 
ings, a cap handkerchicf ruffes and apron, and a night-gown 
of a genteel Erith ftuff, which had not been much worn, though | 
it was {potted and ftained in many places: they belonged, the faid, 
to her coufin, a young lady, for whom fhe had undertaken to 
provide ; and infifted upon my putting them on, that I might fit 
down with her family at dinner; ‘ for,” faid fhe, “ I have no 
‘¢ acquaintance, to whom I could recommend a mantua-maker 
‘© that I kept in my kitchen.” 


I percervep that fhe watched me with ereat attention while 
I was dreffing, and feemed to be greatly delighted with the alteration. 
in my appearance when I had done. “ I fee,” faid fhe, “ that 
«© you was made for a gentlewoman, and a gentlewoman you 
“© fhall be, or it fhall be your own fault.” I could only court’fy 
in anfwer to this complement; but notwithftanding the appear 
ance of difhdence and modeity in the blufh which I felt burn 
upon my cheek, yet my heart fecretly exulted in a proud confi- 
dence that it was true. When I came down ftairs, I was intro- 
duced by my patronefs, who had told me that her name was 
WELLWOOD, to the young lady her coufin and three others ; to 
whom, foon after we were feated, fhe retated my ftory, inter- 
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mixing much invective againft my miftrefs, and much flattery to 
ine, with neither of which, if the truth be confeffed, I was much 
difpleafed. 


AFTER dinner, as I underftood that company was expected, I 
entreated leave to retire, and was fhewed up ftairs into a {mall 
chamber very neatly furnifhed, wnich I was defired to confider 
as my own. As the company ftaid till it was very late, I drank 
tea and fupped alone, one of the fervants being ordered to at- 
tend me. 


THE next morning, when I came down ftairs to breakfaft, 
Mrs. WELLWoop prefented me with a piece of printed cotton 
fufficient for a fack and coat, and about twelve yards of flight filk. 
for a night-gown, which, fhe faid, I fhould make up myfelf as a 
iieioien of my fkill. I attempted to excufe myfelf from ac- 
cepting this benefaction, with much heiitation and confufion ; 
but I was commanded with a kind frown, and in a peremptory 
tone, to be filent. I was told, that, when bufinefs came in, I 
fhould pay all my debts; that, in the mean time, I fhould be 
follicitous only to fct up; and that a change of genteel apparel 
might be confidered as my ftock in trade, fince without it my 
bufinefs could neither be procured nor tranfacted. 


To work, therefore, I went ; my cloaths were made and worn; 
many encomiums were lavifhed upon my dexterity and my perfon; 
and thus I was entangled in the fnare that had been lain for me, 
before I difcovered my danger. I had contracted debts which it 
was impoflible I fhould pay; the power of the law could now be 
applied to effect the purpofes of guilt; and my creditor could urge 
me to her purpofe, both by hope and fear. 


I Hap been now near a month in my new lodging ; and great 
care had hitherto been taken, to conceal whatever might fhock 
my modefty, or acquaint me with the danger of my fituation. 
Some incidents, however, notwithftanding this caution, had fallen 
under my notice, that might well have alarmed me; but as thofe 
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who are waking from a pleafing dream, fhut their eyes againft 
the light, and endeavour to prolong the delufion by flumbering 
again, I checked my fufpicions the moment they rofe, as if danger 
that was not known would not exift; without confidering, that 
enquiry alone could confirm the good, and enable me to efcape 
the evil. 


Tue houfe was often filled with company, which divided into 
feparate rooms ; the vifits were frequently continued till midnight, 
and fometimes till morning: I had, however, always defired leave 
to retire, which had hitherto been permitted, though not with- 
out reluctance ; but at length I was preffed to make tea, with an 
importunity that I could not refift. ‘The company was very gay, 
and fome familiarities pafled between the gentlemen and ladies 
which threw me into confufion and covered me with blufhes ; yet 
I was {till zealous to impofe upon myfelf, and, therefore, was con- 
tented with the fuppofition, that they were liberties allowed among 
perfons of fafhion, many of whofe polite levities I had heard de- 
{cribed and cenfured by the dear monitor of my youth, to whom 
I owed all my virtue and all my knowledge. I could not, how- 
ever, reflect without follicitude and anxiety, that fince the firft 
week of my arrival I had heard no.more.of my bufinefs. I had, 
indeed, frequently ventured to mention it; and {till hoped, that 
~when my patronefs had procured me a little fet of cuftomers 
-among her friends, I fhould be permitted to venture into a room 
of my own.; for I could not think of carrying it on where it would 

-degrade my benefactrefs, of whom it could not without an affront 


be faid, that fhe let lodgings to a mantua-maker; nor could I 


without indecorum diftribute directions where I was to be found, 
till I had removed to another houfe. But whenever I introduced 


this fubject of converfation, I was either rallied for my gravity, or — 


gently reproached with pride as impatient of obligation. Some- 
‘times I was told with an air of merriment, that my bufinefs fhould 
‘be pleafure ; and fometimes I was entertained with amorous ftories, 
and excited by licentious and flattering defcriptions, to a relifh of 
luxurious idlenefs and expenfive amufements. In fhort my fufpi- 
ions gradually increafed; and my fears grew {ftronger, till my 

dream 
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dream was at an end, and I could flumber no more. The terror 
that fcized me, when I could no longer doubt into what hands I 
had fallen, is not to be expreffed, nor, indeed, could it be con- 
cealed: the effect which it produced in my afpect and behaviour, 
afforded the wretch who attempted to feduce me, no profpect of 
fuccefs ; and as fhe defpaired of exciting me by the love of plea- 
fure to ‘haan guilt, fhe determined to effect her purpofe by 
furprize, and in me into her toils by defperation. 


Ir was not lefs my misfortune than reproach, that F did not 
immediately quit a place, in which I knew myfelf devoted to de- 
ftruction. This, indeed, Mrs. WELLWoop was very affiduous to 
prevent: the morning after I had difcovered her purpofe, the talk 
about my bufinefs was renewed ; and as foon as we had break- 
fafted, fhe took me out with her in a hackney coach, under pre- 
tence of procuring me a lodging ; but fhe had ftill fome plaufible 
objection againft all that we faw. Thus fhe contrived to bufy 
my mind, and keep me with her the greateft part of the day ; at 
three we returned to dinner, and paffed the afternoon without 
company. I drank tea with the family as ufual ; and in the even- 
ing, being — drowly, I went to bed near "two hours 
fooner than ufual, eae | 
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-Qyis talia fando 
‘Temperet a lacrimis. VIRG. 


y-O the tranfactions cf this night I was not con- 
{cious; but what they had been, the .circum-— 
ls -ftances of the morning left me no room todoubt. 
I difcovered with aftenifhment indignation and 
defpair, which for a time fufpended all my fa- 
. > culties, that I had fuffered irreparable injury in 
a a.ftate of infenfibility; not fo much to gratify 
the wretch .by whom I had been abufed, as 
‘that I might with lefs fcruple admit another, and by reflecting 
‘that it was impoffible to recover what I had loft, become carelefs 
of all that remained. Many artifices were ufed to foothe me; and 
when thefe were found to be ineffeCtual, attempts were made to 
intimidate me with menaces. I know not exactly what paffed in 
‘the firft fury of my diftraction, but at length it quite exhaufted me. 
In the evening, being calm through mere languor and debility, 
‘and no precaution having been taken to detain me becaufe I was 
‘not thought able to efcape, J found means to {teal down ftairs and 
‘get into the ftreet without being miffed. Wretched as I was, I 
-felt fome emotions of joy when I firft found myfelf at liberty; 
though it was no better than the liberty of an exile in a defart, where, 
V.OL, -H. >a having 
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having efcaped from the dungeon and the wheel, he muft yet 
without a miracle be deftroyed” by favages or hunger. It was not 
long, indecd, before I reflected, that I knew no houfe that would’ 
reccive me, and that I had no moncy in my pocket. I had not, 


‘ however, the leaft inclination to go back. I fometimes thought 


of returning to my old miftrefs, the mantua maker ; but the mo- 
ment I begin to anticipate the malicious inference fhe would draw 
from my abfence and appearance, and her triumph in the mourn- 
full neceffity that urged me to return, I determined rather to fuffer 
any other evil that could befall me. 


Tuus deftitute and forlorn, feeble and difpirited, I continued 
to creep along ti!l the fhops were all fhut, and the deferted ftreets 
became filent. The bufy crowds which had almoft borne me be- 
fore them, were now diffipated; and every one was retired home, 
except a few wretched outcafts like myfelf, who were either hud- 
dled together in a corner, or {trolling about not knowing whither 
they went. It is not eafy to conceive the anguifh, with which 
I reflected upon my condition; and, perhaps, it would fcarcely 
have been thought poffibie, that a perfon who was not a fugitive 
from juflice, nor an enemy to labour, could be thus deftitute even 
of the little that 1s effenual to life, and in danger of perifhing for 
want in the midft of a populous city, abounding with accomoda- 
tions for every rank, from the peer to the begser. Such, however, 
was my jot. | found mytelf compelled by neceffity to pafs the night 
in the ftreet, without hope of paffing the next in any other place, 
or, indeed, of procuring food to fupport me till itarrived. I had 
now fafted the whole day ; my languor increafed every moment; 
I was weary and fainting ; my face was covered with a cold fweat, 
and my legs trembled under me: but I did not dare to fit down, 
or to walk twice along the fame ftreet, left I fhould have been 
{eized by the watch, or infu'ted by fome voluntary vagabond in 
the rage or wantonnefs of drunkennefs or luft. I knew not, indeed, 
well how to vary my walk; but imagined that, upon the whole, 
T fhould be more fafe in the city, than among the brothels in the 
Strand, or in ftreets which being lefs frequented are lefs care- 
fully watched: for though I fcarce ventured to confider the law as 
my friend, yet I wes more afraid of thofe who fhould attern pt to 
break the peace, than thole who were appointed to keep it. I 
went forward, thercfore, as well as I was able, and paffed through 
faint Paul’s church yard as the clock ftruck one: but fuch was 
my misfortune, that the calamity which I dreaded overtook me 
In the very place to which I had fled to avoid it. Juft as I was 
crofiing at the corner into Cheapfide, I was laid hold on by a man 
not mean!y dreficd, who would have hurried me down towards the 
Oid Charge. I know not what he faid, but I ftrove to oe 
ne from him without malung any reply : my ftruggics, IndecJ, 
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were weak; and the man {till keeping his hold, and perhaps mif- 


taking the feeblenefs of my refiftance for fome inclination to com- 


_ ply, proceeded to indecencies, for which I {truck him with the fud- 


den force that was fupplied by rage and indignation ; but my whole 
ftrength was exhaufted in the blow, which the brute inftantly re- 
turned, and repeated till I fell. Inftin@ is {till ready in the defence 


of life, however wretched ; and though the moment before I had 


wifhed to die, yet in this diftrefs I fpontanccufly cried out for help. 
My voice was heard by a watchman, who immediately ran to- 
wards me, and finding me upon the ground, lifted up his lantern, 
and examined me with an attention, which made me reflect with 
great confufion upon the diforder of my drefs, which before had 
not once occurred to my thoughts: my hair hung loofely about 
my fhoulders, my ftays were but half laced, and the reft of my 
cloaths were carelefly thrown on in the tumult and diftraction of 
mind, which prevented my attending to trivial circumftances when 
{1 made my efcape from WELLWwoop's. My general appearance, 
and the condition in which I was found, convinced the watchman 
that I was a ftrolling proftitute; and finding that I was not able 
to rife without affiftance, he alfo concluded that I was drunk; he, 


therefore, fet down his lantern, and calling his comrade to 


affiit him, they lifted me up. As my voice was faltering, my 
looks wild, and my whole frame fo feeble that I tottered as I ftood, 
the man was confirmed in his firft opinion; and feeing my face 
bloody, and my eyes {welled, he told me witha {neer, that to fe- 
cure me from farther ill treatment, he would provide a lodging 
for me till the morning ; and accordingly they dragged me be- 
tween them to the Compter, without any regard to my entreaties 
or diftreds. 


I PASSED the night in agonigs, upon which even now I fhudder 
to look back; and in the morning I was carried before a magiftrate. 
The watchman gave an account of his having found me very 
drunk, crying out murder, and breeding a riot in the ftreet at 
one o’clock in the morninz: “ I was fcarcely yet fober,” he faid, 
‘as his worfhip might fee, and had been pretty handfomely 
“<¢ beaten; but he fupofed it was for an unfuccefsful attempt to 
« pick a pocket, at which I mutt have been very dexterous in« 
‘© deed, to have fuccceded in that condition.” 


Tus account, however injurious, was greatly confirmed by my 
appearance: I was almoit covered with kennel dirt, my face was 
difcoloured, my fpeech was inarticulate, and I was fo oppreffed 
with faintncefs and terror that I could not fiand without a funport. 
The magiftrate, however, with great kindnefs, called upon me to 
make my defence, which I] attempted by relating the truth: but 
the ftory was told with fo much hefitation, and was in itfelf fo wild 

and 
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and improbable, : fo like the inartificial tales that are haftily formed 
-as an apology for detected guilt, that it. could not be believed ; 
and I was told, that except I could fupport my-character by fome 
credible witnefs, I fhould be. committed to Bridewell. 


‘I was thunderftruck: at: this menace ; :and ‘had formed ideas fo 
. dreadful of the place to which I was to be fent, that my dungeon 
at the mantua-maker’s, became.a palace in the comparifon; and 
to return thither, -with whatever difadvantaces, was now the ut- 
‘moft object of my hope. I, therefore, defired that my: miftrefs 
:might be fent for, and flattered myfelf that fhe would at leaft 
-take me out of a houfe of correction, .if it were only for the 
-pleafure of tormenting me. herfelf. 


In about two hours the meffenger returned, and with him my 
‘tyrant, who eyed me with fuch malicious pleafure that my hopes 
failed me the moment I faw her,.and I aimoft repented that the 
was come. She was, I-believe, glad of an. opportunity effectually 
.to prevent my. obtaining any part of her bufinefs, which ‘fhe had 
‘fome reafon to fear; and, therefore, told the juftice who examined 
her, that ‘.fhe had taken me a begger from :the parifh four years 
'“ ago, and .taught me her trade; but that I had been always 
“© fullen, -mifchievous, and idle; that it was more than a month 
“ fince I had.clandeftinely left her fervice, in decent and: modeft 
‘‘ apparel fitting my condition; and that the ‘would leave his 
© worfhip to.judge, whether I came honeftly by the taudry rags 
“© which I had on my back.” This account, ‘however correfpon- 
dent with my own, ferved only to confirm thofe facts which con- 
demned me: it appeared inconteftibly, that I had deferted my fer- 
‘vice, and been debauched in a brothel, where I had been furnifhed 
with cloaths and continued more than a month. That I had 
been ignorant -of -my fituation, proftituted without my confent, 
and at laft had efcaped to avoid farther injury, appeared to be 
fictitious circumftanccs, invented to palliate my offence. the perfon 
whom I had accufed lived in.another-county.; and it was necef- 
{ary for the prefent, to bring the matter to a fhort iffue: my 
miftrefs, therefore, was .aflced, whether fhe would receive me 
‘again, upon my promife of good behaviour.; and upon her pe- 
remptory refufal, my mittimus was made out, .and I was.committed 
to hard labour. ‘The clerk, however, was ordered to take a me- 
morandum. of my charge againft WELLWoop, .and.1 was told that 
enquiry fhould. be made about her. 


AFTER J-had been confined about a week, .a‘note:was brought 
me without date or name, in which I was told, ‘ that my malice 
«© again{t thofe who would have been.my benefactors was difa 
«< pointed ; that if 1 would return to them.my difcharge fhould be 
«* procured, and I fhould ftill be kindly received; but that if I 
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‘¢ perfifted in my ingratitude, it fhould, not be unrevenged.” 
From this note I conjeCtured that WELLwoop had found means 


to ftop an enquiry into her condua&t, which fhe had difcovered to 


have been begun upon my information, and had thus learnt where 
I was to be found: I therefore returned no anfwer, but that I was 
contented with my fituation, and prepared to fuffer whatever PRo- 


VIDENCE fhould appoint. 


DurinG my confinement, I was not treated with great feverity ; 
and at the next court, as no particular crime was alleged againft 


‘me, I was ordered to be difcharged. As my character was now 


irretrievably loft, as I had no friend who would afford me fhelter, 
nor any bufinefs to which I could apply, I had no profpe&t but 
again to wander about the ftreets, without lodging and with- 
out food. I, therefore, intreated, that the officers of the parith to 
which I belonged, might be ordered to receive me into the work- 
houfe, till they could get me a fervice, or find me fome employ- 
ment by which my labour would procure me a fubfiftence. This 
requeft, fo reafonable and fo uncommon, was much commended, 
and immediately granted ; but as I was going out at the gate with 
my pafs in my hand, I was met by a bailiff with an emiffary of 
WELLWoop’s, and arrefted fora debt of twenty pounds. As it 
Was No more in my power to procure bail, than to pay the money, 
I was immediately dragged to Newgate. It was foon known that 
I had not a farthing in my pocket, and that no money either for 
fees or accommodations could be expected; I was, therefore, 
turned over to a place called the common fide, among the moft 
wretched and the moft profligate of human beings. In Bridewell, 
indeed, my affociates were wicked ; but they were over-awed by 
the prefence of their tafkmafter, and reftrained from licentioufnefs 
by perpetual labour: but my ears were now violated every mo- 


ment by oaths execrations and obfcenity ; the converfation of 


Mother WeEtLwoop, her inmates and her guefts, was chafte and 
holy to that of the inhabitants of this place; and in comparifon 
with their life, that to which I had been follicited was innocent. 
Thus I began infenfibly to think of mere incontinence without 
horror; and, indeed, became lefs fenfible of more complicated 


_ enormities, in proportion as they became familiar. My wretched- 


nefs, however, was not alleviated, though my virtue became lefs. 
I was without friends and without money; and the mifery of con- 
finement in a noifome dungeon, was aggravated by hunger and 
thirft, and cold and nakednefs. In this hour of trial, I was again 
affailed by the wretch, who had produced it only to facilitate her 
fuccefs. And let not thofe, before whom the path of virtue has 
been ftrewed with flowers, and every thorn removed by profperity, 
too feverely cenfure me, to whom it was a barren and a rugged 
road in which I had long toiled with labour and anguifh, if at laft, 


when 
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when I was benighted in a ftorm, I turned at the firft light, and 
hafted to the neareft fhelter: let me not be too feverely cenfured, 
if I now accepted liberty and eafe and plenty, upon the only terms 
on which they could be obtained. I confented, with whatever re- 
luctance and compunction, to return, and compleat my ruin inthe 
place where it was begun. The action of debt was immediately 
withdrawn, my fees were paid, and I was once more removed to 
my lodging near Covent Garden. In a fhort time I recovered my 
health and beauty ; I was again drefled and adorned at the ex- 
pence of my tyrant, whofe power increafed in proportion to my 
debt: the terms of proftitution were prefcribed me; and out of 
the money which was the price, not only of my body but my foul, 
I fcarce received more than I could have earned by weeding in a 
field. The will of my creditor was my law, from which I knew 
not how toappeal. My flavery was moft deplorable, and my em- 
ployment moft odious: for the principles of virtue and religion, 
which had been implanted in my youth, however they had been 
choaked by weeds, could never be plucked up by the root; nor 
did 1 ever admit a difhonourable vifit, but my heart funk, my lips 
quivered, and my knees {mote each other. 


From this dreadful fitwation I am at length delivered*. But 
while I lift up my heart in gratitude to Him, whoalone can bring 
good out of evil, I defire it may be remembered, that my devia- 
tion to ill was natural, my recovery almoft miraculous. My firft 
ftep to vice, was the defertion of my fervice ; and of this, all my 
guilt and mifery were the confequence. Let none, therefore, quit 
the poft that is affigned them by ProvipENcE, or venture out of 
the {trait way; the bye path, though it may invite them by its 
verdure, will inevitably lead them toa precipice; nor can it, with- 
out folly and prefumption, be pronounced of any, that their firft 
deviation from rectitude will preduce lefs evil than mine. 


Sucu, Mr. ADVENTURER, Is the ftory of my child, and fuch 
are her reflections upon it: to which I can only add, that he who 
abandons his offspring, or corrupts them by his example, perpe- 
trates greater evil than a murderer, in proportion as immortality 
is of more value than life. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your Humble Servant, 
AGAMUGS. 


* See NuMBER LXXXVI, 
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TUES DAY, February 26, 1754. 


Ts O ipeda. Pyru. 


pey> S man is a being very fparingly furnifhed with 
<t> the power of prefcience, he can provide for the 
bar. future only by confidering the paft ; and as futu- 
*xA° rity is all in which he has any real intereft, he 
iz ought very diligently to ufe the only means by 
which he can be enabled to enjoy it, and fre- 
quently to revolve the experiments which he has hitherto made 
upon life, that he may gain wifdom from his miftakes and caution 


from his mifcarriages. 


TuouGu I do not fo exactly conform to the precepts of Py rHa-: 
GORAS, as to practife every night this folemn recollection, yet I 
am not fo loftin diffipation as wholly to omit it; nor can I forbear 
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fometimes ‘to enquire of myfelf, in what employments my life 
has paffed away. Much of my time has funk into nothing, and left 

no trace by which it can be diftinguithed,. and of this 1 now only 
know, that it was once in my power -and might once have been 
_ improved. 


Or other parts of life memory can give fome account: at fome 
hours I have been gay, and at others ferious ; I have fometimes 
. mingled in converfation, and fometimes meditated in folitude; one 
_day has been fpent in confulting the antient fages,. and. another in 
writing ADVENTURERS. 


“Ar the conclufion of any undertaking, it is ufual to compute 
‘the lofs and profit. As I fhall foon. ceafe to write ADVENTURERS, 
‘I could not forbear lately to confider what. has. been the confe- 
. quence of my labours; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 

out in thefe compofitions, as applied to a good and laudable pur- 
-_pofe, or fuffered to furne away in ufclefs evaporations. 


Tuat I have intended well, I have the atteftation: of my own 
“heart; but good intentions may be fruftrated, when they are exe- 
_ cuted without fuitable kill, or directed to.an end. unattainable in 


- itfelf, 


* Some there are, who leave writers very little room for felf con- 

_ gratulation; fome who affirm, that books have no influence upon 

the public, that no age was ever made better by its authors, and 

that to call upon mankind to corre& their manners, 1s, like XERXES, 
to f{courge the wind or fhackle the torrent. 


‘TuIs opinion they pretend to: fupport by unfailing experience. 
The world is full of fraud and corruption, rapine and. malignity; 
interef{t is the ruling motive of mankind, and every one is endea- 

-vouring to increafe his own: ftores of happinefs by perpetual accu- 
mulation, without reflecting upon the numbers whom. his fuper- 
fluity condemns to want: in this ftate of things a book of morality 
is publifhed, in which charity and . benevolence are . ftrongly . en- 
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forced; and it is proved beyond oppofition, that men are happy 
in proportion as they are virtuous, and rich as they are liberal. 
The book is applauded, and the author is preferred ; he imagines 

his applaufe deferved, and receives lefs pleafure from the acquifi- 
tion of reward, than the confcioufnels of merit. Let us look again 
upon mankind: intereft is ftill the ruling motive, and the world 
is yet full of fraud and corruption, malevolence andrapine, 


Tur difficulty of confuting this affertion, arifes merely from 
its generality and comprehenfion: to overthrow it by a detail of 
diftin& facts, requires a wider furvey of the world than human 
eyes can take; the progrefs of reformation is gradual and filent, as 
the extenfion of evening fhadows ; we know that they were fhort 
at noon, and are long at fun-fet, but our fenfes were not able to 
difcern their increafe; we know of every civil nation that it was 
once favage, and how was it reclaimed but by precept.and ad- 
monition ? 


MAnkInNp are univerfally corrupt, ‘but corrupt in different de- 
grees; as they are univerfally ignorant, yet with greater or lefs ir- 
radiations of knowledge. How has knowledge or virtue been in- 
creafed and preferved in one place beyond another, but by diligent 
inculcation.and rational inforcement. © | 


Booxs of ‘morality are -daily written, “yet -its influence is ftill 
little in the world; fo the ground is annually ploughed, and yet 
multitudes are in want of bread. But, furely, neither-the labours 
of the .moralift :ner of the -hufbandman are vain: let them for a 
while -negle& their tafks, and their ufefulnefs will be known; the 
wickednefs that is now frequent would become univerfal, the bread 
that is now fcarce would wholly fail. 


‘Fur power, indeed, of every individual is fmall, and the con- 
fequence of his endeavours imperceptible in a general profpect of 
the world. PRovipENcE has given no man ability to do much, 
that fomething might be left for every man todo. The bufinef 
of life is carried on by.a general co-operation ; in which the part 

of 
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of any fingle man can be no more diftinguifhed, than the effect of 
a particular drop when the meadows are floated by a fummer 
fhower: yet every drop increafes the inundation, and every hand 
adds to the happinefs or mifery of mankind. 


_ 'TuaT a writer, however zealous or eloquent, feldom works a 
vifible effect upon cities or nations, will readily be granted. The 
book which is read moft, is read by few, compared with thofle 
that read it not; and of thofe few, the greater part perufe it with 
difpofitions that very little favour their own improvement. 


Ir is difficult to enumerate the feveral motives, which procure 
to books the honour of perufal: fpite, vanity, and curiofity, hope 
and fear, love and hatred, every paflion which incites to any other 
action, ferves at one time or other to ftimulate a reader. 


SomME are fond to take a celebrated volume into their hands, 
becaufe they hope to diftinguifh their penetration, by finding faults 
which have efcaped the public; others eagerly buy it in the firft 
bloom of reputation, that they may join the chorus of praife, and 
not lag, as FarsTarF terms it, in “ the rearward of the fafhion.” 


Some read for ftile, and fome for argument: one has little 
care about the fentiment, he obferves only how it is expreffed ; 
another regards not the conclufion, but is diligent to mark how 
it is inferred: they read for other purpofes, than the attainment 
of practical knowledge ; and are no more likely to grow wife by 
an examination of a treatife of moral prudence, than an architect 


to inflame his devotion by confidering attentively the proportions 
of a temple. 


Some read that they may embellith their converfation, or fhine 
in difpute; fome that they may not be detected in ignorance, or 
want the reputation of literary accomplifhments: but the moft ge- 
- neral and prevalent reafon of ftudy, is the impoffibility of finding 
another amufement equally cheap or conftant, equally independent 
on the hour or the weather. He that wants money to follow the 
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hace of.pleafure through her yearly circuit, and is left at home 


when the gay world rolls to Bath or Tunbridge; he whofe gout 
compells him to hear from his chamber, the rattle of chariots 
tranfporting happier beings to plays and affemblies, will be forced 
to feek in books a refuge from him<elf. 


Tue author is not wholly ufelefs, who provides innocent 
amufements for minds like thefe. There are in the prefent {tate 
of things fo many more inftigations to evil, than incitements to 
good, that he who kceps men in a neutral ftate, may be juftly 
confidered as a benefactor to life. 


But, perhaps, it feldom happens, that ftudy terminates in 
mere paftime. Books have always a fecret influence on the under- 
ftanding ; we cannot at pleafure obliterate ideas; he that reads 
books of fcience, though without any fixed defire of improve- 
ment, will grow more knowing ; he that entertains himfelf with 
moral or religious treatifes, will imperceptibly advance in good- 
nefs; the ideas which are often offered to the mind, will at laft 


find alucky moment when it is difpofed to receive them. 


IT is, therefore, urged without reafon, as a difcouragement to 
writers, that there are already books fufficient in the world; that 


all the topics of perfuafion have been difcuffed, and every impor- 


tant queition clearly ftated and juftly decided ; and that, therefore, 
there is no rocm to hope, that pigmies fhould conquer where 
heroes have been defeated, or that the petty copiers of the pre- 
fent time fhould advance the great work of reformation, which 
their predeceffors were forced to leave unfinifhed. 


WHATEVER be the prefent extent of human knowledge, it is 
not only finite, and therefore in its own nature capable of increafe ; 
but fo narrow, that almoft every underftanding may by a diligent 
application of its powers hope to enlarge it. It is, however, not 
neceffary, that a man fhould forbear to write, till he has difco- 
vered fome truth unknown before; he may be fufficiently ufeful, 
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by only diverfifying the furface of knowledge, and luring the mind 
by a new appearance to a fecond view of thofe beauties which it 
had paffed over inattentively before. Every writer may find in- 
tellects correfpondent to his own, to whom his expreffions are fa- 
miliar, and his thoughts congenial; and, perhaps, truth is often 
more fuccefsfully propagated by men of moderate abilities, who, 
adopting the opinions of others, have no care but to explain 
them clearly, than by fubtile fpeculatifts and curious fearchers, 
who exact from their readers powers equal to their own, and if 
their fabrics of fcience be ftrong take no care to render them 
acceffible. 


For my part, I do not regret the hours which I have laid out 
on thefe little compofitions. That the world has grown appa- 
rently better, fince the publication of the ADvENTURER, I have 
not obferved; but am willing to think, that many have been af- 
fected by fingle fentiments, of which it is their bufinefs to renew 
the impreffion ; that many have caught hints of truth, which it is 
now their duty to perfue ; and that thofe who have received no 
improvement, have wanted not opportunity but intention to im- 
prove. 
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SATURDAY, March 2, 1754. 


Quid pure tranquillet? bonos, an dulce lucellum, 
An fecretum iter et fallentis femita vita? Hor. 


ex AVING confidered the importance of authors 
to the welfare of the public, J am led by a na- 
tural train of thought, to reflec on their condi- 


3 tion with regard to themfelves; and to enquire, 
« what degree of happinefs or vexation is annexed 


to the difficult and laborious employment, of providing. inftruction 


or entertainment for mankind. 


In eftimating the pain or pleafure of any particular ftate, every 
man, indeed, draws his decifions from his own breaft, and 
cannot with certainty determine, whether other minds are affected 
by the fame.caufes in the fame manner. Yet by this criterion we 
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muft be content to judge, becaufe no other can be obtained; and, 
indeed, we have no reafon to think it very fallacious, for excepting 
here and there an anomalous mind, which either does not feel 
like others, or diffembles its fenfibility, we find men unanimoufly 
concur in attributing happinefs or mifery to particular conditions, 
as they agree in acknowledging the cold of winter and the heat of 


autumn, 


Ip we apply to authors themfelves for an account of their ftate, 
it will appear very little to deferve envy; for they have in all ages 
been addiéted to complaint. The neglect of learning, the ingra- 
titude of the prefent age, and the abfurd preference by which ig- 
norance and dulnefs often obtain favour and rewards, have been 
from age to age topics of invective; and few have left their names 
to pofterity, without fome appeal to future candour from the 
perverfenefs and malice of ther own times. 

I HAVE, neverthelefs, been often inclined to doubt, whether the 
authors, however querulous, are in reality more miferable than 
their fellow mortals. The prefent life is to all a ftate of infelicity ; 
every, man, hke an author, believes himfelf to merit more than he 
obtains, and folaces the prefent with the profpect of the future: 
others, indeed, fuffer thofe. difappointments in filence, of which 
the writer complains, to fhew how well: he has learned the art of 
lamentation. : 


: Tuerz is at leaft one gleam of felicity, of which few writers have 
miffed the enjoyment: he whofe hopes have fo far overpowered 
his fears, as that he has refolved to ftand forth a candidate for fame, 
feldom fails to amufe himfelf, before his appearance, with, pleafing 
fcenes of affluence or honour ; while his fortune is yet under the 
regulation of fancy, he eafily models it to his with, fuffers no 
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thoughts of critics or rivals to intrude upon his mind, but counts 
over the bounties of patronage or liftens to the voice of praife. 


Some there are, that talk very luxurioufly of the fecond period 
of an author’s happinefs, and tell of the tumultuous raptures of 
invention, when the mind riots in imagery, and the choice ftands 
fufpended between different fentiments. 


- Turse pleafures, I believe, may fometimes be indulged to thof, 
who come to a fubject of difquifition with minds full of ideas, 
arid with ‘fancies fo vigorous, as eafily to excite, felect, and arrange 
them. To write, is, indeed, no unpleafing employment, when 
one fentiment readily produces another, and both tdeas and ex- 
preffions prefent themfelves at the firft fummons: but fuch hap- 
pinefs, the greateft genius does not always obtain; and common 
writers know it only to fuch a degree, as to credit its pofhbility. 
Compofition is, for the moft part, an effort of flow diligence and 
fteady perfeverance, to which the mind is dragged by neceffity or 
refolution, and from which the attention is every moment ftarting 
to more delightful amufements. 


Ir frequently happens, that a defign which, when confidered 
at a diftance, gave flattering hopes of facility, mocks us in the 
execution with unexpected difficulties; the mind which, while it 
confidered it in the grofs, imagined itfelf amply furnifhed with 
materials, finds fometimes an. unexpected barrennefs and vacuity, 
and wonders whither all thofe ideas are vanifhed, which a little 
before feemed ftruggling for emiffion. 


- SomETIMEs many thoughts prefent themfelves ; but fo con- 
fufed and unconnected, that they are not without difficulty re- 
duced to method, or concatenated in a regular. and dependent 


leries ; 
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feries: the mind falls at once into a labyrinth, of which 
neither the beginning nor end can be difcovered, and toils and 
firugeles without progrefs or extrication. 


Ir is afferted by Horace, that “ if matter be once got together, 
‘< words will be found with very little difficulty ;” a pofition 
which, though fufficiently plaufible to be inferted in poetical pre- 
cepts, is by no means ftrictly and philofophically true. If words 
were naturally and neceffarily confequential to fentiments, it would 
always follow, that he who has moft knowledge muft have moft 
eloquence, and that every man would clearly exprefs what he 
fully underftood: yet we find, that to think, and to difcourfe, are 
often the qualities of different perfons; and many books might 
furely be produced, where juft and noble fentiments are degraded 
and ob{cured by unfuitable diction. 


- Worps, therefore, as well as things, claim the care of an 
author. Indeed, of many authors, and thofe not ufelefs or con- 
temptible, words are almoft the only care: many make it their 
ftudy, not fo much to ftrike out new fentiments, as to recommend 
thofe which are already known to more favourable notice by 
fairer decorations ; but every man, whether he copies or invents, 
whether he delivers his own thoughts or thofe of another, has often 
found himfelf deficient in the power of expreffion, big with ideas 
which he could not utter, obliged to ranfack his memory for terms 
adequate to his conceptions, and at laft unable to imprefs upon 
his reader the image exifting in his own mind. 


Ir is one of the common diftrefles of a writer, to be within a 
word of a happy period, to want only a fingle epithet to give am- 
plification its full force, to require only a correfpondent term in 
order to finifh a paragraph with elegance and make one of its 

members 
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members anfwer to the other: but thefe deficicncies cannot al- 
ways be fupplied; and after long ftudy and vexation, the paffage 


is turned anew, and the web unwoven that was fo nearly finithed. 


Bur when thouchts and words are collected and adjufted, and 
the whole compofition at lait concluded, it feldom gratifies the 
author, when he comes coolly and deliberately to review it, with 
the hopes which had been excited in the fury of the performance: 
novelty always captivates the mind; as our thoughts rife freth 
upon us, we readily believe them juft and original, which, when 
the pleafure of production is over, we find to be mean and 
common, or borrowed from the works of others, and fupplicd by 


memory rather than invention. 


But though it fhould happen, that the writer finds no 
fuch faults in his performance, he is ftill to remember, that hé 
looks upon it with partial eyes; and when he confiders, how 
much men who could judge of others with great exactnefs, have 
often failed in judging of themfelves, he will be afraid of de- 
ciding too haftily in his own favour, or of allowing himfelf to 
contemplate with too much complacence, treafure that has not 
yet been brought to the teft, nor paffed the only trial that can 
ftamp its value. 


From the public, and only from the public, is he to await 
a confirmation of his claim, and a final juftification of felf 
efteem ; but the public is not eafily perfuaded to favour an author. 
If mankind were left to judge for themfelves, it is reafonable to 
imagine, that of {uch writings, at leaft, as defcribe the movements 
of the human paffions, and of which every man carries the arche- 
type within him, a juft opinion would be formed; but whoever 
has remarked the fate of books, muft have fouad it governed by 


other 
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cher curves, tren cercralcorntnt aiitiag from general conviGion. 
If a rew porturnauce haprens not to fall mito the hands of fome, 
whe Pave conrsge to to, aad acthority to prasacate their opinion, 
ie Co.ch resi ts toee 1iCs Only) ai peas or nts alow a 
CWO te, I ey ty, CO only Comiiniestie 
piece 3 tne iceien uc ct er lieve Goce proeunced, 
{se ave too lazy to diflun, and lume too tie-orous to contradict: 
it rnay, hoveever, be] thick obfo-vcd, that tuc-r power Is greater 
to deprefs than exalt, as mankind care more credulous of cenfure 


tuca of praice. 


Tus perverfion of the public judgment, is not to be rath'y 
numbered amongft the miferies of an author ; fince it commonly 
ferves, after mifcarriage, to reconciie him to himfeif. Becaufe the 
world has fometimes paffed an unjuft {cntence, he readily concluces 
_the fentence unjuft by which his performance is condemned ; be- 
caufe fome have been exalted above their merits by partiality, he 
is fure to afcribe the fuccefs of a rival, not to the merit of his 
work, but the zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, as the avthor 
feems to fhare all the common miferies of life, he appears to pur- 
take likewife of its lenitives and abatements. 


T 
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NUMBER CXXXIX, 


To be continued on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


TUESDAY, March 5, 1754. 


Ipfe viam tantum potui docuiffe repertam 


Acnas ad montes, longéque oftendere Mufas, 
Plaudentes celf@ choreas in vertice rupis. VIDA. 


P»E that undertakes to fuperintend the morals and 
the tafte of the public, fhould attentively confi- 
der, what are the peculiar irregularities and de- 


fects that characterize the times: for though 


fome have conterided, that men have always 
been vicious and foolifh in the fame degree; yet their vices and 
follies are known to have been, not only different, but oppofite 
in their kind. The difeafe of the time, has been fometimes a 
fever, and fometimes a lethargy; and he, therefore, who fhould 
always prefcribe the fame remedy, would be juftly {corned as a 


VOL. IL.  Aaaa quack, 
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‘quack, the difpenfer of a noftrum, which, however efficacious, 
mutt, if indifcriminately applied, produce as much evil as good. 
‘There was a time, when every man, who was ambitious of reli- 
gion or virtue, enlifted himfelf in a crufade, or buried himfelf in 
a hermitage: and he, who fhould then have declaimed againft 
lukewarmnefs and {cepticifm, would shave acted juft as abfurdly as 
he, who fhould warn the prefent age againft prieftcraft and fuper- 
{tition, or ‘fet himfelf gravely to prove the lawfulnefs of pleafure, 
to lure the hermit from his cell, and deliver the penitent from 


fuicide. 


Bur as vicious manners have not differed more ‘than vicious 
tafte, there was a time when every literary character was dif- 
graced by an impertinent oftentation of fkill in abftrufe {cience, 
and an habitual familiarity with books written in the dead 
languages; every man, therefore, was a pedant, in propertion 
as he defired to be thought a fchclar. The preacher, and the 


pleader, ftrung together claffical quotations with the fame la- 


bour affectation and infignificance; truths however obvious, and » 


opinions however indifputable, were illuftrated and confirmed 


by the teftimonies of Tuxtiy or Horace; and SENECA and 


Epictetus were folemnly cited, to evince the certainty of death 


or the ficklenefs of fortune. The difcourfes of Taytor are 


crowded with extracts from the writers of the porch and the aca-. 


demy ; and it is fcarcely paffible to forbear fmiling .at a marginal 
note of Lord Coke, in which he gravely acquaints his reader with 
an excellence that he might otherwife have overlooked ; « this,” 
fays he, ‘is the thirty third time that VirGiL hath been quoted 


«Can 
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“ -in this work.” The mixture, however, is fo prepofterous, that 
to thofe who can read Coxe with pleafure, thefe paffages will ap- 
pear like a dancer who fhould intrude on the folemnity of a 
fenate ; and to thofe who have a tafte only for polite literature, like 


a fountain or a palm tree in the defarts of Arabia. 


Ir appears by the eflays of Monracne and La MotTrTe Le 
Vayver, that this affectation extended to France; but the abfurdity 
was too grofs to remain long after the revival of literature. It was 
ridiculed here fo early as the ‘ Silent woman” of Ben Jonson ; 
and afterwards more ftrongly and profeffedly in the character of 
Tupisras, who decorates his flimfey orations with gawdy patches 
of Jatin, and {craps of tiffue from the {choolmen. The fame tafk 
.was alfo undertaken in France by BALzAc, in a fatire called 


-€¢ Barbon.” 


Wir is more rarely difappointed of its purpofe than wifdom; 
and it is no wonder that this fpecies of pedantry, in itfelf fo ri- 
diculous and defpicable, was foon ‘brought into contempt by thofe 
powers, againft which truth and reétitude have not always main- 
tained their dignity. ‘The features of learning began infenfibly to 
lofe their aufterity, and her air “became engaging and eafy: phi- 


lofophy was now decorated by the graccs. 


Tue abftrufe truths of aftronomy were explained ‘by FonTe- 
NELLE toa lady by moonlight ; juftnefs and propriety of thought 
and fentiment, were difcufled by Bounours, amid the delicacies 
_ ofa garden; and ALGAROTTI introduced the Newtonian theory 


of 
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of light and colours to the toilet. Appison remarks, that So- 
CRATES was faid to have brought philofophy down from heaven 
to inhabit among men; “ AndI,” fays he, ‘‘ fhall be ambitious 
‘“‘ to have it faid of me, that I have brought philofophy out of 
‘© clofets and libraries, fchools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 


“ and afiemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houfes.” 


Bur this purpofe has in fome meafure been defeated by its 
fuccefs ; and we have been driven from one extream with fuch 
precipitation, that we have not ftopped in the medium, but gone 


on to the other. 


LeaxrninG has been divefted of the peculiarities of a college 
drefs, that fhe might mix in polite affemblies, and be admitted 
to domeftic familiarity ; but by this means fhe has been con- 
founded with ignorance and levity. Thofe who before could 
diftinguifh her only by the fingularity of her garb, cannot now 
diftinguifh her at all: and whenever fhe afferts the dignity of her 
character, fhe has reafon to fear that ridicule, which is infe- 
parably connected with the remembrance of her drefs; the is, 
therefore, in danger of being driven back to the college, where, 
fuch is her transformation, fhe may at laft be refufed admittance : 
for inftead of learning’s having elevated converfation, converfation 
has degraded learning; and the barbarous and inaccurate manner 
in which an extemporary {peaker expreffes a hafty conception, is 
now contended to be the rule by which an author fhould write. 
It feems, therefore, that to correct the tafte of the prefent genera- 
tion, literary fubjects fhould be again introduced among the polite 


and 
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and gay, without labouring too much to difguife them like com- 
mon prattle ; and that converfation fhould be weeded of folly and 
impertinence, of common place rhetoric, gingling phrafes, and 
trite repartee, which are ecchoed frem one vifitor to another with- 
out the labour of thought, and have been fuffered by better un- 
derftandings in the dread of an imputation of pedantry. I am of 
opinion, that with this view SwirT wrote his ‘ Polite Converfa- 


tion;” and where he has plucked up a weed, the writers who 
fucceed him fhould endeavour to plant a flower. With this view, 
Criticism has in this paper been intermixed with fubjects of 
greater importance ; and it is hoped that our fafhionable conver- 
{ation will no longer be the difgrace of rational beings ; and that 
men of genius and literature will not give the fanétion of their 
example to popular folly, and fuffer theirs evenings to pafs in hear- 
ing or in telling the exploits of a pointer, difcufling a method to 


prevent wines from being pricked, or folving a difficult cafe in 


backgammon. 


I woutp not, however, be thought follicitous to confine the 
converfation even of fcholars to literary fubjects, but only to pre- 
vent fuch fubjects from being totally excluded. And it may be 
remarked, that the prefent infignificance of converfation has a 
very extenfive effect: excellence that is not underftood will never 


be rewarded, and without hope of reward few will labour to ex- 


cell; every writer will be tempted to negligence, in proportion as_ 


he defpifes the judgment of thofe who are to determine his merit; 
and as it is no man’s intereft to write that which the public is not 
difpofed to read, the productions of the prefs will always be ac- 


commodated 
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commodated to popular tafie, and in proportion as the world is 
inclined to be ignorant little will be taught them. Thus the 
Greek and Roman architeCture are difcarded for the novelties of 
China; and the tinfel of a BurteETTA has more admirers than 
the gold of SHAKESPEARE, though it now receives new f{plendor 
from the mint, and, like a wnedal: is illuftrious, not only for in- 


trinfic worth but for beauty of expreffion. 


PERHAPS it may be thought, that if this be, indeed, the ftate 
of learning and tafte, an attempt to improve it by a private hand 
is romantic, and the hope of fuccefs chimerical: but to this I am 
not follicitous to give other anfwer, than that fuch an attempt is 
confiftent with the character in which this paper is written ; and 
that the ADVENTURER can affert, upon claffical authority, that 


fortune is difpofed to favour the brave. 
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NUMBER CXL. 


SATURDAY, March 9, 1754. 


Define Menalios, mea tibia, define cantus. VIRG. 


termined, that, whatever might be the fuc- 


cefs, it fhould not be continued as a paper, till 


S f (54 it became unweildy as a book: for no imme- 

ee ay diate advantage would have induced the Ap- 
NENTURER to write what, like a news paper, was defigned but 
for a day; and he knew, that the pieces of which it would 
confift, might be multiplied till they were thought too numerous 
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‘to collect, and too coftly to purchafe, even by thofe who fhould 
callow them to be excellent in their kind. It was foon agreed, 
‘that four volumes, when they fhou!d be printed in a pocket fize, 
‘would circulate better than more, and that fcarce any of the pur- 
-pofes of publication could be effected by lefs: the work, therefore, 


-was limited to four volumes, and four.volumes are now compleated. 


A MORAL writer, of whatever abilities, who labours to reclaim 
thofe to whom vice is become habitual, .and who are become 
veterans in infidelity, muft furely labour to little purpofe. Vice 
is a gradual and eafy defcent, where it firft deviates from the level 
of innocence; but the declivity at every pace becomes more {teep, 
and thofe who defcend, defcend every moment with greater rapi- 
dity. Asa moralift, therefore, I determined to mark the firft in- 
fenfible gradation to ill; to caution againit thofe acts which are not 
generally believed to incur guilt, but of which indubitable vice 
and hopelefs mifery are the natural and almoft neceflary con- 


fequences. 


As I was upon thefe principics to write for the Younc and 
the Gay, for thofe who are entcring the path of life, I knew 
that it would be neceflary to amufe the imagination while I 
was approaching the heart; and that I could not hove to fix the 
attention, but by engaging the paffions. I have, therefore, fome- 
times led them into the regions of fancy, and fometimes held 
np before them the mirrour of life; I have concatenated events, 
rather than deduced confequences by logical Reafoning ; and 


have 
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have exhibited fcenes of profperity and diftrefs, as more forcibly 


perfuafive than the Rhetoric of .Dcclamation. 


In the ftory of Mettssa, I have endeavoured to reprefs ro- 
mantic hopes, by which the reward of laborious induftry is 
defpifed ; and have founded affluence and honour upon an act 
of generous integrity, to which few would have thought them- 
felves obliged. In the life of Orsinous, I have fhewn the danger 
ef the firft fpeculative defection, .and endeavoured to demonftrate 
the neceflary dependance of Virtue upon Rericion. Amu- 
RATH’S firft advance to cruelty, was ftriking a dog. The wretch- 
ednefs of .HAssaN was produced merely by the want of pofitive 


virtue ; and that of Mrrza by the -folitarinefs of his devotion. 


The diftrefs of lady Freeman, arifes from a.common and al- 


Jowed deviation from truth.; and.in the two papers upon marriage, 
the importance of minute particulars is illuftrated and difplayed. 
With. this clue, the reader will be able: to difcover the fame de- 


fign in almoft every paper.that I have-written, which may eafily 


be known from the reft, by having no fignature at the bottom. 


Among thefe, however, N°. forty feven was the gift of a friend ; fo 
-were the firft hints on which I wrote the ftory of Eucenio, and 


the letter figned Tim. CoGDIE. 


I pip not, however, undertake to execute this fcheme alone; 
‘not only becaufe I wanted fufficient leifure, but becaufe fome 
degree of famenefs is produced by the peculiaritics of every 
-writer.; and it was thought, that the. conceptions and expreffion 
of 
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of another, whofe pieces fhould have a general coincidence with 
nine, would produce variety, and by increafing entertainment 


fycyiitate inftruction. 


Wirn this view, the pieces that appear in the beginning of 


the work figned A were procured; but this refource foon failing, 
I was obliged to carry on the publicaticn alone, except fome cafual 
funplies, till I obtained from the gentlemen who have diftin- 
cuithed their pieces by the letters T and Z -+ fuch affiftance 
as I moft withed. . Of their views and expectations, fome account 
has been already given in N°. one hundred and thirty feven and 
N°. one hundred and thirty nine. But there is one particular, in which 
the critical picces concur in the general defign of this paper, which 
has not. been mentioned : thofe who can judge of literary excellence, 
will cafily- difcover the SacreD WriTInGs to have a divine origin 
by their manifeft fuperiority ; he, therefore, who difplays the beau- 
ties and defects of a claffic author, whether ancient or modern, 
puts into the hands of thofe to whom he communicates critical 


knowledge, a new teftimonial cf the truth of CurisTIANITY. 


Besipes the affiftance of thefe gentlemen, I have received fome 
voluntary contributions which would have done honour to any 
collection : the allegorical letter from Nicut, figned S; the 
ftory of Fipexra, in three papers, figned Y; the letter figned 
Tim WILDGOOSE ; and N°. ninety marked with an XC, were 


fent by unknown hands. 
, Bur 


+ The pieces figned Z are by the Rev. Mr. Warton, whofe tranflation of 


- VirGIL’s Paftorals and Georgics would alone fuficicntly diftinguifh him as a 
‘genius and a {cholar, 
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.-- Bur whatever was the defign to which I directed my part of 
. this ,work, I will not pretend, that the view with which I under- 
‘took it was wholly difinterefted ; or that I would have engaged 
in a periodical paper, if I had not confidered, that though it would 
Not require deep refearches and abftracted {peculation, yet it would 
admit much of that novelty which nature can now fu pply, and afford 
me opportunity to excell, if I poffefled the power; as the pencil 
of a mafter is as eafily diftinguifhed in ftill life, as in a Hercules 
or a Venus, a landfchape or a battle. I confefs, that to this 
work I was incited, not only by a defire to propagate virtue, 
but to gratify myfelf; nor has the private with, which was 
involved in the public, been difappointed. I have no caufe 
to complain, that the ADvenTURER has been injurioufly neg- 
lected ; or that I have been denied that praife, the hope of which 
animated my labour, and cheared my wearinefs: I have been 


pleafed, in proportion as I have been known in this chararacter ; 


and as the fears in which I made the firft experiment are paft, 
I have fubfcribed this paper with my name. But the hour is 
hafting, in which,, whatever praife or cenfure I have acquired by 
thefe compofitions, if they are remembered at all, will be remem- 
bered with equal indifference, and the tenour of them only will 
afford me comfort. Time, who is impatient to date my laft 
paper, will fhortly moulder the hand that is now writing it in the 
duft, and ftill the breaft that now throbs at the reflection: but 
let not this be read as fomething that relates only to another; for 
a few years only can divide the eye that is now reading from the 

hand 
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hand that has written, This awful truth, however obvious, and 
however reiterated, is yet frequently forgotten ; for, furely, if we 
did not lofe our remembrance, or at leaft our fenfibility, that 
view would always predominate in our lives, which alone can 


afford us comfort when we die. 


BROMLEY, in Kent, . | JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 
March 8, 1754. : 
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